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By ALPHONSE 
TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 
fPVHE three great episodes in the career of 
| Alphonse Daudet’s genial and hapless hero 
form together so vivid a picture and so com- 
plete a history, are so full of reciprocal refer- 
ence and confirmation, that it is scarcely fair 
to fix our attention on one of them without 
If the reader turn 
back to Tartarin of Tarascon, of which the main 
is the worthy bachelor’s passion for 
the pursuit of imaginary beasts—of course he 
is incapable of killing a fly—he will see how 
the author has vivified the conception from 
the first, putting into it an intensity of life 
that could only throb on hilariously into new 
Those readers to whom Tarta- 
rin’s earlier adventures have not been definite- 
ly revealed—his visit to Algeria in pursuit of 
the lion of the Atlas, his wonderful appearance 
in Switzerland, where he qualiiies himself by 
rare and grotesque achievemeuis for the presi- 
dency of the Alpine Club of Tarascon, an office 
in regard to which the bilious Costecalde is 
his competitor——such uninstructed persons 
should turn immediately to the first and second 
parts of the delightful record. They will there 
acquire a further insight into some of the mat- 
ters tantalizingly Alluded to in Port Tarascon 
the baobab and the camel, the lion-skins, 
the poisoned arrows, the alpenstock of honor, 
the critical hours passed in a dark dungeon in 
the Chateau de Chillon. 

We must praise, moreover, not only the evo- 
cation of the sonorous and sociable little figure 
of Tartarin himself—broad of shoulder and 
bright of eye, bald of head, short of beard, 
belted on a comfortable scale for all exploits— 
but the bright image of the wonderfully hu- 
man little town which he has made renowned, 
and in which the charming art of touching 
up the truth—the poor, bare, shabby facts 
of things—is represented as flourishing more 
than anywhere else upon earth. A compen- 
dium of all the droll idiosyncrasies of his birth- 
place, Tartarin makes them epic and world- 
famous, hands them down to a warm immor- 
tality of condonation. Daudet has humorous- 
ly described in a “definitive” preface (just as 
he alludes to them in the opening pages of 
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Port Tarascon) some of the consequences, per 
sonal to himself, of this accident of his having 
happened to point his moral as well as adorn 
his tale with the little patch of Provence that 
sits opposite to Beaucaire by the Rhone. 
Guided in his irrepressible satiric play by his 
haunting sense of the French “ Midi,” his own 
provoking, engaging clime, it was quite at 
hazard that in his quest of the characteristic 
he put his hand on Tarascon. What he wanted 
was some little Southern community that he 
could place in comic and pathetic, at times al- 
most in tragic, opposition to the colder, grayer 
Northern stripe in the national temperament. 
Tarascon resented at first such compromising 
patronage. She shook her plump brown shoul- 
ders and tried to wriggle out of custody. The 
quarrel, however, has now been more than 
made up, for the sensitive city, weighing the 
shame against the glory, has not, in the long- 
run, been perverse enough to pretend that the 
affair has cost her too much. It was, in fact, 
in regard to sweet old dusty Roman Nimes, his 
native town, that he had permitted himself, in 
intention, the worst of his irreverences. At 
any rate. what most readers will say is, that if 
the Tarescon of fact is not like the Tarascon 
of art,so much the worse for the former. 
Tartarin’s word about himself, quoted from 
his historian, that he is Don Quixote in the 
skin of Sancho Panza, is the best summary of 
his contradictions. The author’s treatment of 
these contradictions is of the happiest; he 
keeps the threads of the tangle so distinct, and 
with solightahand. Whenever life is caught 
in the fact with this sort of art, what shines 
out even more than the freshness of the par- 
ticular case is its general correspondence with 
our experience. It becomes typical and sug- 
gestive and confirmatory in all sorts of ways, 
and that is how it becomes supremely inter- 
esting. The fat little boastful bachelor by the 
Rhone-side, with his poisoned arrows and his 
baobab, his perfect candor and his tremendous 
lies, his good intentions and his perpetual mis- 
takes, presents to us a kind of eternal, essential 
ambiguity, an antagonism which many falli- 
ble souls spend their time trying to simplify. 
What is this ambiguity but the opposition of 
the idea and the application—the beauty one 
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would like to compass in life and the innumer- 
able snippets by which that beauty is abbre- 
viated in the business of fitting it to our per- 
sonal measure? 


librium, there is nothing left for Tartarin but 
to retire to Beaucaire, and Beaucaire, of cours: 
is extinction. When the Sancho Panza sees 
his romantic counterpart laid utterly low- 





{ Tarascon was inordinately fond of glory. It needn’t mention where the victory lies, 1 i 
- was this love of glory at bottom that dragged take the edge from the reader’s own perce} 
it across the seas, where it so speedily became ° tion of the catastrophe; it is enough to sa) 
\ conscious of a greater need for flannel than its that the thrill of battle could be over on] : 
individual resources could supply. Delightful from the moment such abundant and discow 
at was M. Dandet’s idea of illustrating the gro- aging evidence was produced of the quanti 
%E tesque and inevitable compromise by the life ty of compromise it takes to transmute om 
‘ of a whole community. We have had them dreams into action, our inspiration into work 
A all before; they all peep out in the first book —even Sancho Pauza, for all his escape, h 
4 of the series—Bézuquet and Pascalon, Bom- gain of security, weeps for the prostrate hi 
5 pard and Bravida, Costecalde and Escour- dalgo. ‘Tartarin is betrayed by his compro 
an és, Mademoiselle Tournatoire and her bro- mises; they rise up and jeer at him and de i 
he ,the blood-letting doctor. We have lis- nounce him. But he granted them in good 
tened to the mingled nasality and sonority of faith; he was unconscious of them at the 
r chatter, and admired in severai cases time. Indeed, he would have perished with- 
1¢ bold brush of their mustaches. We out them only less promptly than he perishes , 
move in the aroma of garlic that consti- with them; they were as necessary to save 
tutes their social atmosphere and that suf- him for an hour as they were predestined to 
fuses somehow with incongruous picturesque- lose him forever. 
ness the Gallo-Roman mementos of their civic For all this, it can hardly be said that a ; 
past. book dissuades, however humorously and par * 
The only defect of Port Tarascon is that it adoxically, from action, when it is itself a 
leaves no more to come; it exhausts the pos- performance so accomplished, so light and f | 
sibilities. But the idea is vivid in it to the bright and irresistible, as the three chronicles f 
end, and poetic justice is vindicated. Ifthe of Tartarin. Therefore the last moral of all , 
drama is over, it is the drama of the contend-_ is, that however many traps life may lay for 
ing spirits. From the moment one of these us, tolerably firm ground, at any rate, is to be ‘ 
spirits wins the victory and destroys the equi- found in perfect art. ; 
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4 INTRODUCTION. al 
of T was September, and it was Provence, - 
© when the vintage was coming home, ol 
five or six years ago. ~ *y., of 
From the high wagonette, drawn by the han 
rough horses of the Camargue, that car- pe 
ried us at full speed— Mistral the poet, my o eh 
5 son, and myself—toward the Tarascon sta: ? th 
: tion and the fast train to Lyons and Paris. ‘we 
3 the closing day struck us as divine, as it : a 
burned itself pale; a day suffused, ex of 


» 





PORT TARASCON. 


VINTAGE IN 


hausted, and fevered; passionate, like the 
fine faces of some women there. There 
was not a breath of air, in spite of our rat- 
tling pace. The rank rushes, with their 


long ribbony leaves, were straight and stiff 
by the way-side; and on al] the country 


roads, snowy white with the white of 
dreams, where the motionless dust creaked 
beneath the wheels, passed a slow pro- 
cession of wagons laden with the black 
grape, nothing but the black, followed by 
young men and girls, ali tall and well set 
up, long-legged and dark-eyed. Clusters 
of black eyes and of black grapes; you 
could see nothing else in the tubs and 
hods, under the slouched felt hats of the 
vintagers, and the head-cloth, of which 
the women kept the corners tight in 
their teeth. Here and there, in the an- 
gle of a field, against the white of the sky, 
rose a cross with a heavy bunch suspend- 
ed as a votive offering to each of its 
arms. ** Ve—look!” dropped from Mistral, 
touched and showing it, yet smiling with 
almost maternal pride in the candid pa- 
ganism of his people; after which he took 
up his tale again—some scented, golden 
story of the Rhone-side, such as the Goethe 
of Provence sows broadcast from those 
ever-open hands of his, of which one is 
poetry and the other reality. 

Oh miracle of words, magic concord of 
the hour, the scenery, and the brave rustic 
legend that the poet reeled off for us all 
along the narrow way, between the fields 
of mulberry and oiive and vine! How 


PROVENCE—THE GRAPE-GATHERERS 


well we felt, and how fair and light was 
life! Allofasudden my eyes were dark- 
ened, my heart was compressed with an- 
guish. ‘‘ Father, how pale you are!” said 
my son; and I had scarcely strength to 
murmur, as I showed him the castle of 
King René, whose four towers in the level 
distance watched me come, *‘ There’s Ta- 
rascon !” 

You see, we had a terrible account to set- 
tle, the Tarasconians and I! Clever peo- 
ple as they are—like all our people there— 
I knew their backs were up; they bore me 
a black grudge for my jokes about their 
town and about their great man, the illus- 
trious, the delicious Tartarin. 1 had often 
been warned by letter, by anonymous 
threats: ‘‘If ever you come through Ta- 
rascon, look out!” Others had brandish- 
ed over me the vengeance of the hero: 
‘*Tremble; the old lion has stilkdhis beak 
and claws!” A lion with a beak —the 
deuce! 

Graver still, I had it from a comman- 
dant of the mounted police of the region 
that a bagman from Paris, who, through 
a sorry identity of name, or simply as a 
“lark,” had signe * Inhonse Daudet” on 
the register oi a found himself 
assailed at the déor of a café, and threat- 
ened with a bath inthe Rhone. Our hon- 
est Tarasconians l-ave in their blood this 
game of the duckiug. 

‘* Willy-nilly, they shall take the jump 
from the big window of ‘Tarascon into the 
Rhone,” is the sense of an old Provencal 
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catch of ‘93, which is still sung there, em- 
phasized with grewsome comments on the 
drama of which King René’s towers were 
at that time witness. So, as it was not 
quite to my taste to take a 

header from the big win- 

dow, I had always in my ‘ 
journeys south 
given a_ wide 
berth to the good 
city. And now, 
this time, an evil 
fate, the desire to 









“THE PRETTY CONVENT OF PAMPERIGOUSTE.” 


go and put my arm about my dear Mistral, 
the impossibility of catching the express 
at another point, threw me straight into 
the jaws of the beaked lion. 

I might have managed it if there had 
been only Tartarin. An encounter of 
man to man, a duel with poisoned arrows, 
under the trees of the ‘‘ Walk Round ”— 
the public promenade that encircles the 
place—was not the sort of thing to fright- 
en me. But the wrath of a whole people— 
and then the Rhone, the terrible Rhone! 
Ah, I can tell you, he didn’t take up much 
room at that moment—the author of the 
two Tartarins. In vain Mistral tried to 
reassure me. ‘‘Oh, come! don’t mind! 
I'll talk to the crowd;” while my boy, a 
young medical student of the Paris hospi- 
tals, took his bistoury out of his instru- 
ment case, and prepared resolutely to rip 
something up. All this only deepened 
my gloom. 

It was a strange thing, but perceptibly, 
as we drew nearer to the city, there were 
fewer and fewer people on tle ways, and 
we met fewer of the vintagers’ carts. Soon 
we had nothing before us but the white, 


dusty road, and all around us, in the 
country, the space and solitude of the 
desert. 

‘It’s very queer,” said Mistral, under 
his breath, rather uneasy. ‘* You'd say it 
was a Sunday.” 

‘If it were a Sunday you'd hear the 
bells,’ added my son, in the same tone; 
for there was something oppressive in the 
silence that lay upon city and suburb. 
There was nothing, not 
a bell, not a cry, not 
even the jingle of a 
country cart, clear in 
the resonant air; yet 
the first houses of the 
outer town stood up at 
the end of the road—one 
of the oil-mills, the cus- 
tom-house, newly white 
washed. 

We were getting in. 
And hardly had we ad- 
vanced into the long 
street when our stupor 
was great to find it de- 
serted, with doors and 
windows closed, without 
a dog or a cat, a chick or 
a child—without a crea- 
ture: the smoky portal 
of the blacksmith disfea- 
tured of the two wheels that it usually wore 
on either flank; and the tall trellis-screen, 
with which the local doorway protects 
itself against flies, taken in, departed, like 
the flies themselves, like the exquisite puff 
of garlic which, at that hour, should have 
proceeded from the local kitchen. 

Tarascon without the smell of garlic! 
Is that the sort of thing you can fancy? 

Mistral and I exchanged looks of awe, 
and really it was not for nothing. To 
expect the howl of a delirious people, and 
to find the place a Pompeii—as silent as 
death! Further on, where we could put 
a name on every dwelling, on all the shops 
familiar to our eyes from childhood, this 
impression of the empty and the forsaken 
was still more startling. 

Closed was Bézuquet, the druggist, on 
the bit of a Square; closed likewise was 
Costecalde, the armorer, and Rébuffat, the 
pastry-cook, ‘‘the famous place for car- 
amels.” Vanished the scutcheon of No- 
tary Cambalalette, and the sign, on painted 
cloth, of Marie Joseph Escourbaniés, man- 
ufacturer of the Arles sausage; for the 
Arles sausage has always been turned out 











PORT 


at Tarascon. I point out in passing this 
great denial of historic justice. 
But, in fine, what had become of the 


? 


Tarasconians ? 


Now our wagonette rolled over the 


Long Walk, in the tepid shade, where the 
plane-trees interspaced their smooth white 


trunks, and where never a cicada was 
singing: the cicadas had flown away! 
Before the house of our Tartarin, all of 
whose shutters were closed—it wasas blind 
and dumb as its neighbors—against the 
low wall of the bit of a garden, never a 
blacking-box, never a little shoeblack to 
eall out, ‘‘A shine, Mossoo 2?” 

‘‘Perhaps there’s cholera,” one of us said. 

At Tarascon, sure enough, on the arri- 
val of an epidemic the inhabitant moves 
out and encamps under canvas, at a good- 
ish distance from the town, until the bad 
air has passed by. At this word cholera, 
which throws every Provencal into a blue 





*“‘funk,” our coachman applied the whip 
to his steeds, and a few minutes later we 
pulled up at the steps of the station, perch- 
ed on the very top of the great viaduct 
which skirts and commands the city. 
Here we found life again, and human 
voices and faces. The trains were upand 
down, in and out, on the net-work of rails: 
they drew up with the slamming of doors, 
the bawling of stations: ‘‘ Tarascon; stop 
five minutes; change for Nimes, Montpel- 
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lier, Cette.” Mistral went straight off to 
the superintendent, an old servant who 
has never left his platform for five-and 
thirty years. 

‘Well, now, Master Picard, what's the 
matter? Your Tarasconians—where are 
they? What have you done with them?” 

To which the other, greatly surprised 
at our surprise: ‘‘ Where are they? You 
don’t know? Don’t you read anything, 
then? Yet they've advertised it enough, 
their island, their Port Tarascon. Well, 
yes, then, my dear fellow, they've gone, 
the Tarasconians; gone to plant a colo- 
ny; Tartarin the illustrious at their head, 
carrying off with them the symbol of the 
city—the very Tarasque.”’ 

He broke off to give orders, to bustle 
along the line, while at our feet, erect in 
the sunset, we saw the towers, the belfries 
and bells, of the forsaken city, its old ram- 
parts gilded by the sun to the superb tone 


“THEY'VE GONE, THE TARASCONIANS.’ 


of a‘ browned” pasty, and giving exact- 
ly the idea of a woodcock pie of which 
the crust only was left. 

** And tell me, Monsieur Picard,” asked 
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BOOK FIRST. 
I. 
Complaints of Tarascon against the State of 

Things.—The Cattle. —The White Fathers.— 

A Tarasconian in Paradise.—Siege and Sur- 

render of the Abbey of Pampérigouste. 

‘* FRANQUEBALME, old fellow, I’m 
not happy about France. Our rulers 
are putting us through.” 

Uttered one evening by Tartarin 
before the fireplace of the club, with 
the gesture and accent that you may 
imagine, these memorable words are 
a compendium of what was thought 
and said at Tarascon-on-the-Rhone two 
or three months before the exodus. 
The Tarasconian in general pays little 
attention to politics; indolent by na- 
ture, indifferent to everything that 
“i'M NOT HAPPY ABOUT FRANCE.” is not a ‘‘ local interest,” he holds for 





‘*the state of things,” as he calls it. a 

Mistral of the superintendent, who had Allthe same, for some time past there had * 
come back to us with his good smile—no been a lot of things to be said about the 3 
more uneasy than that at the thought of state of things. ae 
Tarascon ‘‘on the go”’—‘‘ was this emi- ‘‘Our rulers are putting us through— 
gration en masse some time ago ?” the whole thing!” said Tartarin. 4 

**Six months.” et 

‘““And you've had no 
news of them ?” 

“None whatever.” 

Cracky! as they say a 
down there. Some time seas 
later we had news indeed, a 
detailed and precise, suffi- eA 
ciently so to enable me to 
relate to you the exodus of 
this gallant little people 
under the lead of its hero, 
and the dreadful misad- 
ventures that fell upon it. 
Pascal has said, ‘‘ We need 
the agreeable and the real; 
but this agreeable should 
itself be taken from the 
true.” I have tried to 
conform to his doctrine. 
My story is taken from the 
true—put together from 
letters of the emigrants, 
from the Memorial of the 
young secretary cf Tarta- 
rin, and from depositions 
published in the author- 
ized law reports—so that 
oe when you come across 
some Tarasconade more 
extravagant than usual, 
I'll be hanged if I invent- 


ed it! “T DARE SAY YOU KNOW THE HISTORY OF THE TARASCONIAN.” Vv 






























In this ‘‘ whole 
thing” there 
first of all the pro 
hibition of the bull- 
baiting. 
I dare say you 
know the history of 
the Tarasconian, a tj 
bad Christian 
reprobate of 


[ 
was 
i 
| 


very 
and a 
the worst kind, 
who, having got 
Paradise 
by stealing a 
march on St. 
Peter’ when his 
back was turn 


into 


“THE RABBLEBABBLE SHUT THEMSELVES UP 
WITH THE FATHERS.” 


ed, refused to go out again, in spite of 
the supplications of the saintly turnkey. 
What, in this case, did the great St. Peter 
do? He sent a whole flock of angels to 
clamor close to the highest sky, with as 
many voices as possible: ‘‘ There! there! 
the cattle! There! there! the cattle!” 
which is the call for the great game. 
Hearkening to this, the ruffian changes 
countenance. 

‘You go in for bull-baiting up here, 
then, great St. Peter ?” 

3ull-baiting ? Rather! 

did kind, old man.” 

‘Where do you have it, then ? 
does it take place ?” 

‘* Just outside there, in front of Para- 
dise, where there’s room to turn round, 
you know.” 


And asplen 


Where 
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--- At this the Tarasco- 
nian rushes out to see, 
and the gates of heaven 
are closed upon him for- 
ever. 

If I recall this legend, 
as old as the benches on 
the ‘‘ Walk Round,” it is 
to show you the passion 
of the Tarasconians for 
the said bull-baiting,and 
the indignation created 
by the suppression of 
their cherished sport. 

After this came the order to 

turn out the White Fathers 

and close their pretty convent 
of Pampérigouste, perched on 

a little hill all gray and fra 

grant with thyme and laven- 

der—it has been established 
there for ages—so that from 
the gates of the town you 
may see its belfries between 
the pines. 

The 


very 


Tarasconians were 
fond of their White 


Fathers, so gentle and good 


and harmless, who had the 
secret for making an excel 
lent elixir of the fragrant 


herbs with which the bit of a mountain 
is covered. They were also famous for 
their swallow tarts and their delicious 
pains-poires, or potted pears, which are 
quinces done up in a fine golden paste— 
whence the name of Pampérigouste given 
to the abbey. Every Tarasconian used to 
hear the chimes of the monastery: the 
odorous breeze brought them in at the 
dawn with the song of the lark, and in 
the twilight with the melancholy cry of 
the curlew. 

When the official notification that they 
were to leave their convent was served on 
the Fathers, they refused to go; they shut 
themselves up, determined to stay. 

The gentlemen and ladies of Tarascon, 
you may well believe, took up a stand. for 
their monks—the ladies, and all their sex, 
in particular, for they are very hot for re- 
ligion. Urged on by their wives, from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand of the 
common sort—dock porters, stevedores on 
the Rhone boats, those whom the genteel 
people call the Rabblebabble,* and always 
send in first to try the water—came and 


shut themselves up with the Fathers in 
* Rafataille. 
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the pretty convent of Pampérigouste. 
The good society, the gentlemen of the 
club, Tartarin at their head, had it also 
at heart to uphold the holy cause. 
There was not a minute of hesita- 
tion. But people don’t throw them- 
selves into such an enterprise with- 





“SUPERB HABILIMENTS OF CRUSADERS.” 


out preparation of any kind. That sort 
of slapdash is only for the Rabblebabble. 

Before everything it was a question of 
costume. So the costumes were ordered, 
superb habiliments of Crusaders, long 
black wrappers, with a great white cross 
on the chest, and everywhere else — be- 
fore, behind, on the shoulders — inter- 
twinings of thigh-bones in braid. It 
took a long time, in particular, to put on 
the braid. 

When everything was ready the con- 
vent was already invested; the troops sur- 
rounded it with a triple ring, encamped 
in the fields and on the stony sides of the 
little hill. The red trousers, in the thyme 
and lavender, looked at a distance like a 
flowering of poppies. You met on the 
roads continual patrols of cavalry—the 
carbine on the thigh, the seabbard swing- 
ing on the horse’s flank, the revolver case 
in the belt. 

But this exhibition of brute force was 
not the sort of thing to check the intrepid 


Tartarin, who had resolved to get through 
at the head of a handful of the gentlemen 
of the club. In Indian file, flat on their 


stomachs, ramping on hands and 
knees, with all the precautions and 
stratagems of the savages of Fen- 
imore Cooper, they succeeded in 
wriggling through the lines, in slip- 
ping between the patrols, grazing 
the rows of sleeping tents, and cir- 
cumventing the sentinels, 
while they warned each 
other of dangerous places 
by an imperfect imitation 
of the ery of a bird. 

Oh, courage was wanted 
to try such a business on 
clear nights, when you see 
as wellas by day! It’s true 
that it was quite in the in- 
terest of the besiegers to let 
as many people as possible 
get into the blockaded pre- 
cincts. What was wanted 
was rather to starve the con- 
vent out than to carry it 
by force. Accordingly the 
soldiers were ready to look 
a different way when they 
saw these prowling phan- 
toms by moonlight and 
starlight. More than one 
officer who had taken ab- 
sinthe at the club with Tar- 
tarin recognized him at a 
distance, in spite of his crusading dis- 
guise, and greeted him with a familiar 
gesture. 

Once in the place, Tartarin organized 
the defence. This devil of a fellow had 
a natural insight into every profession. 
He had read all the books on all known 
sieges. He formed his Tarasconians into 
brigades of militia, commanded by the 
bold Bravida, and above all, full of mem- 
ories of Sebastopol and Plevna, he made 
them throw up earth, lots of earth, sur- 
rounding the devoted edifice with em- 
bankments, ditches, fortifications of every 
kind, whose circle narrowed itself little 
by little; so that the besieged could scarce- 
ly breathe, and were immured behind 
their defensive works—which was just 
the thing for the besiegers. 

The Tarasconians were none the less 
delighted with the turn things were tak- 
ing. They were a wonder to themselves, 
and their works were a wonder; they 
talked of nothing but the glacis, the scarp, 



































and the counterscarp, were full of ardor 
and confidence, and above all, proud of 
their chiefs—proud of the bold Bravida, 
major-general of the place, and particu- 
larly of their great man of war, their il- 
lustrious Tartarin, general-in-chief of the 
intrenched camp, who knew all about or- 
ganizing the defence. 

Transmuted into a fortress, the con- 
vent was subjected to military discipline. 
So it must always be when ile state of 
siege is declared. Everything was done 
by beat of drum and blast of bugle. At 
the faintest early dawn—for the reveille— 
for a quarter of an hour the tattoo boom- 
ed out in the courts, in the corridors, and 
under the arches of the cloister. Ther 
trumpeted also from morning till night; 
they sounded for prayers, tara-ta, for the 
treasurer, tara-ta-ta, for the Father Stew- 
ard, tara-ta-ta-ta, rending the air with 
short, sonorous, imperious blasts. They 
bugled for the Angelus, for Matins and 
Complines. It was a thing to abash the 
besieging army, which, all abroad in the 
open air, made far less noise. 
it, on the top of the 
little hill, behind the 
bastions, the piping 
and strumming, mix- 
ed with the tinkle of 
the chimes, produced 
the bravest music, and 
scattered to the four 
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winds a sort of promise of victory, of glad 
anthem, half warlike and half holy. 

The bother was that the besiegers, quite 
quiet in their lines, without taking the 
least trouble, victualled themselves easily, 
and held high revel all day. The land 
of Provence is a land of delights, and 
produces all sorts of good things. Clear 
golden wines, meat-balls, and sausages of 
Arles, exquisite melons, delicious fruits, 
special sweets from Montélimar—every- 
thing was for the government troops, and 
neither crumb nor drop made its way into 
the blockaded abbey. Accordingiy, on 
one side, the soldiers, who had never been 
on such a spree, put on flesh so that you 
could see it grow, and that their tunics 
were almost bursting. Simply to look at 
their fine condition and the plump, shin- 
ing haunches of their horses, made one 
admire the nursing plenty of that blessed 
corner of earth. On the other side, lack- 
aday, the poor Tarasconians, especially 
the Rabblebabble, rising early, turning in 
late, overdone, incessantly on the jump, 
digging and barrowing earth night and 
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“IT WAS A FANTASTIC PROCESSION.” 


day, by the light of the sun and 
the light of torches, dried up and 
grew lean till twas a pity. 

The monks saw with terror 
that their provisions were giving 
out. There would soon be no 
more swallow tarts: sucha lotas 
they had got rid of since the be- 
ginning of the siege! The potted 
pears were coming to an end. 
Should they be able to hold out 
much longer? Every day this 
question was discussed on the 
‘amparts, scorched and cracked 
by the drought. 

‘* And the cowards don’t attack 
us,” said those of Tarascon, shak- 
ing their fists at the red trousers 
that wallowed in the grass in the 
shadow of the pines. 

But the idea of attacking them- 
selves never occurred to them, 
so strongly has this brave little 

race the sentiment of preserva- 
tion. 

Only once Escourbaniés, an 
extremist, spoke of trying a uni- 
versal sally, with the monks in 
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front, to turn the mercenaries 
head over heels. 

Tartarin shrugged his broad 
shoulders and answered with a 
single word: *‘ Infant!” 

Then taking by the arm the 
boiling Escourbaniés, he drew 
him to the top of the counter- 
scarp, and showing him with a 
large gesture the cordons of 
troops drawn up on the hill, the 
sentinels placed in all the paths: 

‘*“Yes or no, are we the be 
sieged? Well, then!” 

What was there to say to that? 
A murmur of approbation rose 
around him. 

‘*Evidently he’s right. It is 
for them to begin, since they’re 
the besiegers.” 

So it was seen once more that 


no one understood the laws of 


war like Tartarin. 

Nevertheless something had 
to be settled. One day the coun- 
cil assembled in the great chap 
ter-house, lighted from high case 
ments, surrounded by sculptured 
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wood-work, and the Father Stew 
ard read his report on the re- 
sources of the place. All the 
White Fathers 
straight upon their ‘* mercies” 

a kind of hypocritical haif-seat, 
which allowed them to be seated, 
though appearing to stand. It 
was lamentable, the Father Stew 
W hat the Tarasco 


nians had made away with since 


listened, silent 


ard’s report. 


the beginning of the siege! Swal 
many hundred; pot 
ted pears, so many thousand; and 
so many of this and so many of 
that. Of all the things he enu 
merated, with which they had 
been so well provided at the be 
cinning, there remained so little, 
so little, that you might as well 
call it nothing. 

Their Reverences were in con 


low tarts, so 


sternation. They looked at each 
other with long faces, and agreed 
that with all these reserves, given 
the attitude of the enemy, who 
had no wish to go to the extreme. 
they might have held out for 
years without wanting for any 
thing, if only they had been help 
ed. The Father Steward, in a 
monotonous, dismal voice, con- 
tinued to read. All of a sudden 
an uproar breaks in upon him. 
The door of the hall bursts open. 
Tartarin appears, a Tartarin excited and 
tragic, his cheeks flushed, his beard bris 
tling over the white cross of his dress. 
He salutes with his sword the Prior, erect 
upon his ‘‘ mercy,” then the Fathers, and 
gravely: 

‘* Monsieur le Prieur, I can no longer 
hold my men; they are dying of hunger; 
all the cisterns are empty. The moment 
has come to surrender the place or to bury 
ourselves in its ruins!” 

What he did not say, but what had, all 
the same, quite its importance, was that 
for a fortnight he had gone without his 
morning chocolate.- He saw it in his 
dreams, rich, smoking, oily,, accompanied 
with a glass of fresh water as clear as 
crystal. Whereas at present he had come 
down to the brackish water of the cis- 
terns! 

Immediately the council was on its feet, 
and, in a hubbub of voices al! talking at 
once, expressed a unanimous opinion: 
‘Surrender the place! The place must 
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““TARTARIN APPEARS.” 


be surrendered! 


selves! 


We must not bury our- 
Brother Bataillet alone—he was 
always excessive—proposed to blow up 
the convent with the powder that was left. 
He even offered to fire it himself. But they 
refused to listen to him, and when night 
had come, leaving the keys in the doors, 
monks and militia, followed by Escourba- 
niés, by Bravida, and by Tartarin, with 
liis handful of gentlemen of the club, in 
short, the whole garrison of Pampéri- 
gouste, filed out of the convent, this time 
without drum or fife, and wound silently 
down the hill. It was a fantastic pro- 
cession in the moonlight. The enemy’s 
pickets let all these good people come cut 
as peacefully as they had let them go in. 

This memorable defence of the abbey 
did the greatest honor to Tartarin: from 
that day he was the illustrious vanquished 
of Pampérigouste. But the occupation of 
their White Fathers’ house by the troops 
left a dark rancor in the hearts of the 
Tarasconians. 
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BEZUQUET ENJOYING THE COOL EVENING AIR 


IT, 

The Pharmacy on the Bit of a Square.—Appearance 
of the Man of the North.—‘God wills it, your 
Grace.”—A Paradise beyond the Seas. 

Some time after the dispersal of the 
monks, Bézuquet, the druggist, was one 
evening enjoying the cool, the * 
the air,” as they say down there, on the 
bit of a Square, with hispupil Pascalon and 
the reverend Brother Bataillet. I must tell 
you that after the closing of the convent 


good of 


the exiled monks had been gathered in by 
the Tarasconian families. Each of them 
had wanted his White Father; the people 
of means, the shop-keepers, the respectable 
middle class, all had their own ; while 
the poor families clubbed together and 
went shares in the main- 
tenance of one of the holy 
men. 

You saw a white cowl 
in all the shops—in that 
of Costecalde, the armor- 
the midst of the 
guns, the rifles, and the 
hunting knives, or beside 
the counter of Beaume- 
vieille, the haberdasher, 
behind the rows of silk 
bobbins—every where, in 
short, reared itself the 
same figure of a great 
white bird, a sort of fa- 
miliar pelican. And the 
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presence of the Fathers 
was a true blessing in the 
houses. Gentle, genial, 
well-bred, discreet, they 
were never in the way, 
never took up too much 
room at the hearth, 
and yet they maintained 
there an unaccustomed 
goodness and sweetness 
and propriety. 

It was as if the people 
had always had the Holy 
Spirit in their midst. The 
men forbore to swear or 
to say anything the least 
broad ; the women told no 
more fibs, or very few, 
and the little 
up straight and quiet on 
their high chairs. 

In the morning, in 
the evening, at prayer- 
time, at the meals, for 
the Benedicite and for 
the great white sleeves ex- 
panded like wings over the 
family; and with this perpetual blessing 
on their heads, the Tarasconians could 
do no less than live in holiness and 
virtue. 

Every one was proud of his own 
erend man, and bragged about him 
showed him off. 
had had the good fortune to be chosen as 
a refuge by Brother Bataillet. 

He was all nerves, this Brother Bata- 
illet, all enthusiasm and ardor, genuinely 
endowed with the eloquence that pleases 
the people, and renowned for his manner 
of producing parables and old tales. He 
was a superb monk—tall, well set up, 
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with a tanned skin and eyes 
of fire, the head of a Spanish 
guerilla. Under the long 
folds of his thick frieze he had 
really a fine presence, though 
one of his shoulders was 
slightly higher than the oth 
er, and he walked not quite 
straight. But no one noticed 
these trifling defects when he 
came down from the pulpit 
after his sermon and cleaved 
the with his 
great nose in the air, in 


crowd 


a hurry to get back to 
the vestry, still 
quivering and shaken 


and 


with his own eilo- 
quence. The enthu 
astic women, as he 

with 


passed, cut off 


morsels 


eir Scissors 
of his white cloak; he 
vas called on this ac- 
count the ‘‘ scalloped ” 
Father, and his gown 
was so soon beyond all 
use, that the convent 
great trouble to 
keep him supplied. 

Well, then, Bézuquet was in front of his 
shop with Pascalon, and opposite to them 
was Brother Bataillet, sitting astride of 
hischair. They were so comfortable there, 
in the serenity of the blessed, that it was 
a pleasure to breathe; for at that hour for 
Bézuquet no customer is a customer; it is 
the same as at night—the poor sick may 
wriggle as they like—-nothing will induce 
the honest apothecary to put himself out. 
It is not the hour. 
Pascalon 


nad 


He was listening, and 
too, to of those beautiful 
stories that his Reverence knew how to 
tell, while afar, in the town, in the closing 
hum of a fine summer’s day, the band of 
the garrison sounded the recall. 

All of a sudden the pupil sprang up, 
red and excited, and without considering 
that he was interrupting his Reverence, 
cried out, pointing his finger to the other 
end of the bit of a Square, and stammering 
according to his wont: ‘* There 
Monsieur Tar-tar-tarin.” 

We already know what a peculiar per- 
sonal admiration Pascalon entertained for 
the great man of Tarascon. 

Sure enough, in the sunset, at some dis- 
tance, Tartarin’s well-known form 
outlined. 


one 


comes 


was 














“CUT OFF WITH THEIR SCISSORS MORSELS OF HIS WHITE CLOAK.” 


He was not alone, for near him moved 
a personage in pearl-gray gloves and 
thoroughly careful attire, who talked 
with him as they stopped in the Square. 
Rather, perhaps, it was Tartarin who talk- 
ed, full of animation and gesticulating for 
two, while his companion listened, silent, 
stiff, motionless, perfectly calm. 

He was a man of the North, as you 
could easily see. You know aman of the 
North in the South by his quiet attitude 
and the brevity of his slow speech; just 
as surely as you recognize a man of the 
South in the North by his exuberance of 
gesture and of phrase. 

The Tarasconians were in the habit of 
seeing Tartarin often in company with 
strangers, for nobody ever passed through 
the town without stopping to visit, as one 
of its curiosities, the famous lion-killer, 
the illustrious Alpine climber, the modern 
Vauban, for whom the siege of Pampéri- 
gouste has created a fresh renown. 

From this affluence of visitors had 
arisen for the whole town an era of pros- 
perity formerly unknown. 

The innkeepers made their fortunes, 
and vet were not the only gainers, for the 
whole trade of the place was the better; 
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M. LE DUC DE MONS. 


lives of the great man were sold by the 
booksellers, and you saw nothing in the 
shop fronts but his portrait as a climber, 
as a Crusader, in every possible form, and 
in every phase of his heroic existence. 
But this time it was not an ordinary 
visitor, a chance tourist passing through, 
who accompanied Tartarin. It was a 
stranger of mark, as you might see from 
his grand air and the respectful manner 
in which the other spoke to him. 

They had crossed the Square and had 
come nearer. Tartarin, with a fine flour- 
ish, indicated his companion. 

‘*My dear Bézuquet and your Rever- 
ence, let me present you to M. le Duc de 
Mons.”’ 

A duke!—goodness gracious! There 
had never been one at Tarascon. A 
camel had been seen there, a baobab,* a 
lion-skin, a collection of poisoned arrows 
and of alpenstocks of honor; but a duke, 
never in the world! Bézuquet had risen ; 
he bowed, rather embarrassed all the 
same at finding himself, without having 
been notified in advance, in the presence 
of so great a personage. He panted, 

* Tartarin’s extraordinary plant, commemorated 
in the former histories of his life. 


” 


‘* Monsieur le Due—Monsieur le Due 

Tartarin interrupted. ‘‘ Let us go in, 
gentlemen. We have to talk of grave 
matters.” 

He passed first, rounding his back with 
a mysterious air, and they went into the 
little consulting-room of the pharmacy, 
whose glass front, looking out on the 
Square, served as a show-case for jars of 
embryos, preserved tape-worms, and little 
bundles of camphor cigarettes. 

The door closed upon them as if they 
had been conspirators. Pascalon retain 
ed alone in the shop. Bézuquet, before 
disappearing, had told him what to say 
to any one who should call, and not to 
allow such people, under any pretext, to 
come near the consulting-room. The pu 
pil, greatly mystified, began to arrange on 
the shelves the boxes of jujube, the bottles 
of sirupus gummi, and other products of 
the laboratory. 

The sound of voices reached him at 
moments, and he distinguished especially 
the ringing voice of Tartarin. Then he 
went nearer the door, trying to catch 
some snatches of talk. He heard nothing 
but some strange words: ‘‘ Polynesia— 
earthly paradise—sugar-cane—distilleries 

free colony.”” Then an emphatic out 
break from Brother Bataillet: ‘* Bravo! 
I’m in it.” As for the man of the North, 
confound him! he talked so low—no fire 
nor flame in him—that one heard no- 
thing. 

It was no use for Pascalon to flatten 
his ear against the key-hole. All of a 
sudden the door burst open, smitten, manu 
militari, by the lusty fist of Brother Ba- 
taillet, and the pupil rolled over to the 
other end of the pharmacy. But the 
others were so excited that nobody paid 
attention to the incident. 

Tartarin, erect on the threshold, the fire 
of enthusiasm in his glance, his forefinger 
lifted to the bundles of poppy-heads dry- 
ing on the ceiling of the shop, with the 
gesture of an archangel brandishing the 
great sword, exclaimed, from the depth of 
his lungs and with the tone of one in- 
spired : 

‘* God wills it, your Grace. Our work 
will be great!” 

There was a confusion of outstretched 
hands seeking each other, mixing with 
each other, grasping each other, energetic 
grips intended to seal forever irrevocable 
pledges. Still glowing with this supreme 
expansion, Tartarin, erect and taller than 
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ever, quitted the pharmacy with the Due 
de Mons. 

They the 
town, and traversed the bit of a Square, 


continued their circuit of 
directing their steps toward the residence 
of Costecalde, the armorer. 

Two days later The Forum and. ,The 
Piper of Tarascon were full of art 
and advertisements on the subject of a 


icles 
colossal enterprise. The heading bore in 
hig letters, ‘‘ Free Colony of Port Taras- 
con.” Then came stupefying announce- 
ments: ‘‘ For sale, lands at five francs 
the acre, bringing in several millions of 
Fortune rapid and as- 
sured. Colonists wanted.” 


Exceptional favors were specified for 


franes a year. 


the inhabitants of Tarascon and the coun- 
t Further appeared a historic 
sketch of the island on which the project- 


"y about. 


ed colony was to settle—an island pur- 
chased from the king, Nagonko, by the 
Due de Mons in the course of his travels. 
There was certain 
neighboring islands which might be ac- 
quired later, to extend the establishment; 
but the main insistence was on the prin 
cipal island—a real promised land, a land 
of Canaan. 

A climate paradisiacal, the tempera 
ture of Oceanica, very moderate in spite of 
its proximity to the equator, varying only 
from one to two degrees, bet ween 25 and 28 ; 
the country extremely 
fertile, extremely wooded 
and admirabiy watered, 
rising rapidly from the 
sea, which permitted ev- 
ery one to choose tlie al- 
titude best suited to his 
temperament. Theabun 
dance of springs and wa- 
tercourses Was a guaran 
tee of the establishment 
on the most reasonable 
terms of all industries 
requiring any kind of 
motive power, and the 
natural irrigation of the 
country placed every spe- 
cies of colonial product 
on a footing, as it were, of 
exceptional profusion. In 
fine, provisionsabounded, 
delicious fruits on every 
tree, game of every kind 
in the woods and fields, 
with innumerable fish in 
the waters. From the 
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point of view of commerce and navigation, 
asplendid readstead could contain a whole 
fleet—a harbor of perfect safety, shut in 
by breakwaters, with an inner basin and a 
special one for repairs. Quays, landing 
stages, a light-house, a semaphore, steam 
cranes—nothing would be wanting. 

The work had already been begun by 
coolies and Australian aborigines, under 
the direction and on the plans of highly 
skilled engineers, and of the most distin 
guished architects. The settlers would 
find comfortable habitations on their arri 
val, and even, by ingenious arrangements, 
with fifty franes more, the houses would 
be fitted up according to their wants. 

You may faney whether the famous 
Tarasconian imagination began to work 
over the perusal of all these wonders. In 
every family they drew up plans. Every 
one knocked up a house according to his 
taste — one dreaming of green shutters, 
another of a pretty porch; this one having 
a fancy for brick, and that one for rough 
stone. 

They designed, they tried different 
things, adding one touch to another—a 
pigeon-house would be graceful, a wea- 
ther-cock wouldn’t look bad. 

‘*Oh, papa, a veranda!” 

‘*Hang it, then; a veranda, my dears!” 

For all it was going to cost! At the 
same time that these good folk treated 
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themselves so freely to anything they fan- 
cied in the way of a pretty cottage, the 
articles of the Forum and the Piper were 
reproduced in all the Southern papers; 
town and country were deluged with cir- 
culars exhibiting little vignettes framed 
in the palm, the cocoa-nut, the banana, 
and other outlandish vegetation; the 
whole province was handed over to a 
frantic propaganda. 

On the dusty roads of the neighborhood 
Tartarin’s gig kept passing at a swinging 
trot. Tartarin in person and Brother Ba- 
taillet, placed in front, sat as close togeth- 
er as possible, to make a rampart of their 
bodies for the Duc de Mons, enveloped in 
a green veil and devoured by mosquitoes, 
wv’ ich assailed him with rage on all sides 
i izzing battalions, in spite of Tartarin 
anu the Brother, in spite of the veil, in 
spite of the huge whacks his Grace dealt 
himself. Gorged with the blood of the 
man of the North, they continued to apply 
an unrelenting sting to surfaces already 
completely distended. 

For a man of the North was what he 
was, this fine gentleman! He was never 
guilty of a gesture, scarcely of a word, 
much less of an exaggeration. Add to 
this his coolness—he never got ‘‘ started,” 
but saw things as they are, and as he him- 
self was. You could feel safe with him, 
and fear no lies. And thenaduke! On 
the bits of Squares half shadowed with 
plane - trees and smeared over with great 
sun spots, in the brown old villages, in 
the wine-shops eaten up with flies, in the 
dancing-rooms, and everywhere else, ad- 
dresses and sermons and lectures went 
on. The Duke, in terms clear and con- 
cise, as simple as the naked truth, set forth 
the delights of Port Tarascon ; the elo- 
quence of the monk preached emigration 
as a crusade; Tartarin, as dusty with his 
wayfaring as at a battle’s close, tossed off 
a few nervous words, all feeling—words 
that rolled and swelled—‘ Victory, con- 
quest, new country.” The energy of his 
gesture seemed to hurl away over every 
one’s head. Or else there were gatherings 
for discussion, like electoral caucuses, 
where everything went on by question 
and answer. 

‘* Are there any venomous animals?” 

‘‘Not one. Nota serpent. Not even 
a mosquito. And in the way of wild 
beasts, nothing at all.” 

‘But they say that in those parts—far 
Oceanica—there are anthropophagi.” 


‘*Never in the world! They are all 
vegetarians.” 

‘Is it true that the savages go quite 
naked ?” 

‘*That, perhaps, may be a little true: 
but not all; and, at any rate, we'll clothe 
them.” 

Articles, advertisements, lectures, every 
thing was wildly successful; the shares 
were taken up by the hundred and the 
thousand, the emigrants flowed in, and 
not only from Tarascon, but from all the 
South. They came over even from Beau 
caire. But there the line had to be drawn. 
Tarascon thought them very bold, thes 
intruders of Beaucaire. For centuries 
there has existed between the two towns 
a rivalry, a muffled animosity, which, fed 
by innumerable aggravations on one side 
and the other, by jokes at each other's ex 
pense, to say nothing of expressions of 
contempt, threatens never to die out. 

Separated by the whole breadth of the 
Rhone, the two cities regard each other 
across the river as irreconcilable enemies. 
The bridge that has been thrown between 
them has not brought them any nearer. 
This bridge is never crossed; in the first 
place, because it’s very dangerous. The 
people of Beaucaire no more go to Taras- 
con than those of Tarascon go to Beau 
caire. 

If you seek to discover the grounds of 
this inexplicable aversion, they answer 
you on one side and the other with phrases 
that explain nothing. ‘‘Oh, you know, 
we know all about them, the Tarascon 
folk,” say the Beaucairenes. 

‘* All the same, we know what they’re 
worth, our neighbors at Beaucaire,” say 
the Tarasconians. 

Accordingly there were to be no Beau- 
cairenes in the settlement of Port Taras- 
con. First of all, as was quite right, the 
Tarasconians; afterward, if any room was 
left—why, they would see. 

But if settlers were not accepted outside 
of Tarascon and its cincture, money was 
accepted from all the world; shareholders 
were welcome from anywhere and every- 
where; .the famous acres at five francs 
(bringing in several thousand franes per 
annum) were disposed of in batches. 
Accepted too were the gifts in kind which 
many persons enthusiastic for the work 
sent in to meet the requirements of the 
colony. The Forum published the lists, 
and in these lists might have been found 
the most extraordinary objects. 
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“4 box of little beads. 
‘“A set of numbers of The Forum. 
‘“M. Becoulet, forty-five nets, in che 
nille and beads, for the Indian women. 

“Madame Dourladoure, six pocket 
handkerchiefs and six knives for the 
parsonage. 

‘An embroidered banner for the Or- 
pheon. 

: Anduze, of Maquelonne, a stuffed fla- 
mingo. 

‘Six dozen dog-collars. 

‘A braided jacket. 

‘A pious lady of Marseilles, a priest's 
vestment, a trimming for the incense 
bearer, and a canopy for the pyx. 

‘A collection of coleoptera under 
glass.” 
~ And regularly, in each list, was men- 
tioned an offering from Mademoiselle 
Tournatoire: ‘‘ A complete suit 
to clothe a savage.” Such was 
the constant preoccupation of 
this good old maid. All these 
queer, fantastic contributions, 
in which the Southern imagina- 
tion displayed 
its high, uncon 
sc1ous comi 
cality, made 
their way by 
the boxful to 
the docks, the 
great receiv- 
ing houses of 
the Free and Indepen- 
lent Colony established 
at Marseilles. The Duc 
de Mons had fixed there 
his centre of operations. 

From his offices, sump- 
tuously fitted up in spien- 
did apartments, he brewed 
the business on a great scale, got up com- 
panies for distilling from the sugar-cane 
or for working the ‘‘trepang,” a species 
of mollusk of which the Chinese ai. very 
fond, and for which, said the prospectus, 
they will pay any price. Every day, with 
the indefatigable nobleman, saw the bud- 
ding of some new idea, the dawn of some 
great job, which the same evening found 
quite set on its feet. 

in the intervals he organized a com- 
mittee of shareholders under the chair- 
manship of the Greek banker Kagaras- 
paki, and deposited their funds with the 
Ottoman bankers Pamenyai ben Kaga, 
an extraordinarily safe house, conspicu- 
Vou, LXXXI.—No. 481.--2 
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ous for its prudence in whatever it took 

up. 

Tartarin now passed his life—a feverish 
life—in travelling from Tarascon to Mar- 
seilles, and from Marseilles to Tarascon. 
He kept the enthusiasm of his fellow-citi- 
zens up to the mark, pushed on the local 
propaganda, and then suddenly dashed 
off by express to be present at some 
board, some meeting of stockholders. 
Every day his admiration for the Duke 
increased. 

He, dear fellow, always on the gush, 
and instinctively mistrustful, perhaps, of 
himself, held up as an example to every 
one the Duke’s coolness and the Duke’s 
judgment. 

‘‘No danger of exaggeration with him. 
He produces none of those decep 
atmospheric effects that Daudet is f a 
of charging us 
with.” 

On the other 
hand,the Duke 
showed him- 
self little, and 
talked even 
less than in 
the beginning. 
The man of 
the North ef- 
faced himself 
before the man of 
the South, put him 
always in the fore- 
ground, and left to 
his inexhaustible lo- 
quacity the care of 
all explanations, of 
all promises, of all 
pledges. He con- 
tented himself with 
saying, 

‘*Mr. Tartarin alone knows my whole 
thought.” 

And you may judge whether Mr. Tar- 
tarin was proud! 

Ill. 

The Port Tarascon Gazette.-—Good News of the Col- 
ony.—In Polygamilia.— Tarascon prepares to 
weigh Anchor.—Don’t start! In Heaven’s Name, 
don’t start! 

One morning Tarascon woke up with 
this telegram pasted on all the street cor- 
ners: 


“The Farandole, a great sailing ship 
of twelve hundred tons, has just left Mar- 
seilles at dawn, carrying in her bosom, 
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THE “ FARANDOLE” 


with the fortunes of a whole people, an 
assortment of goods for the savages and a 
cargo of agricultural implements. Eight 
hundred emigrants on board, all Taras- 
conians, among whom are Bompard, Pro- 
visional Governor of the Colony; Bézu- 
quet, chemist - physician ; the Reverend 
Father Vezole; and Notary Cambalalette, 
Assessor of Taxes. I myself have seen 
them outintotheopen. Everything well. 
The Duke radiant. Print this. 
TARTARIN OF TARASCON.” 


This telegram, posted up all over the 
town by the care of Pascalon, to whom it 
was addressed, filled the place with jubi- 
lation. The streets had put on their holi- 
day look, all the world was out-of-doors, 
every one wishing to read the blessed de- 
spatch; and knots of people stopped before 
each placard, the words of which were 
repeated from mouth to mouth: “ Eight 
hundred emigrants—Tartarin seen them 
out into the open—the Duke radiant.” 
There was not a single Tarasconian who 
was not as radiant as the Duke. 

It was the second batch of emigrants 
that Tartarin, invested by the Duc de Mons 
with the fine title and the important func- 
tions of Governor of the Free and Inde- 
pendent Colony of Port Tarascon, had 


LEAVING MARSEILLES. 


forwarded in this manner to Marseilles on 
its way to the promised land. A month 
before he had also seen out into the open 
the first batch, borne off by the steamer 
Lucifer, and this first shipment had been 
effected under as happy auspices as the 
second. The same telegram, the same en- 
thusiasm, the same radiance of the Duke. 
But the Lucifer, which had sailed a month 
ago, had not yet passed the entrance of 
the Suez Canal. Arrested there by an 
accident—the breakage of her horizontal 
shaft—this rather shaky old steamer, a 
second-hand purchase, had to wait to be 
helped and rescued by the Farandole be- 
fore she could continue her journey. 

This accident, nevertheless, which 
might have seemed of bad omen, had not 
in the least chilled, on the part of the Ta- 
rasconians, the desire to try their hand at 
founding a new state. It is true that on 
this first vessel only the Rabblebabble 
had been shipped—the people of the com- 
moner sort, you know—those that are al- 
ways sent on first. The broken shaft, the 
forced stop, the delay in the voyage, had 
therefore not had the same importance as 
if the distressed ship had carried the Ta- 
rasconians of mark. 

On the Farandole, also, there had been 
a further instalment of the Rabblebabble, 
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accompanied by a few of the wilder spir- 
its, like Notary Cambalalette, Assessor of 
Taxes of the colony. The good druggist 
Bézuquet, a man of peace, in spite of his 
formidable mustaches, fond of his little 
comforts, afraid of the heat and the cold, 
little inclined to distant and dangerous 
adventures, had resist- 
ed long before consent- 
ing to be despatched. 
Under Tartarin’s 
pressure, to all his ar- 
cuments—‘‘ Bézuquet, 
we owe ourselves tothe 
work: it is for us to 
set the example ’’—he 
had at first answered 
only by dubious head- 
shakes. It cost him 
too much to leave the 
snug shell of his phar- 
macy and exchange 
for the pitching and 
rolling of a cabin his 
sound naps in the little 


consulting-room with ‘ 
the tape-worms. To 
overcome his resist 


ance nothing less had 
been required than the 


diploma of a full phy- 


sician. 

Bézuquet had cov- 
eted all his life this 
blessed scroll, which 


the Governor of Port Tarascon now con- 
ferred upon him by private authority. 

The Governor, indeed, conferred, by the 
same authority, many other parchments 
and patents and commissions, appointing 
directors, sub-directors, secretaries, com- 
missaries, grandees of the first class and 
the second class, all of which permitted 
him to gratify the taste of his compatriots 
for everything in the way of honors, dis 
tinctions, costumes, and braids. 

With Father Vezole, who had taken the 
same ship as Cambalalette and Bézuquet, 
there had not been the least difficulty. 
He was such a thorough good soul, Father 
Vezole, always ready for anything and 
pleased with everything, saying ‘‘ God be 
praised!” to everything that happened: 
‘“God be praised!” when he had had to 
leave the convent; ‘‘God be praised!” 
when they had thrust him on shipboard 
along with the fortunes of a people, the 
assortment of goods for the savages and 
the Rabblebabble, with instructions to say 
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mass on Sundays, to receive the confes- 
sions of the emigrants, to attend the last 
moments of those about to die, and to bap- 
tize any little settlers who might come 
into the world. 

As for the members of the nobility and 
of the upper middle class, before paying 
with their they had 
paid with their pocket-books, 
as subscribers, which was very 
handsome to begin with. For 

the rest, there was 
no hurry; while 
they showed 


persons 


Rs 


“EVERY ONE WISHING TO READ.” 


plenty of ardor and faith, they were not 
sorry to leave those who had preceded 
them time to send back news of their ar 
rival at Port Tarascon, so that the state 
of affairs might be fully known. 

You may easily conceive that Tartarin, 
in his quality of Governor, organizer, re 
presentative of the idea of the Due de 
Mons, was able to leave France only with 
the last batch. While he waited for the 
day so impatiently desired, on which he 
should set foot on the vessel that was to 
carry him beyond the seas at the head of 
the best society of Tarascon, he displayed 
the energy and activity which we have 
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A VEILED LADY REQUESTED TO SPEAK WITH TARTARIN. 


been free to admire in all his undertak- 
ings. He seemed to have a fiery flame 
in his body. 

Perpetually on the rush, from Tarascon 
to Marseilles arid from Marseilles to Ta- 
rascon, as difficult to catch asa meteor im- 
pelled by an invincible force, he appeared 
in either of these cities only to leave it in- 
stantly for the other. 

‘You are tiring yourself out, mum- 
mum-master,”’stammered Pascalon, on the 
evenings on which the great man came to 
the pharmacy with a steaming brow and 
a rounded back. 

But Tartarin straightened himself to 
his height. ‘‘Tll rest out there. No, 
Pascalon, to our work!” 

The pupil had been in full charge of the 
shop ever since Bézuquet’s departure, but 
he superadded to this responsibility func- 
tions much more important. 

To push on the propaganda so well 
started, Tartarin had established a journal, 
The Port Tarascon Gazette, and named 
Pascalon editor-in-chief. 

In this character the youth carried on 
the paper quite alone, from the first to the 
last line, under the instructions and the 





superior direction of the Go. 
ernor. 

It is true that this comb 
nation was slightly injuriou 
to the interests of the pharm: 
cy: the articles to write, th 
vroofs to correct, the rushing 
round to the printer’s, left th 
good druggist’s representativ: 
but little time to occupy him 
self conscientiously with lab 
oratory work. But the paper 
before everything! 

The Gazette treated the 
public of the metropolis every 
morning to the latest news of 
the settlement; it contained 
articles on its resources, its 
beauties, its magnificent fu 
ture, and also published smal! 
items, miscellanies, and vari 
ous kinds of tales. 

There was something for 
every taste. 

There were accounts of ex 
ploring parties in the islands 
conquests, fights against the 
savages, for bold and adven 
turous spirits. To the country 
gentlemen were offered stories 
of the pursuit of game in the 
forest, and others, equally astonishing, of 
that of fish in rivers extraordinarily stock 
ed, together with a description of the 
methods and the tackle of the natives of 
the country. Persons of a more peaceful 
habit—shop-keepers, good sedentary citi 
zens—were delighted to read about some 
fresh luncheon on the grass, on the edge 
of a tumbling brook, in the shadow of the 
great outlandish trees: they could fancy 
they were already there; they could feel 
the juice of luscious fruits—mangoes, pine 
apples, and bananas—trickle between their 
teeth. ‘‘And no flies!” said the newspa 
per; which added a charm the more, flies 
being, as is well known, the scourge 
of all picnics and excursions on Tarascon 
soil. 

The Gazette even published a novel- 
‘“*The Maid of Tarascon”—about the daugh 
ter of a colonist abducted by the son of a 
Papuan king who had fallen in love with 
her; and the ups and downs and ins and 
outs of this love drama opened boundless 
horizons to the imagination of young per 
sons. 

The financial department was devoted 
to quotations from the colonial markets, 
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to advertisements of the issue of allot- 
ments of land, or of shares in refineries or 
distilleries, as well as to the publication 
of subscribers’ names and of the lists of 
contributions in kind, which continued to 
flow in. The preoccupation of the good 
ladv who wished to clothe a savage kept 
constantly turning up. It was the dream 
of her life—perhaps a religious vow. 

To meet the demand for such frequent 
shipments of a complete suit for a savage, 
she must have set up regular workshops 
under ner roof. 

But this innocent spinster was not the 
only one to become conscious of the fer- 
mentation of strange conjectures, thanks 
to such an explosion of the colonizing 
spirit, of the idea of expatriation on be- 
half of countries so far away and so little 
known. 

One day Tartarin had remained quietly 
at home in his little house, his feet in his 
slippers and his person snugly enveloped 
in his dressing- gown ; not unoccupied, 
however, for near him, on the table, were 
scattered books and papers. He had there 
at hand the accounts of the explorations 
of Bougainville and Dumont d’Urville, 
works on colonization, and hand-books on 
different kinds of tillage. In the stillness 
of his study, amid his poisoned arrows, 
with the shadow of the baobab trembling 
delicately on the blinds, he ‘‘ got up” the 
subject of his settlement and stuffed his 
memory with information extracted from 
Betweenwhiles he sought relief 
from these researches in signing some pat- 
ent, in appointing a Grandee of the first 
class, or in creating some new public func- 
tion. And this was not the least arduous 
part of his task, given the delirious ambi- 
tion of his fellow-citizens and the impos- 
sibility of satisfying them all. 

While he was thus occupied, rounding 
his eyes and blowing into his cheeks, 
it was announced to him that a lady, 
dressed in black, veiled, and refusing to 
give her name, requested to speak to him. 
She had not even been willing to come in 
and waitin the garden. Tartarin rushed 
out to her just as he was—in his slippers 
and dressing-gown. The day was draw- 
ing to a close, objects were growing al- 
ready indistinct in the twilight; but in 
spite of her thick veil, simply by the fire 
of the two eyes that glowed beneath the 
tissue, Tartarin recognized his visitor as 
soon as he was near her. 

‘“*Madame Escourbaniés!” 


} 
books. 


‘* Monsieur Tartarin, you see before you 
a most unhappy woman!” 

Her voice trembled ; it was full of tears. 
The good fellow was quite moved by it. 
He took the hand of Madame Escourba- 
niés and, with a paternal accent: 

‘*My poor Evelina, what’s the matter? 
Tell me!” 

Tartarin called almost all the ladies in 
town by their baptismal names. He had 
seen them as little girls; as a municipal 
officer he had been present when they were 
civilly married; he was their confidant, 
their friend, almost their uncle. 

He had taken Evelina’s arm, and they 
strolled together round the little tank with 
the goldfish. Then she told him her 
trouble, her conjugal anxieties. 

From the beginning of the talk about 
the settlement her husband had tried to 
worry her. Onevery pretext he broke out: 

‘* You'll see—you'll see when once we 
are over there in Polygamilia!” 

She, poor thing, very jealous, but also 
very simple and even a little silly, had 
taken his teasing quite seriously. 

‘Ts this true, Monsieur Tartarin? Is it 
true that in that dreadful country men 
may marry several times ?” 

He reassured her as best he could. 
‘No, indeed, my dear Evelina; you are 
quite wrong. All the savages in that 
quarter are monogamous. Their morals 
are perfectly correct. Besides, under the 
direction of our White Fathers, there’s 
nothing to fear in that line.” 

‘*And yet the very name of the country 
—this Polygamilia.” 

Then only he understood the joke that 
her great trifler of a husband had tried 
to make, and he burst into a loud laugh. 
‘He is making fun of you, my dear. 
The name of the country is not Polyga- 
milia, but Polynesia, which doesn’t even 
sound much like it. It means a great lot 
of islands.” 

He went on some time longer, walking 
her about the little garden, soothing down 
her jealousy, explaining her husband’s bad 
pun, which at first she had some difficulty 
in understanding, and comforting her so 
kindly and completely that she ended by 
laughing with him over her blunder. 

Meanwhile the weeks went by, and still 
no letters arrived from the actual settlers; 
nothing arrived but telegrams—telegrams 
forwarded by the Duke from Marseilles. 
They were very laconic, dashed off hur- 
riedly from Aden, from Sydney, from the 
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THE LADING OF THE “ TOOTOOPUMPUM.” 


different places where the Farandole had 
put in. After all, there was no such 
great ground for surprise, so notorious and 
so insurmountable is the indolence of the 
Tarasconian. 

Why should they have written? Tele- 
grams were quite sufficient. Those that 
were received and regularly published in 
the Gazette brought nothing but good 
news—a delightful voyage, a sea of oil, 
every one perfectly well. 

Nothing more than this was needed to 
keep up the general zeal. 

At last, one day, at the very top of the 
Gazette, appeared the following ‘‘ cable,” 
forwarded like the rest from Marseilles: 

‘*Arrived Port Tarascon.—Triumphal 
Entry.—Friendship struck up with Natives 
coming to meet us on Pier.—Tarasconian 
Flag floats over Town-Hall. —- Te Dewm 
sung in Metropolitan Church.—Every- 
thing ready; come quick!” 

There came next a dithyrambic article, 
dictated by Tartarin, on the occupation of 
the new father-land, the foundation of the 
young city, the visible protection of God, 
the flag of civilization planted in virgin 
soil, the future open to all. 

No more was wanted to overcome the 
very last hesitations. A new issue of 
shares at a hundred franes an acre was 
rapidly taken up. The bourgeoisie, the 
clergy, the nobility—the whole place wish- 
ed to start instantly; the thing became 
a monomania, a fever, so that even the 
grumblers like Costecalde, those who up 
to this time had been lukewarm and even 


had affected doubts, wer« 
now most crazy to get 
off. 

The preparations wer 
pushed forward on all 
sides. The nailing of 
boxes went on in the very 
streets, littered with straw 
andhay. The bang of the 
hammer was heard from 
morning till night. Men 
worked in their shirt 
sleeves, all in good-hu- 
mor, singing and whis 
tling, and tools were bor 
rowed and lent from hand 
to hand, while the liveliest 
remarks were exchanged. 
The women packed up 
their finery, the Fathers 
their ciboria, the little 
ones their little toys. The 
vessel chartered for the genteel portion 
of Tarascon had been christened the 
Tootoopumpum, the popular name of 
the Tarasconian tambourine, the national 
musical instrument that presides at the 
dances and the reels. It was a large iron 
steamer, commanded by Captain Scrapou- 
chinat, of Toulon, a seaman of wide ex- 
perience. They were all to go on board 
at Tarascon itself. 

The waters of the Rhone were fair, and 
as the ship had not a great draught, it had 
been possible to bring it up the river as 
far as the town and moor it at the quay. 
The lading and stowing took a whole 
month. 

While the sailors were arranging the 
innumerable boxes in the hold, the future 
passengers settled themselves in advance 
in their cabins. And it was a pleasure to 
see with what jollity, what delightful good- 
humor, all this went on. Every one was 
pleased, and only wanted to render service 
to every one else. 

‘*This place suits you better? Don’t 
mention it!” 

‘‘ This cabin pleases you more? Make 
yourself comfortable!” 

And so with everything. The Tarasco- 
nian nobility,usually so sniffy,the Aigue- 
boulides, the Escudelles, people who usu 
ally looked down at one from the bridge 
of their great noses, now fraternized with 
their social inferiors. 

In the midst of the hurly-burly of going 
on board, a letter was received one morn- 
ing from Father Vezole, dated from Port 
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Tarascon. It was the first mail that had 
urrived. 
‘God be praised, we've got here!” 
he good Father. ‘* We're in 
od many little things.” 


said 
‘ want of a 
[There was not much enthusiasm in this 
ter. neither were there details 
The reverend gentle 


many 
out the colony. 
an confined himself to a few remarks 
ibout the king, Nagonko, and about Li- 
young daughter of the king, a 

arming little thing whom he had pre- 
sented with a beaded net for her hair. He 
requested further that they should send 
on a few objects slightly more practical 


i 


rki, the 


than the habitual gifts of the subscribers. 
This was all. Not a single word about 

harbor, about the town, about the 
settlement. Brother Bataillet was furious. 

‘‘He seems to me very slack, your Father 
Vezole,” he said to Tartarin; ‘* but trust 
ne to shake him up for you when I get 
there. 

This letter was indeed very cold, espe 
ially coming from such a genial person ; 
yut the bad effect that it might have pro 
duced was lost in the confusion of getting 
settled on board, in the deafening noise 
f the transplantation of a whole city. 

The Governor—Tartarin was now call- 
passed his days on 
With a 
his face and his hands behind 
his back, he walked up and down amid 
a confusion of strange things 


ed only by this name 

e deck of the Tootoopumpum. 
Smue on 
bread bas- 
kets, chests of drawers, warming~-pans 
vhich had not yet found stowage in the 

id. He gave advice in a patriarchal 

ve: ‘* You’re taking too many things, 
my children. You'll findeverything you 
want over there.” 

Thus he had left behind him his arrows, 
his baobab, and his goldfish. Of 
he was taking his arms—his American 
rifle, the thirty-two shooter—and 
some flannel, plenty of flannel. 

And how he looked after everything; 


course 


also 


how he had an eye on everything, not 
only on board,but also on shore, from the 
rehearsals of the Orpheon to the drill of 
the militia on the Long Walk! This mil- 
itary organization of the Tarasconians 
had survived the siege of Pampérigouste; 
it had even been carried further, in view 
of the defence of the colony, and the con- 
quests that there was a good expectation 
of making. Tartarin was delighted with 
the martial attitude of his troops, and fre- 
quently expressed his satisfaction to them 
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as well as to their chief, the bold Bravida, 
in orders of the day. 

And yet there was a fold in the Gov 
ernor’s brow. 

Two days before they set sail, Barafort, 
a fisherman the had found 
among the osiers of the bank an empty 


on Rhone, 


bottle, hermetically corked, of which the 


glass was still clear enough to permit some- 
thing like a roll of paper to be perceived 
There’s no fisherman who doesn't 
waif of this kind is 


inside 


know that a to be 





handed over to 
the authorities; 
so Barafort had 
carried his trea- 
sure-trove tothe 
Governor, the 
only authority 
now recognized 
by the Tarasco- 
nians. Here, therefore, is the strange let- 
ter contained in the mysterious bottle: 


““BARAFORT HAD FOUND 
AN EMPTY BOTTLE, 
HERMETICALLY CORKED.” 


‘ Tartarin, Tarascon, Europe : 

‘* Appalling cataclysm at Port Taras- 
Island, city, harbor, swallowed up; 
sunk out of sight. 3ompard admirable 
as usual, and as usual paying for his de 
votion with his life. Don’t In 
Heaven’s name let no one come!” 


con, 


come! 


This letter was evidently the production 
of a practical joker. How had it ever 
been carried from the depths of Oceanica 
and cast ashore precisely at Tarascon? 
What mighty wave could have floated it 
And the ‘* paying 
as usual with his life,” didn’t that alone 
betray a misleading ‘intention? Never 
mind, this portent disturbed the triumph 
of our friend. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THROUGH THE CAUCASUS. 


BY THE VICOMTE EUGENE MELCHIOR DE VOGUE. 


I. 

NHE railway system of southern Russia 
ends at Rostov, on the Don, whence it 
shoots out a long branch to the foot of the 
Caucasus, over a distance of 435 miles, 
across the Ponto-Caspian Isthmus. Ros- 
tov is the last Russian town properly so 
called. It guards the estuary of the Don, 
which becomes insensibly the Sea of Azof. 
Everything is ready there for a great com- 
mercial port like Bordeaux or London. 
Imagine to yourself these towns at the 
time when our ancestors had not yet con- 
quered the elements, and when the Thames 
and the Gironde, still free from dams and 
quays, spread out over the surrounding 
country, covered with primitive boats and 
fishermen’s huts. The railway crosses 
the immense river on a succession of jet- 
ties and bridges of stone or of wood. It 
was the month of May when I passed, at 
the time of the floods; from the middle of 
this broad arm of the sea the horizon re- 
vealed no land worthy of the name. Our 
locomotive seemed to be shipwrecked in 
some diluvian passage—a striking image 
of that colossal Russian nature where the 
violence of the elementary forces cannot 

yet be mastered by the effort of man. 
On leaving the water the train enters 
a bare and flat steppe where Cossack 
shepherds pasture their flocks. During a 
whole day nothing arrests the eye, which 
follows the play of the pure light on this 
ocean of flowery grass. It seems as if 
some magnificent hand had stretched out 
a carpet of verdure without a single crease 
up to the first terraces of the Caucasus. 
At last the white peak of Elbrouz appears 
in the distance in the clouds, the advanced 
sentinel of the mountains. The public 
gathered together at the railway stations 
presents a medley of new types and cos- 
tumes. The bourka of the mountaineers, 
that long mantle of goats’ hair which they 
wear so nobly, is mingled with the tunics 
of the Cossacks. The martial-looking fel- 
lows who handle the bales of merchan- 
dise carry guns slung across their shoul- 
ders, and waistbands bristling with dam- 
ascened poniards. We pass the Kouban 
and then the Terek rivers, on whose banks 
the Russians have fought so many battles. 
These two names symbolize a whole world 
of picturesque poetry and warlike legends, 


to become acquainted with which we must 
read Lermontof, the poet of the Caucasus, 
whose genius has given a soul and a voice 
to these solitudes. In the verses of the 
‘**Demon,”’ as well as in the romantic tales 
which he has grouped under the title of 
A Hero of our Time, the Muscovite By- 
ron has embodied the whole epopee of the 
conquest, and, over and beyond these 
souvenirs, the whole feudal history, and 
all the pleasing or terrible aspects of that 
Caucasus where he lived his adventures 
and his amours, until he was shot in a 
duel at the age of twenty-eight. 

Here are the mountains rearing their 
walls perpendicularly above our heads: 
the chain runs toward the right to the 
Black Sea, and toward the left to the Cas- 
pian; on this side it envelops the gorges 
of Daghestan, that wild and difficult coun- 
try where Schamyl so long resisted the 
invader, with the aid of those Kevsoures 
who still wear the coat of mail and carry 
the arms of the Middle Ages. The train 
stops in the station of Vladicaucaz, a big 
straggling village where the Russians 
have concentratea their administrative 
and civil services on this side the moun- 
tains. There is a project of a tunnel 
through the chain to carry the train to 
Tiflis—a costly and difficult undertaking, 
for the subterranean track would measure 
no less than eleven and a quarter miles. 
Some engineers propose another plan, 
which, by rising more to the west in the 
valleys, would permit the reduction of the 
length of the tunnel to less than five 
miles. At present, on leaving Vladicau- 
saz, you follow the fine military road 
which the Russians have made for the 
use of their regiments on the southern 
slopes, and which takes you to Tiflis in 
twenty-four hours. I do not think that 
there is a more picturesque and grand 
passage in Switzerland or in the Italian 
Alps. 

I jump into a light carriage drawn by 
four horses. My driver, a Cossack draped 
in his bourka, is armed with a magnifi- 
cent bugle, the use of which I cannot di- 
vine. We rise rapidly up the gorge of 
Dariel, the Thermopyle of the Caucasus, 
the bloody road of the débuts of the con- 
quest. Night falls suddenly, augmented 
by a storm which opens upon us the 
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MTZCHET. 


sluices of heaven. A veil of fog fills 
space, but our ride in the mountain be- 
comes all the more fantastic on that ac- 
count. At full speed we rush along the 
unsafe road, across swollen cascades 
which the horses jump bravely. Sheets 
of mist float over our heads; from time 
to time, through a rent in them, we per- 
ceive the black bar of the overhanging 
walls of rock. At our feet the Terek 
roars. Sudden apparitions stretch out 
their arms in the fog; these are oak-trees 
or poplars. My Cossack puts his bugle 
to his lips and blows a blast that the 
echoes repeat. I now understand the use 
of his instrument. 
It warns the car- 
riages that are 
coming at full 
speed in the op- 
posite direction 
around the sharp 
bends, and it makes 
those which we 
pass clear the way. 
At the sound 
of this trumpet 
of doom, terrified 
phantoms flee be- 
fore us—Tcherkess 
horsemen of spec- 
tral mien, clad in 
bachlik or bourka; 
herds of horses that 
are returning to 
the plain; heavy 
Ossete carts, with 
whole Mussulman 
families concealed 
beneath their can- 
vas awnings. We 
still mount higher 
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and higher; the dark 
ness grows thicker i: 
this sort of funnel, 
as it were the walls of 
a well, and meetings 
become more rare 
Below us the torrent 
roar deeply; on the 
peaks the snow pre 
sents confused white 
masses; torrents and 
snow reverberate a 
diffused brightness: 
you feel that there 
isa pale fragment of 
moon somewhere be 
hind the clouds. At 
the post stations where we stop to change 
horses two sounds alone trouble the ma 
jestic silence—the rush of water, and the 
wind that roars through the gorges—‘“‘ the 
Russian wind, come from the steppe, fold- 
ing its cold wings,” as Lermontof says. 
We cross precipices at a gallop over frail 
little bridges. The air becomes stinging, 
sharpened by the cold of the neighboring 
snows. The storm increases in violence, 
and obliges us to halt at the inn at the 
Kazbek Pass, and wait there until dawn. 
Day breaks in a bright sky cleared by 
yesterday’s srain. It seenis as if one could 
stretch out one’s hand and touch the first 


RUINS OF CASTLE OF QUEEN TAMARA. 

























rlaciers of the' Kazbek, that giant of the 
Caucasus, which lifts its bald head more 
han 16,000 feet high. 
4s we advance along the road cut 
oss an amphitheatre with walls of 
cranite and basalt, I notice several of 
ese half-ruined villages dominated by a 


re tower Here was the refuge of a 
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of human life disappears; the first rays of 
an invisible sun fix a little pale gold on 
the summit of the walls of ice. Before 
reaching the Goudaour Pass, 7400 feet, the 
road plunges into a trench cut right 
through the snow; the eye sees nothing 
beneath the heavens but this white sheet 
stretched from one peak to the other. 





PLOUGHING THE MOUNTAIN SLOPES 


small Christian feudalism which through- 
out the Middle Ages defended itself in 
these haunts against Mussulman inva- 
sions and against the Persians who were 
masters of the southern valleys. The 
descendants of these Georgian clans till 
the poor mountain fields with a primitive 
plough. They dwell in huts built of stones 
vithout mortar or plaster, and so low 
that they can hardly be distinguished 
from the rocks with which their brown 
‘olor confounds them. A miserable race 
vhich has been hunted down for centu- 
ries, now by the enemy from the south, 
and now by the enemy from the north, 
and which hides its dens with the instine- 
tive ruse of the wild beasts. We round 
the foot of the Baidar, and every vestige 


While we are changing horses at the 
Goudaour station, I dip on my right and 
on my left in the two rivulets that trickle 
from the partially congealed snow. The 
first will join the Terek and water our 
Europe; the second will go to form the 
Aragva, which runs in the valleys of Asia 
which we see spread out before our eyes. 
Another step and we are in a new world. 
From this point the descent begins; at the 
commencement it is very steep; the road 
goes down in innumerable zigzags, and 
yet our little horses rush forward with the 
swiftness of a whirlwind. How we reach 


the bottom without breaking our bones a 
hundred times is the concern of Allah, the 
God of this side of the mountains, the God 
of the fatalists. 
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THE OLD CITADEL AT TIFLIS. 


The ravine of the Aragva widens, the 
air begins to feel milder, the slopes, so 
bare on the northern side, become covered 
with dark forests. Beyond Mlety the tor- 
rent becomes a well-behaved river, and 
the road that follows its course imitates 
its example. In the broad valley the eye 
is ravished by delightful views: villages 
daintily sheltered in the midst of walnut- 
trees centuries old; orchards of almond- 
trees and apple-trees laden with blossom. 
In twenty-four hours we have gained two 
months on the calendar of the seasons. 
Yesterday, in Russia, spring had hardly 
begun ; here it is already nearly at an end, 
and the air of Asia is sweet to breathe. 
Here are Passanaour and Ananour, 
charming villages buried in nests of ver- 
dure, which one might mistake for ham- 
lets of the Italian Tyrol were it not for 
the Oriental types of the natives and the 
little Georgian churches so characteristic 
in style. It is at Mtzchet that we can best 
study the invariable architecture of the 
religious edifices of the Caucasus. But I 
must not weary with technical descrip- 
tions my reader who is already fatigued 
by the effort he has made to pronounce 
this rugged assemblage of consonar ‘ts, 
which will give him a singular idea of 
the conformation of Iberian throats. 
Nevertheless it isa very pretty dead town, 
this Mtzchet, the ancient capital of Geor- 
gia. Here reigned King David and Queen 
Tamara, that Queen of Sheba of the Cauca- 





sus to whom is at 
tributed indiscrim 
inately the whole 
treasure of the loca] 
legends. Shelived 
in the twelfth cen 
tury, very much 
dreaded by her 
neighbors, the dis 
loyal Persians, and 
famous as far as 
Jerusalem. She 
gathered all the 
Caucasus under her 
sceptre, gave it just 
laws, and covered 
it with those ca- 
thedrals whose ele- 
gant lines we still 
admire. At least 
that is what is said 
about her by the 
noble Georgians, 
who speak of this 
golden age with asigh. I imagine, how- 
ever, that Tamara owes the best part of 
her glory to the circumstance that near 
her throne flourished Rustaveli, the great 
poet of the nation. He sang the praises 
of his protectress as poets are wont to sing 
the praises of a beautiful queen. 

The deserted monasteries and the dis- 
mantled castle of Mtzchet are reflected in 
the waters of the Koura, which here re- 
ceives the Aragva and carries its tumultu- 
ous waters to the Caspian, along the great 
central valley between the Caucasus and 
the Anti-Caucasus. The road opens out 
into this valley and turns westward, and 
soon we perceive the houses of Tiflis, cling- 
ing to the sides of the hills on both banks 
of the Koura. 

II. 

You have seen on the shores of the 
ocean pebbies pitilessly rolled by the ebb 
and flow, worn and deformed by the play 
of the waves? Such is the history of Tif- 
lis. An old and venerable city, for it can 
show churches that were founded in the 
first centuries of our era, it has always 
been the victim of its geographical posi- 
tion. Each time that the tide of Islamism 
poured over the mountains of Armenia, 
Tiflis was swallowed up and destroyed. 
Then its Georgian masters would recover 
it for a while, only to yield it up once 
more to a new flood of Mongolians, Per- 
sians, or Turks. The last total destruc- 
tion dates a century back; it was the work 
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f the Shah Aga-Mohammed-Khan. Since 
then another wave from the north has 
taken it and remade it after its own fancy. 
\t the present day Tiflis is a hybrid 
ywn. half Russian and half Oriental. In 
he centre of it the victors have built a 
palace, boulevards 
ned with hotels and shops, which vie 
The moment you 


a museum, barracks, 


th those of Moscow. 
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in silver filigree; there the sword cutlers 
and gunsmiths, squatting in their niches 
behind a heap of iron, invite you to buy 


old Persian shields, Khorassan blades, 
poniards of niello-work from Trebizond, 
long Kourd guns with the stocks inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. Beneath the damp 
vaults of the bazars, Armenian clerks un 
fold the silks and gauzes of Asia Minor 
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MARKET SCENE 


return to the faubourgs you find yourself 
in the East again. In the narrow tortuous 
streets are to be seen the native industries, 
with the aspect and usages that each 
one faithfully preserves throughout Asia. 
Each trade has its street. Here the jewel- 
lers, working in the open air, in their little 
stalls, at a bench, where they set turquoises 








AT TIFLIS 


and carpets from Kirman and Bokhara, 
piled up in heaps on the floor of a back 
shop, where the Persian dealer smiles at 
you in his dyed beard. Tiflis is the prin- 
cipal market for Oriental carpets. Here 
you find a finer selection and less unrea 
sonable prices than in the bazar at Con- 
stantinople. 
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You go back into the street, and your 
carriage is stopped by a team of camels, 
which sway along or kneel down beneath 
their heavy burden of bales of cotton. 
Drivers and passers talk back at each other 
in all languages. The camels draw off to 
one side to give passage to a Tcherkess 
horseman, who manages with graceful 
ease his thorough-bred Kabarda. A Tatar 
is going to the bath-house mounted on his 
donkey; he fingers his chaplet and amber 
beads as he passes near a pope, who is 
bargaining for a silver-gilt icon in front 
of a goldsmith’s window. A Russian of- 
ficer, correctly buttoned up in his green 
tunic, stares out of countenance the Geor- 
gian women who glide along like phan- 
toms—Christians whom long accustomed- 
ness has fashioned to Mussulman manners. 
They are enveloped in long white veils 
hanging down from a velvet cap worn 
over the long black braids of hair that 
frame the sculptural lines of their faces 
and their great black eyes, whose brillian- 
cy is heightened by the dull paleness of 
their complexions. 

The population of Tiflis helps one to 
understand what I said above about the 
Caucasus, that it is the meeting-point of 
all the races of the Old World, if it is not 
even the starting-point of many of them. 
In order to obtain a concrete vision of 
this fact, we must climb one of the hills 
that surround the town and look at the 
forest of steeples, as various as the souls 
whose aspirations they symbolize. Here 
are the Greek cross over a gilded cupola 
rising above the green sheet-iron roof of an 
orthodox church; the octagonal spire of 
sculptured stone surmounted by a reversed 
extinguisher, which invariably crowns 
the Byzantine churches of the Georgians; 
the square belfry of the Armenian cathe- 
dral; the Roman cross on the gable of a 
Catholic chapel; and, finally, in the Tatar 
quarter, the humble minaret whence the 
imam still calls the faithful to prayer. 

If we make abstraction of the foreign 
elements brought by the invasions, and if 
we neglect the local tribes of less impor- 
tance, two native races remain in presence 
in the Caucasus and vie with each other 
for the preponderance, namely, the Geor- 
gians and the Armenians. At Tiflis, out 
of a population of one hundred thousand 
souls, the Georgians are estimated at 
twenty-two per cent., and the Armenians 
at thirty-seven per cent. In the town it- 
self the Georgians are in the minority, for 


they are essentially rural people and un 
skilled in commerce. They occupy the 
southern slopes and the valleys of the great 
Caucasus chain, where they represent the 
agricultural and military class that has 
remained faithful to feudal manners 
Almost all the nobility of the country is 
Georgian, and very proud of its blood: 
for that matter, every Georgian calls him 
self noble, and even in the lowest condi 
tions of life you find some of them bearing 
the title of prince. 

The Armenians come from the south, 
from the plateaux of the Anti-Caucasus, 
where is the cradle of their race, between 
Van and Erivan. Near this latter town 
is the holy monastery of Echmiadzin, the 
Armenian Rome. In this convent, with 
which all the traditions of this Christian 
family are connected, is enthroned the 
Catholicos, the patriarch who is appointed 
with the approval of the Tsar, and who 
makes himself obeyed by all the sons of 
the nation scattered over Russia, Turkey, 
and Persia. In comparison with the Geor- 
gian Aristocracy, the Armenians form 
what we should call the middle class; 
very industrious and sharp-witted, they 
excel in all kinds of business; the proverb 
says that one Armenian is a match for 
two Jews. In their schools the children 
show remarkable aptitude for learning. 
The race is robust, and built for the hard 
work in which the lower class is employed. 
At Tiflis you find them exercising the 
most various professions, from that of shop 
man up to that of bankdirector. Capital 
is getting concentrated in their hands. 
It is easy to see to which of these two 
races the future belongs. The Armenians 
boast several families of mark; they have 
given to Russia some illustrious generals, 
like Lazaref and Loris Melikof. 

As for the Tcherkess or Circassians of 
Daghestan and other Mussulman districts, 
successive emigrations have diminished 
their number; all those whose humor 
could not brook dependency have passed 
into Turkey. There remain only the ag- 
ricultural and peaceful tribes, irregular 
militia soldiers who have rallied to the 
Russian flag without reservation, as was 
made evident in the war of 1877. 

The religious edifices alone testify to 
the antiquity of Tiflis, ravaged and muti- 
lated by so many ‘nvasions. After visit- 
ing them, and after feasting his eyes on 
the kaleidoscope of the bazars, the traveller 
finds nothing more to retain him, except 
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kindly hospitality of 
the Emperor’s lieutenant, 
Prince Dondoukof-Khorsa 
of. who governs this king 
m from the recesses of a 
vce built by his prede 
cessor, Bariatinsky. Inthe 
Moorish halls of this build 
the luxury of Persia 


combines its seductions 
th theluxury of the West, 
fountains whose 


around 
fresh waters babble beneatli 
roses. Let us escape from 
this Capua. More curious 
spectacles await us in the 


interior of the provinces. 
Let us take the train for 
I 


Ill 

Tiflis is midway on the 
railway that cuts the Cau- 
casus in its whole width, 
and puts the two seas in 
port 
of Batoum on the Biack Sea 
of Bakou on the Caspian. 


communication—the 
with that 
As we leave 
the capital in the latter direction, the 
first ravished and 
lated by the changing aspects of the land 


eye is at then deso 
The track follows the Kour, which rolls 
water majestically 

rough wild forests and rich, tilled soil, 
vhile two chains of snowy ridges stretch 
iway out of sight in the distance— the 
Caucasus to the left, the mountains of 
Armenia to the right. 
ver, Which goes to join the Araxes tow- 
ird the south; the plain gets broader and 
barer; tall cages built of planks perched 
on four tree trunks rise in the midst of the 
The inhab- 
itants of the villages, who are all Tatars 
n this region, take refuge at night in these 
aerial nests; the marshy land is so un- 
healthy that it is dangerous to sleep there. 
In spite of these precautions, the peasants 
vhom we see are devoured by fever; their 
emaciated visages remind us of those of 
the inhabitants of the Roman Campagna. 
After leaving Hadji-Caboul, the station in 
Moorish style where a new line branches 
off —‘‘the Teheran line,” I am told by 
the engineers who are building it, and 
vho hope to carry it into the very heart 
of Persia—we enter an African landscape, 
sad and luminous. The mountain chains 
ecome lower; they are now simply cliffs 


its broad sheet of 


Soon we leave the 


ice fields like watch-towers. 
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TCHERKESS HORSEMANSHIP. 


of gilded sandstone festooning against a 
crude blue sky. At their feet, the desert, 
a sandy expanse, covered here and there 
with a rose carpet of flowering tamarisks. 
Herds of camels browse on these shrubs, 
under the guard of a half-naked shepherd, 
motionless as a bronze statue. The fan- 
tastic silhouettes of these animals are in- 
creased in size and changed in form by the 
effect of the mirage, which displays before 
our eyes, in the ardent haze of the horizon, 
lakes and forests. From time to time we 
meet a petroleum train, composed of cis 
tern trucks in the form of cylinders, sur 
mounted by a funnel with a short, thick 
neck. When you see them approaching 
from a distance, you might mistake them 
for a procession of mastodons, vying in 
shapelessness with the trains of camels 
which they pass. The sun burns in space. 
Yonder a green band glitters beneath its 
rays; itis the Caspian. We turn around 
a hill, and behold! on this western shore, 
in this primitive landscape, which seems 
like a corner of Arabia Petrza, a mon- 
strous city rises before our eyes. Is it 
once more the effect of mirage, this town 
of diabolical aspect, enveloped in a cloud 
of smoke traversed by running tongues 
of flame, as it were Sodom fortified by the 
demons in its girdle of cast-iron towers? 
I can find but one word to depict exactly 
the first impression that it gives: it is a 
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town of gasometers. There are no houses 

the houses are relegated further away 
on the right, in the old Persian city—no- 
thing but iron cylinders and pipes and 
chimneys, scattered in disorder from the 
hills down to the beach. This is doubtless 
the fearful model of what manufacturing 
towns will all be in the twentieth century. 
Meanwhile, for the moment, this one is 
unique in the world; it is Bakou—the 
‘*Town of Fire,” as the natives call it; 
the petroleum town, where everything is 
devoted and subordinated to the worship 
of the local god. 

The bed of the Caspian Sea rests upon a 
second subterranean sea, which spreads its 
floods of naphtha under the whole basin. 
On the eastern shore the building of the 
Samareand Railway led to the discovery 
of immense beds of mineral oil. On the 
western shore, from the most remote ages, 
the magi used to adore the fire springing 
from the earth at the very spot where its 


‘last worshippers prostrate themselves at 


the present day. But, after having long 
adored it, impious men began to make 
profit by it commercially. In the thir- 





AT BAKOU. 


teenth century the famous traveller Marco 
Polo mentions ‘‘on the northern side a 
great spring whence flows a liquid like 
oil. It is no good for eating, but it is use- 
ful for buraing and for all other purposes: 
and so the neighboring nations come to 
get their provision of it, and fill many ves 
sels without the ever-flowing spring ap 
pearing to be diminished in any manner.” 
The really practical working of these oil 
springs dates back only adozen years. At 
the present day it yields 2,000,000 kilo- 
grammes of kerosene per annum, and dis 
putes the markets of Europe against the 
products of Kentucky and Pennsylvania 
The yield might be increased tenfold, for 
the existing wells give on an average 
40,000 kilogrammes a day, and in order 
to find new ones it suffices to bore the 
ground, so saturated is the whole soil with 
petroleum. C. Marvin (The Petrolewm 
Industry in Southern Russia) compares 
the Apsheron peninsula to a sponge 
plunged in mineral oil. The soil is con 
tinually vomiting forth the liquid lava 
that torments its entrails, either in the 
form of mud volcanoes or of natural 
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springs. These springs overflow in 
treams so abundant that it is hopeless 
to store their contents for want of reser 
voirs; often they catch fire and burn for 
veeks: the air, impregnated with naph 

, vapors, is then aglow all round Bakou. 

The manager of a works kindly took 


to visit, at a few miles from Bakou, 
he two great centres of extraction— Bola 
Khani and Sheitan-Bazar, or the Devil's 


Bazar, in Tatar lenguage. Strange sub 
irbs of a strange town. Before you get 


ear to them your throat and nostrils are 
seized by that pungent odor which fills the 
itmosphere, and pursues the navigator on 
Caspian Sea long after he has left the 

t. On the leprous and accursed earth 
even the most hardy herbs have perished. 
There is nothing but sand, and at every 
step pools of greenish brown liquid, in 


ich the workmen run barefooted and 
e camels slip about clumsily. Here and 
there are tanks and canals to collect the 
vetroleum—metallic mirrors that reflect 
sadly sad pictures—hundreds of pyrami 
il eages of blackened wood-work, each 
vhich contains a pump that is work- 

ng at the orifice of an oil well. The tele 
phone notifies us that a spring has just 
opened at Bola-Khani, and I am taken to 
see it. The liquid column rises to a height 
of twenty metres with terrible impetuos 
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ity, carrying along with it both sand and 
stones. Its force is so great that in a few 
hours it wears away the rails and the 
heavy iron cap by means of which an ef- 
fort is made to hold it down. It falls in 
cascades of russet gold inthe sunlight. A 
match would convert the fountain into a 
pillar of flame that would set the whole 
horizon ablaze. 

All the workmen employed are native 
Tatars. The directors are inexhaustible 
in their praises of them. ‘‘Our Rus- 
sians,” they say, ‘‘are excellent workmen 
when they please; but with them we 
should have to deduct at least one-third 
of the year’s work, and to put it to the 
credit of innumerable féte-days and drunk- 
enness.”’ The Tatars do not quit work on 
féte-days, neither do they drink wine. 
Sober, vigorous, and obedient, they have 
not their equals for this kind of work, 
which demands regularity rather than in- 
telligent initiative. At the well’s mouth, 
the man who works the extracting appa- 
ratus, every five minutes, when the bucket 
rises full of petroleum, has simply to pull 
outa pin that opens a valve through which 
the oil runs. The task is very simple, but 
it requires perpetual attention, without a 
moment's distraction, during the fourteen 
or fifteen hours of the day’s work. 

We go to Bola- Kivani to see the Tem 
ple of Fire, half in ruins. Oh irony of 
things! The venerable sanctuary of the 
Guebres is at the-present day enclosed in 
the buildings of a works where the god is 
refined and manufactured for sale. The 
last priests who celebrated here the an- 
tique ceremonies died a few years ago. 
The history of this chapel is an epitome of 
the history of the intellectual cycle trav- 
ersed by humanity. 

At some distance from the commercial 
town of Bakou the old Persian city rises 
in terraces up the hill-side at the other ex- 
tremity of the roadstead. There you see 
once more white walls and a few plants 
in the public garden, but the atmosphere 
is still thick with the same overpowering 
stench. Since the opening of the Samar- 
cand Railway, on the opposite shore of 
the Caspian, the movement of the steamers 
bringing merchandise from central Asia 
has increased the animation of the port of 
Bakou. In the evening I am offered the 
favorite amusement of the inhabitants, 
which consists in rowing out for some dis- 
tance in a small boat and “‘ setting the sea 
on fire.” In calm weather the waters of 


the Caspian allow large patches of petro 
Jeum to rise to the surface, and these som« 

times form a continuous film over th: 
waves. A lighted candle suffices to set th: 
horizon on fire, and the sea blazes in th: 
darkness around the boat like an immens: 
bowl of punch. Such is the diabolica 

pleasure in vogue in this vent-hole of th: 
infernal regions. Of the traveller who 
leaves Bakou may be said, as the Floren 
tine children said of Dante, ‘‘ There is he 
who has come back from hell.”” While 
the night train bears him away, the perse 
cuting odor pursues him for hours, and 
his eyes are filled with the glare of flames, 
against which the iron towers of the Town 
of Fire stand out in black silliouettes, like 
the shell of an apocalyptic smoke-snorting 
monster. 

iy. 

Another world—the earthly paradise! | 
left the Tiflis-Poti Railway at the Koutais 
junction line, along which I followed the 
upper valley of the Rion—the Phasis of 
the ancients, the river in which they used 
to dip the fleeces of ewes in order to col- 
lect pepites of gold. As it runs toward the 
Black Sea, the Rion waters, on the west- 
ern slopes of the Caucasus, Imeretia and 
Mingrelia, provinces which were formerly 
subject to the kingdom of Georgia, obedi 
ent to that state when it fell into firm 
hands, but generally in rebellion against 
it. Koutais was the capital of Imeretia. 
It is now one of the most important and 
certainly the most ravishing town in the 
Caucasus. Its houses are dotted about 
between gardens on both banks of the 
Rion, in an amphitheatre of lofty moun- 
tains crowned by dazzling glaciers; in the 
distance the river winds in bluish silver 
loops along the valley, and fertilizes rich 
corn fields, vineyards, and fruit orchards, 
above which, on the slopes, are forests. 
At the time of the year when I passed 
through the country, this lake of verdure 
was literally covered with flowers. Along 
the roads curtains of climbing roses hung 
from the branches of the poplar-trees; in 
the gardens which surround and encroach 
upon the various quarters of the town, 
white clumps of paulonias and magnolias 
cast their shade over fields of tobacco and 
millet; but the one dominant note in the 
country is vermilion; the land is over- 
spread with wild pomegranate-trees in full 
bloom; whole hills present to the eye one 
vast dome of flame-colored red. It is the 
most radiant feast that my eyes have ever 
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seen in the world, and the softest light 
that ean fall from an indulgent sky. 

In this flowery landscape imagine a 
neople of gods and goddesses. The hu- 
man race has retained here a perfection 
form and a nobleness of bearing which 
it has lost everywhere else. Beauty is 
iot the exception but the rule. From the 
day-laborer who breaks stones on the road 
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ip to the seigneur who is a descendant of 
the ancient princes, every man that you 
meet is a walking statue of Olympian 
Jupiter. The bachlik, or cloak of goat's 
hair, whose folds are draped in a hundred 
different and always graceful styles over 
these sculptural heads, adds still more to 
their natural expression. Most of these 
Georgians have blond hair, blue eyes, a 
nose like an eagle’s beak, and straight 
foreheads. No words can render the fire 
of their look, the proud dignity of their 
bearing, even when they are dressed in 
rags. On Sunday, in the public garden 
at Koutais, where the fashionable people 
assemble, I could not tire of watching as 
they passed this population of animated 
statues. The men are draped in a black 
or brown tcherkeska, or long tunic, which 
falls over their boots, and might suggest 
the Roman toga were it not for the car- 
tridge pouches, and the silver niello waist- 
band from which hangs a poniard. It 
seemed to me that I was contemplating 
the ancient masters of the world gravely 
discussing in the forum. In the women 
the marmorean lines of the features hold 
until an advanced age, and increasing 
years are betrayed only by a lessening of 
the brillianey of those large liquid eyes 
which glitter beneath the white veil in 
the warm paleness of their complexions. 
From the little that we know of its his- 
tory, Georgia offers a unique phenomenon 
in the Christian world. It has marched 
backward in relation to our civilization. 
Evangelized in the fourth century, before 
Gaul, it was comparatively prosperous 
and cultivated in the tenth century, at a 
time when our ancestors were in the thick 
darkness of the Middle Ages. Attached 
to the Byzantine Empire, it reflected the 
final greatness of its Greek doctors; in 
those days Plato and Aristotle were trans- 
lated into Georgian. Overpowered after- 
ward by the Turks and Persians, this peo- 
ple engrafted Mussulman vices on Byzan- 
tine vices, and fell into the worst barbar- 
ity at the very moment when Europe of 
the Renaissance was entering upon mod- 
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How can we doubt that this 
country has had its era of power and in- 
tellectual culture when we see at Koutais 
the remains of its admirable cathedral 
attributed to the ninth century? This 
monument is comparable to the most im- 
posing edifices of the Christian West, so 
far as we can judge from the grand arches 
that are still standing, and from the col 
umns and capitals that strew the ground. 

Russian rule has restored order and se 
curity in Imeretia as well as in the rest 
Nothing is needed but work 
in order to make this blessed country a 
gold mine once more. But is the native 
race capable of this effort? We have 
seen above how at Tiflis the Georgians 
leave all the work and all the profit to 
the Armenians. The traditions of idle 
ness and carelessness are too inveterate 
in the masters of these rich territories. I 
conversed with some of the nobles of the 
country. They do not attempt to conceal 
either their regrets or their hopes; alone 
of all the Caucasians they are not recon 
ciled to the new order of things. Some 
of them imagine that under favor of an 
offensive return of the Turks, supported 
by England, they might recover what 
they call their old independence, that is 
to say, the faculty of selling their services 
alternately to their Muscovite and Mussui- 
man neighbors. Awaiting the realization 
of this dream, they go to St. Petersburg 
and run into debt for a few years in the 
regiments of the guard, and then they re- 
turn to their estates and live on boiled 
millet in the midst of a few ragged vas 
sals, who gallop and prance behind them 
when they go to pay a visit to the Gov 
ernor. The growing industries of the 
country are founded by foreigners, espe- 
cially English, German, and French, who 
come to turn the timber to account. One 
of my compatriots has established a cham- 
pagne wine manufactory at Koutais, where 
he transforms into a sparkling liquid the 
rough wines of Kakhetia, which are 
brought to him in buffalo-skins; his pro- 
ducts can bear comparison with the best 
marks of Kpernay. 

I went to visit the monastery of Ghe- 
lati, twenty-five versts to the north of 
Koutais, in the mountains. It is the ob- 
ject of great veneration in the country, 
and all the national souvenirs are con- 
nected with it. Built in the twelfth cen- 
tury by King David, Ghelati preserves 
the archives of Georgian history in the 
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frescoes which decorate the walls of its 
churches. The style of these paintings 
well shows the double influence under 
whieh everything in the Caucasus has 
been modelled—a Byzantine influence and 
a Persian influence. In these stiff pro- 
cessions of monarchs and of holy person- 
ages you might imagine the figures to be 
from Ispahan, and drawn by a painter 
from Mount Athos. They contain the 
authentic (?) portraits of Queen Tamara, 
of David the Restorer, of Baghrat, King 
of Kings. Inscriptions in Georgian char- 
acters relate the glory of these princes 
on the walls, and on the tombstones that 
cover their ashes. At the end of a cave 
carpeted with ivy, which was once a 
chapel, two iren gates of fine Arab style 
are still standing. David took this tro- 
phy with his own hand from the Mussul- 
man fortress of Derbend, and, like a sec- 
ond Samson, carried it back to the sanc- 
tuary where he wished to rest. The 
monks show in their Treasure precious 
goldsmith’s work, cloisonné enamels, old 
manuscripts adorned with miniatures. 
Their confused narratives summon up be- 
fore us long centuries of legendary his- 
tory, and a strange sensation it is, this 
sudden discovery of a history that is more 
cryptic and more unknown than that of 
China. 
7. 

But it is enough to look at Mingrelia 
as it actually is. In these districts of 
difficult access, between the precipitous 
mountains of Svanetia, the impractica- 
ble mevshes of Abkazia, and the deso- 
late shores of the Black Sea, on the banks 
of the Ingour and the Chodor—swift tor- 
rents which can be forded in winter, but 
which bar the roads in spring, when 
their overflowing waters inundate the 
valleys—the feudal Middle Ages defend 
themselves successfully against civiliza- 
tion. It is the last corner of Christen- 
dom where we still find them completely 
armed with their hospitable virtues and 
barbarous practices, their childish ideas 
and audacious characters, their social code 
and their superstitions. The territory of 
Mingrelia is at least as fertile as that of 
Imeretia; the vigor and the quick growth 
of the vegetation surpass anything that 
we know in Europe; but, with the excep- 
tion of some corn and tobacco fields in 
the lower plains, this prodigious land still 
sleeps beneath a mantle of forests, inter- 
rupted here and there by marshy moors, 


where herds of buffaloes pasture. Th 
forests abound in game of all sorts—bear 
chamois, wild-boars, pheasants. The I) 
gour und the Chodor are rich in exquisit. 
fish, amongst others, sterlets and stw 
geons equal in size to those of the Volga 
The greater part of the land—two million 
acres—belongs to the Dadian princes who 
reigned for centuries over the country 
but this paradoxical fortune brings in next 
to nothing to its possessors. Their mother, 
the last Dédophale—such was the old title 
of the princesses of Mingrelia—definitively 
yielded her sovereign rights to Russia 
only in 1857. The present chief of the 
family, the Prince Nicolas, is general in 
the guard at St. Petersburg, and he was 
mentioned as a candidate for the throne 
of Bulgaria. His sister resides alone at 
Zougdidi with her husband, the Prince 
Achille Murat. What a singular caprice 
of destiny was this which brought here 
the grandson of the Kiag of Naples! Jor 
my part, ican only less this sport of his 
tory, inasmuch as I am indebted to it for 
charming hospitality at the hands of this 
Parisian of illustrious name exiled on the 
banks of the Ingour. 

Murat comes to meet us, accompanied 
by a numerous escort of armed horsemen. 
‘* Are those your servants?” I asked him. 
‘** No,” he replied. ‘‘ They are the former 
vassals of my mother-in-law. The change 
of régime has not been able to break their 
attachment to the daughter of their suze 
rains.” In this cortége there are several 
authentic princes. The most fortunate 
of them lives on his salary as under-chief 
of the Russian police; others are reduced 
almost to mendicity. As we enter Zoug- 
didi, a part of these horsemen dismount; 
they are the big shop-keepers of the vil 
lage, who are returning to their counters. 
The capital of Mingrelia is really only a 
straggling village of four or five hundred 
souls. At the end of an avenue of plane 
trees and mimosas rises the Moorish castle 
of the seigneurs, overlooking a fairy-like 
park, in which the old Prince Dadian 
planted trees of all the known kinds. In 
this fayorable climate they have attained 
in thirty years proportions that would 
make their brothers in other countries 
look sickly beside them, and under their 
shadow run clear streams of water through 
groves of rhododendrons, azaleas, and oth 
er many-colored flowers. 





The Prince and Princess Murat have 


abandoned the old, broken -down house, 
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THE LESGHIENNE DANCE. 


and installed themselves at some distance 
away in a Parisian chalet, where all the 
objects and the elegant luxury carry one's 
thoughts to the banks of the Seine. I lis- 
ten to the narratives-of my hosts and of 
the dependents who come and sit respect- 
fully at their table, and I ask myself if 
this is not all a dream. After having 
chatted with a gentleman who is treated 
by all present with particular distinction, 
I find that he enjoys universal considera- 
tion asa great horse-thief. Stealing horses 
is par excellence a national institution. 
The prestige of a Mingrelian is measured 
by his audacity and skill in this sport. 
Your vulgar morality is of no account 
here; the disgrace is for the man who 
cannot procure for himself a mount by 
climbing at night over the palisades of an 
enclosure and escaping the gunshots of 
the owner. Horses are not the only boo- 
ty sought in these nocturnal expeditions. 
The abduction of a girl, slung across the 
saddle, was formerly the only approved 
method of concluding a marriage, and it 
is not yet entirely abandoned. On my 
arrival I made the acquaintance of a 
prince who is a friend of the house, and 
of one of the important merchants of 


Zougdidi; these tw 
men of ripe age we: 
receiving congratula 
tions upon their b: 
ginning house-kee; 
ing: both of them ha 
just married girls o 
thirteen. 

An old woma: 
comes up to the prin 
cess and asks for som 
flowers out of the gar 
den for a sick person 
I am informed that 


doctor in the whole 
country, because he 
would die of starva 
tion from want of pa 
tients. The Mingre 
lian has confidence 
only in some sorceress 
who knows magic in 
cantations. In the 
gravest cases, when 
the patient is suffer- 
ing from small-pox, 
typhoid fever, or a 
wound inflicted by 
a fire-arm, the treat- 
meut isthe same. The sorceress covers the 
part affected with fresh flowers incessant- 
ly renewed; she speaks words over the 
bed ; she orders the patient to have brought 
to him all the food and all the drink that 
he may desire. The religion is as primi- 
tive as the medical science. The sign of 
thecross and genuflections before the icons 
of the Virgin barely disguise a very vigor- 
ous paganism. I am shown on the neigh- 
boring mountain a chapel dedicated to 
Saint George, and held in high esteem by 
the devout. On the saint's féte-day the 
inhabitants of the surrounding parts are 
summoned by blasts blown in a trumpet 
of red copper. They climb up the hill drag- 
ging behind them cattle, which they sacri- 
fice in the very sanctuary itself—a calf, a 
kid, a ewe, according to the worshipper’s 
means, according to the burden of larceny 
that he has on his conscience, or to the 
difficulty of the thieving operation that he 
has in view; for the Mingrelian’s prayer 
is generally to implore the protection of 
Heaven in these hazardous enterprises, 
and this Saint George is precisely the pa- 
tron of the horse-stealers. Aft» the hol- 
ocaust, a feast is held in front of the 
church, with libations, dancing, and songs. 
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The Sunday after my arrival I heard 
these songs and witnessed the dances on 
the square of Zougdidi. Prince Murat 
iad kindly the inhabitants to 
organize in honor of the stranger a to 
(Throughout western Asia this 


asked 


rachda. 
Persian word has been borrowed to des 
cnate the popular fétes that have been 
copied from those of Persia.) The music 
does not differ from the sad and drawling 
tunes common to all these peoples. The 
theme of the songs is the laments of lov 
ers or the prowess of warriors; often the 
words are merely onomatopoetic and de- 
void of The dance, accompanied 
by the rhythmic sounds of a guitar and 
tambourine, is the famous Lesghienne. 
Boys and girls form, first of all, a general 
round, holding each other by the arms 
and clapping their hands; little by little 
the old men with white beards join in, 
and they are not the least lively in their 
Then isolated couples break 


sense. 


movements. 
off; the man and the woman turn slowly 
with graceful bendings of the whole body ; 
the man moves round his partner waving 
his bare sabre, with gestures that express at 
onetime the action of defending her, at an- 
other time that of ravishing her. The féte 
ended with the favorite Mingrelian amuse- 
ment, a game at ball, which might more fit- 
ly be called a battle. The town is divided 
into two hostile camps which have old re- 
The ball 
is thrown in between the two armies; all 
those who have a horse spring into the 
saddle, Ww hile the plebeians follow on foot: 
cavalry and infantry rush furiously into 
the mélée, each one trying to carry off 
and keep the trophy of victory. At the 
end of the day victors and vanquished are 
with difficulty separated, equally covered 
with blood and bruises. The game rarely 
ends without serious wounds, and some- 
times several of the players are carried 
off the field dead. 

But the supreme pleasure, that which 
my hosts wished to show me as the most 
curious spectacle which can be seen in 
Mingrelia, isa fine funerai. It happened 
that quite a rich man had just died in the 
town of Gory, a few leagues away. Alas! 
I was obliged to leave in four days, and I 
vas asked to wait at least a week. The 
family keeps a corpse, according to the 
condition and fortune of the deceased, 
ten, twelve, fifteen days, and even longer; 
friends from distant parts must have time 
to put their urgent affairs in order and 


venges to take upon each other. 
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to arrive at the spot. When a sufficient 
crowd is gathered in the house of the de 
ceased the tragedy of the funeral begins, 
a veritable dramatic representation, with 
hired or voluntary 
eloquent speeches, and soul-stirring cries, 

like those of the vocératrices of Corsica. 

When all the actors and orators are tired 
out, the dead man is buried and holocausts 

are sacrificed to his manes; then the 
gayety begins around a banquet worthy 
of Pantagruel. Cattle are slain, buffalo 

skins full of wine of Kakhetia are tapped, 
and eating and drinking continue until 
the guests roll under the table, that is to 
say, on the grass, where they squat in 
front of the victuals. The commemora 

tions of one month after the death and of 
the anniversary of the death are the occa 

sion of similar pathetic scenes and festivi 

ties. People still talk at Zougdidi about 
the funeral of the Dédophale, the Dowa 

ger Princess Dadian who died a few years 
After waiting three weeks, 80,000 
people were assembled in the courts of 
the castle, and the cries and howlings 
could be heard for several miles around. 
The banquet continued for three whole 
days, and entire herds of oxen and sheep 
were slaughtered before the roasting spits 
of the cooks. 

Although serfdom was officially abol 
ished twenty years ago, there has been 
little change in the relations between the 
three castes—serfs, freeholders, and noble 
tenants—these last attached by the bond 
of vassalage to certain powerful families, 
which are in turn subordinated to the 
Dadian family. 

When Murat’s escort of princes and 
horse-thieves—an escort doubtless very 
little different from that which rode be- 
hind his grandfather in Calabria—took 
leave of me with friendly hurrahs on the 
Senaki road, I had already sufficiently 
got rid of our thin surface coating of civil- 
ization to be able to do justice to the good 
sides of the patriarchal state. I regret- 
ted these excellent people, so affable, so 
obliging, so hospitable, and whose only 
shortcoming is to be alittle too hasty with 
their poniards, and to have other notions 
than ours about other people's property. 
It seemed to me as if I had suddenly 
jumped over an interval of several cen 
turies when I saw at Senaki station, under 
the wires of the Anglo-Indian telegraph, 
the locomotive getting up steam to take 
me to Batoum. 
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“WOULD DICK DO THAT?” 


BY GEORGE 


‘““ TT is positively not to be borne any 

longer,” said the Colonel, half laugh- 
ing, yet wholly in earnest, as he brought 
down his heavy fist emphatically upon 
the yielding arm of the large chair. 

The Colonel, the Counsellor, and the 
Honorable were seated in that line of 
chairs that bends around the great fire- 
place in the main hall of the Andros 
Club. Richly sober in their upholstery, 
and dignifiedly luxurious in their con- 
formation, these chairs, with the small 
table at the arm of each, present an im- 
posing sight, standing equidistant, as they 
do, about that broad hearth. To the im- 
aginative they might easily seem, in their 
comfortable rotundity, a gathering about 
the club fire of some substantial elderly 
gentlemen, ballasted by the consciousness 
of money-bags, who have met in solemn 
conclave, communicating with each other 
in expressive sentences and comprehen- 
The younger members of 
the club regarded the vacant seats with 
something of the reverence which the 


sive silences. 


A. HIBBARD 


dashing young ‘‘ equites” of Rome might 
have felt in looking upon the muster of 
curule chairs; and, indeed, a more or less 
formal senate, whose pronunciamentos 
were not without effect, and from whose 
decisions there never could be whol 
effectual appeal, sat in that august row 
Upon their thoughtful faces fell the 
shifting light of the wood fire, from which 
wilful and flickering gleams, emissaries 
to darkened corners of-the hall, ran with 
hastening feet. The place—the unassai 
able stronghold of masculine indepen 
dence—is conducive to confidence. The 
house had once been a private residence 
Now it has exchanged the perfume otf 
flowers for the scent of cigars, the ripples 
of ivory keys for the click of ivory balls 
the laughter of young girls for the din o! 
men’s voices, and the household charac 
ter—the accumulated meaning that gath 
ers where a family lives—for the less sig 
nificant aspects that have existence in 


places where life is not passed, where the 


real sorrows and joys of humanity do not 
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find dwelling. The time, too, is propitious 
for the business in hand. It is that inter- 
im between afternoon and evening—the 
lazy, the luxuriougythe good quarter of an 
hour before dinrier; the space wherein 
affairs and cares should not be suffered to 
obtrude; when anticipatory appetite breeds 
lenient geniality; when life gathers in a 
certain sluggishness vivacity for what is 
to come. 

The subject had long been increasing in 
gravity with all of us individually, but not 
one had yet had the courage to make any 
mention of it. Each of us knew that the 
other two felt its weight when we met, as 
we did every day, at the club for an ante- 
prandial cigar, but no one had hitherto 
broached it. To-day, a short silence, a 
stare passing from one to the other, as the 
pipe passes from hand to hand at an Ind- 
ian council, preceded its open recogni- 
The Honorable first introduced the 
matter, in hesitating, diffident, doubtful 
speech. Something—some new instance 
of our oppression—had probably happen- 
ed during the day, that had goaded him 
beyond endurance. His words fell as 
the first shower drops fall on parched 
herbage; expression grew animated in our 
faces, like starting, revivified verdure. 
The the wont of his 
kind, insinuated a qualification, a provi- 
so. It was stricken out without motion. 
Then the Colonel, as has been seen, em- 
phatically instituted the first real pro- 
ceeding in the matter, and sealed it with 
fist. Instinetively we pulled 


tion. 


Counsellor, as is 


his our 


chairs slightly out of line and closer to- 
gether, and the affair was at last formally, 
earnestly under consideration. 

We had been boys together when An- 


dros was not the great place it is. Each 
knew the life, the times of the otners 
almost as well as his own; knew the 
school serapes and the college difficulties 
into which each had fallen; knew how 
often each had been refused, and by 
whom; knew the opportunities that had 
been seized, the chances that had been 
lost; knew the thousand trivial incidents 
of each other’s daily existence. Our 
pleasures, our troubles, our hopes, our 
likings, our hates, our antipathies, our 
forbearances, were more or less alike; 
our very processes of thought were much 
the same. We understood each other 
thoroughly, feeling in each other that 
ease and security that perfect sympathy 
alone can bring. And now we, and others 
Vou. LXXXI.—No. 481.—4 
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like us, were suffering from the same 
grievance—a grievance we had all endured 
for months. But we could bear the evil 
no longer. Action must taken—so 
said the Colonel, and so said the others— 
action in our own behalf, and in behalf 
of the rest who were unhappy beneath 
the same burden. 

We had long been, we thought, an im- 
portant part of the community—a circle, 
of the perfection of which we never had 
doubt. It might not be arrogating too 
much to ourselves to say that we and our 
associates formed the good society of the 
place. No sphere in all the spheres had 
truer radii, such quite perfect periphery ; 
and if ever a circle could be squared, none 
could be so easily established in complete 
rectangularity as ours. We had great 
confidence in our funded intelligence, 
though, to be sure, we carried no great 
amount of small change in the way of 
brilliancy. Good society is in too good 
credit to require it; only the insecure 
need to be amusing. We knew that we 
were more than well off, but were not 
exactly purse- proud; we were only a 
little over-purse-complacent. Freshly 
caught wealth, unhung and without mel- 
lowed flavor, was to us rather raw and 
rank. Ostentation was a personal affront; 
and yet we would have regarded mere an- 
cestral assumption as something akin to 
body-snatching. We were an amazingly 
difficult set to satisfy. Possibly we had 
no very fixed views, and were only very 
comfortable complexities of prejudices, 
self-satisfactions, mutual gratulations, 
unassertive pretensions, with just enough 
doubt about our own perfectness to make 
us quite apt to be censorious of all things 
which could possibly lead us to any mis- 
giving. But such as we were, we were 
well-contented, and we desired nochange. 
We ran in deep, easy, long-worn grooves, 
as imperceptibly as if upon wheels with 
rubber tire. 

We were not very gay. Andros was 
a place where too great sprightliness 
would certainly be out of true tone. It 
might as well be confessed that it was 
provincial; but its provincialism was 
light, bright, with many leavening urban- 
ities. We had not fully recognized the 
rapidity with which its affairs had in- 
creased, and yet we heard the hum of 
multiplying existence, and could not but 
see the purposeful stir all around us. We 
were of the Bourbon spirit; the old régime, 
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the old order, satisfied us, and we did not 
apprehend a deluge of innovation, now, or 
after us. If we did not forget, we did 
not anticipate. We were old fogies, 
middle-aged and medizval, with no con- 
sciousness of or desire for any renais- 
sance. Of course, in our youth, like all 
others, we had been radicals, knew hot- 
headed dreams, and had been beset by im- 
practicable longings. But the lava of 
such young years had cooled after ebull- 
ience, and had stiffened beneath the gray, 
ash-bestrewn crust of indifference. Nota 
man of us but had already, on some morn- 
ing, awakened and found himself, not fa- 
mous, but forty. The deposits of the ter- 
tiary formation are not more firmly set- 
tled than were we in our peculiar social 
stratification. There had been no muta- 
tion for along time. Alas! we were not 
students of Heraclitus. We had not 
fathomed the profundity of his rather 
Hibernian aphorism, ‘‘ Everything is and 
is not.” 

As will sometimes happen in such 
somewhat mature American places, there 
had not been a wedding of any conse- 
quence for a long time. Had we been 
given to such investigation, we might 
have been almost led to believe in some 
theory of meteorology, in which, with un- 
dulatory and periodic sweep, sentiment 
charges the air at long separated periods, 
and the stagnation in which there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage is, as if 
in elemental change and with atmospher- 
ic action, suddenly broken up. There 
had been no considerable engagement 
for years; indeed, there were none to be- 
come engaged. Our children were still 
young, too young to be far enough ad- 
vanced in their education to deal with 
that problem in mystic mathematics by 
which two are made one; and this possi- 
bly will better explain the fact that no 
ease of such heart failure, or acceleration, 
had occurred for solong. Of course there 
had been marriages in the town, contrac- 
tion of wedlock, connubial starts in life, 
conjugal beginnings; but, it is repeated, 
there had been no weddings worth men- 
tioning, none in that important fragment 
of the world in which we were so promi- 
nent. ‘The felicity of unbounded do- 


mesticity” had become with us some- 
thing a matter of course; the manna had 
ceased to seem a miracle, and was every- 
day bread. The balance of power was 
finally well established and carefully 


guarded; mutual boundaries were clear. 
ly defined and rights respected. If some- 
thing of the transport was gone, so was 
something of the trouble and vexation of 
spirit. Peace reigned: usage, that benef 
icent power, had fixed everything that 
could be expected of a husband, ordinated 
whatever a wife might ask; and the edicts 
the code of Custom the Great, were never 
broken. Could such golden period last 

Fatuous men: we should have known 
that mortality could not hold such Elysian 
tract in anything like life estate. 

Richard Garrard Fenwick—so his name 
stood on the club list—had been too young 
—he was five years younger than the Hon- 
orable, who was the junior of the other 
two—when the last hymeneal levy had 
been made, and had so escaped the draft 
But young and unmarried as he was, he 
seemed as thoroughly our companion as 
if he wore the clasps, the crosses, the dec 
orations, of a dozen years of desperate 
matrimonial service. He served with us 
on directorial boards; he made one of our 
number at whist. It was only when he 
dined with us, as he so often did, at the 
house of one or another, that we remem 
bered the exceptionality of his situation 
from the necessity of having some one in 
to ‘‘balance the table.” He was one of 
us, naturally, firmly, completely; and we 
no more thought of possibility of change 
in him than change in anything else. 

The first warning was as weak, as mis- 
understood, as disregarded, as first warn 
ings usually are—innocent, easy, unalarm- 
ed men, we knew nothing of its portent. 
Mrs. Harpending announced that her 
niece was to stay with her for a month 
of the early winter. This, it would have 
seemed to any one, was a comparatively 
insignificant matter, certainly nothing to 
shake able-bodied and sound-minded gen 
tlemen with alarm, and, in fact, we gave 
no particular heed to it. We felt no trep 
idation; we received the statement with 
something even like delight. The thought 
of having a bright, pretty girl about, was 
not unpleasing. But if such was our 
perhaps pardonable obtuseness then, what 
can extenuate our crass stupidity when 
we were not panic-stricken upon the first 
appearance of Miss Edith Armistead her 
self? The event took place at a small 
dinner given by the unapprehensive Col 
onel, absolutely in the young lady’s hon- 
or. Old idiots that we were, we must 
have lost our heads, as well as our hearts, 
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before she aad walked half across the 
room. as she did, gracefully rigid in her 
slim erectness, for she was so young that 
she still carried herself with a certain 
‘harming self-consciousness. We were 
er slaves from that moment, metaphori- 
cally prostrate at her long, narrow, glit- 
tering We were wholly without 

ium. There was a piquancy in her pret- 
tiness that won us toward her; there was 
a charm in her gracious hesitancy of man- 
ner that captivated us; and after the din- 
ner we chatted on to each other about her 

th a sort of semi-senile garrulity. We 
lid not notice it at the time, but Fenwick 
sat at the table unusually silent. In the 
drawing-room, after dinner, we surround- 
ed her, claimed with selfish effrontery 
every word that fell from her lips, and 
appropriated every glance of her bright 
young eyes, so that he could not speak to 
her. Fenwick had no opportunity dur- 
ing the entire evening to approach her; 
but when the time came for the Harpen- 
dings te go, he quite annoyed us by hap- 
pening to be in the hall and going with 
them to their carriage. Even then--per- 
haps over-tickled vanity was to blame— 
not a man of us was stricken with terror. 

We all wanted the young stranger to 
have a good time;.and in our middle-aged 
way we did all we could for her. We 
each of us gave her a dinner; and the 
Colonel, in his hot-headed fashion, got up 
what he called a dance for her. She 
looked radiant, and she assured us, in her 
emphatic way, that she had en- 
joyed herself immensely; but, in looking 
back on the affair, I am afraid that the 
gayety was dismal, the delight too deco- 
rous for her. Of course Fenwick was in 
everything that was going on. He was 
our only young man, and we made the 
most of him. The reckless way in which 
those young persons were thrown togeth- 
er was something without parallel in the 
long annals of human fatuity. Why, we 
favored it; brought it about; delighted in 
t! Of course we knew what was going 


shoes. 


pretty, 


forward; we even thought we were clever | 


to find it out. We knew how all wouw'd 
end; we believed we were profound in 
making that discovery. Each of us felt 
is if he had part and lot in the matter 
himself. We saw them walking briskly 
ip the avenue in the brilliant, opalescent 
autumn afternoons; we saw them sitting, 
suddenly silent, in the early twilights of 
the winter evenings, before the glowing 
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grates; we saw them talking in low tone, 
away from every brazen glare of light, 
in the nights of the holidays; and we 
grew sentimental, and thought of our 
own long-ago wooings and doings; and in 
eager but concealed earnestness revelled 
expansively in the recollection of long- 
unremembered incidents. The Colonel, 
coming upon the girl quite unexpectedly 
as she stood upon the Harpending stair- 
way, giving Fenwick a rose from those 
which lay beside her plate at dinner, re- 
membered how, years before, a bunch of 
violets had been dropped to him over that 
very balustrade, and telegraphed the next 
morning for the brougham which only 
the day before he had declared would be a 
useless extravagance. The milk of human 
kindness was very rich just then, and there 
mantled upon it the cream of large-heart- 
ed sympathy. We partly lived in one of 
those provinces where time and space 
seem held suspended, each in a sort of in- 
comprehensible solution of the other, and 
where all material things are shadowless. 
We were then witless denizens of a re- 
gion of belated romance; and all this time 
not a man of us trembled in definite or 
even indefinite apprehension. 

In due time the engagement was an- 
nounced. Everybody was satisfied; ev- 
erybody approved. He was well-born, 
well - featured, well-mannered, and more 
than well-to-do; and she was of good 
birth, good-breeding, and much more than 
good looks. We gave her congratula- 
tions, and we gave her flowers. We were 
delighted that we were to have one so 
fresh, so cheery, so bright, so graceful, so 
beautiful, always with us, for of course 
they would live in the great house on the 
avenue, that had looked so dull, so deso- 
late, so like a prison in which old plea- 
sures were serving out life-sentences, ever 
since the death of Fenwick’s grandfather. 
It was notalong betrothment. One bright 
spring morning the chimes of old St. Bar- 
nabas—the old church which the town, in 
its growth marching away, had left in the 
heart of the business quarter—rang gayly 
over the busy streets; and victorias and 
coupés filled with festal-clad occupants 
struggled through cars and carts and 
wagons and vans, and crushed around 
the main entrance of the church, the very 
drivers good-humored in the joy of the 
oceasion. And then, as the noon-day sun 
fell in purple splendor through the stained 
glass, Dr. Quartle, who had married all 
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of us and baptized the most of us, pro- 
nounced the final solemn words — hardly 
second in their import and consequence 
to the last requiem eternam, for beneath 
them two lives are ended and two lives 
begun—‘‘ those whom God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder.” 

We loaded the bride with presents. No 
artfulness could have exceeded that with 
which we concealed from each other what 
we were to do in that line, for—there was 
more meanness than magnanimity in the 
business—each desired to excel the others. 
We came out at the wedding breakfast in 
surprising strength. The Colonel espe- 
cially was effusive, positive, globose, glo- 
rious, in style and gesture. 

They went to Europe for a wedding 
trip, and were gone three months. We 
were unaffectedly glad to see them on 
their return, and we made their home- 
coming something of an ovation. Even 
then there was no foreboding of the trou- 
ble to come; but as time passed, and we 
began to return to the old routine of our 
lives, which before had been no more the 
subject of thought than the constituents 
of the atmosphere, a stealthy shadow, a 
dissatisfying suspicion, a jar as if some- 
thing had fallen into our grooves, and the 
wheels of habit struck obstructing nov- 
elty-all these commingled beset us and 
played the Incarnation of Evil with us. 
The Honorable, it was observed, broke off 
in a lucky run_at cards and went home 
at eleven o'clock; the Counsellor now 
rarely took the club in his way when he 
went to dinner; and when the Colonel, in 
a high hat, was caught one Sunday morn- 
ing as he was being yuietly led to church, 
it was plain to the meanest understand- 
ing that some powerful influence was at 
work. It was a surprise, a shock. We 
groped blindly for the cause of such dis- 
turbances, and we found it. The discov- 
ery came about, like other great discover- 
ies, by accident. In the lobby of a the- 
atre one evening, between the acts, the 
Honorable fell into interesting discussion 
with the Editor, and left Mrs. Honorable 
alone some time, while the play went on. 
He had scarcely taken his seat by her side 
again, when he was met by the inquiry, 
‘*Would Dick do that ?” 

It was a simple thing, but it was all- 
sufficient. We had heard those innocent 
words in that deadly collocation before. 
We understood. 

We had cultivated a poisonous exotic; 


we had nourished a viper; we had cre- 
ated a Frankenstein that had turned and 
would rend us. Would Dick do this, that 
or the otherthing? We heard it at every 
turn. Of course he wouldn’t; and what 
were we to say? To urge that Dick hadn | 
been married a year, to plead a sort of re 
versed statute of limitation, was something 
instantly overruled as utterly irrelevant: 
and though in our blundering way we 
thought it sufficient, there was a linge 

ing, instinctive logic about us that did 
make it seem not the most tenable thing 
in the world. We dared not raise any 
personal point; it would be contempt of 
every high tribunal that tried us. We 
were powerless, answerless, and without 
effective defence. 

‘* Would Dick do that?” It was a sort 
of indirect black-mail. The whole struc- 
ture of our habitual existence was attack 
ed; the usages of ripened lifetimes were 
threatened. We were to abandon the 
second or third nature that we had so 
sensibly acquired, and try back for a left 
off something, a never sober reality, with 
which we had had nothing to do for many 
years. Security was gone; peace might 
be destroyed. And all this because a 
young man was glad to make a fool of 
himself about a young woman. Rich 
ard Garrard Fenwick might be regarded 
as something approaching a public nui 
sance, and, in objectionable feature, to be 
abated. We came to look upon him as 
something of a traitor; but I doubt if he 
ever noticed our coolness—blind, deluded 
youngster. What was to be done? Of 
such example an example must be made 
We sat upon the question that memora 
ble afternoon, for to the proposition that 
something had to be done, there was not 
a dissenting voice. We felt outraged, be 
trayed, trapped; and were ready for im 
mediate action. 

‘*Got a cigar?” asked the Counsellor, 
abruptly. As no one had, he rang, the 
order was given, and the servant return 
ed with three boxes—our respective well 
known choices. 

The Counsellor took his cigar deter- 
minedly, the Honorable his thoughtfully : 
the hand of the Colonel was stayed when 
half put forth. We stared. 

‘* Does Dick—” began the Counsellor. 

The Colonel actually blushed. ‘ By 
Christopher!” he ejaculated, interrupting 
him, and fulminating his every-day, work- 
ing oath, ‘‘I’ll smoke enough in the next 
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week I’ve left off.” 

Silence for three minutes. The Colonel 
smoked grimly ; the Counsellor, as if saga- 
ciously getting up something like statis- 
tics of the precise situation; the Honor- 
ible, with a far-away look. 

‘If we only,” began the Honorable, 
hesitating, as if he had brought the idea 
from the very confines of human intelli- 
cence—‘‘if we only could bring him back 
toany of his old ways.” 

Do you think,” said the Colonel, 

that we could do anything ?” 

Perhaps,” said the Honorable. 

‘What ?” asked the Counsellor, in the 
tone of a man who foresees easy over- 
throw of impossible propositions. 

Suppose—” began the Honorable. 

‘Suppose!”’ said the Colonel, impera- 
tively ‘**Don’t suppose—propose.”’ 

‘What would you say,” began the 
Honorable, with none of that impossible 
boldness that the Colonel demanded, ‘‘ to 
our inviting him, one after another, to 
dinner at the club?” 

And the Colonel brought down his fist 
upon his knee—smote himself, as did 
Samson the Philistines, hip and thigh— 
and declared that if the thing could be 
done, the evil would be as the rended 
lion, its carease filled with a swarm of 
bees and honey, or words to that effect. 

‘‘ But suppose we should ask him and 
he wouldn’t come ?” 

A sudden gloom fell on the company. 

‘Suppose the moon declined to keep 
its appointment when there was an eclipse 
of the sun to come off,” said the Colonel, 
scornfully. ‘*‘Do you suppose that Dick 
Fenwick is a man who is going to disturb 
harmony, keep clear of every attraction, 
escape every force that has kept us to- 
gether so long ?” 

‘Who shall begin ?” said the Counsel- 
lor, abruptly. 

“You,” said the Colonel. 

‘‘No,” said the Counsellor. ‘‘ Let the 
discoverer of the remedy have the honor 
of the initiative.” 

‘Well, if it must be,” replied the Hon- 
orable. 

And so it was settled, and so the un- 
holy league was formed. Each of us, as 
we slunk out of the club that night, felt 
as if he had detected himself in rather a 
small conspiracy. But what could we 
do? In the midst of an asparagus bed, 
where, out of rich foundation, and after 
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years of cultivation, the succulent shoots 
thrust up their heads, thick - necked, in 
luxurious promise, there had sprung up 
the evil growth that shook over the ten- 
der plants its delicate and deadly ‘blos 
soms. 

The invitation was given, and, much to 
our surprise, was quickly accepted. We 
were exultant. When the Honorable, the 
next morning, casually announced at his 
breakfast table, and from behind the ram 
part of the morning paper, that he was 
going to dine at the club, he was met by 
a chilly glance that usually would have 
intimidated him; but when he carelessly 
added, ‘‘Oh, Dick’s to be there too,” he 
looked over the printed escarpment upon 
an astounded, demoralized, and complete- 
ly routed force. 

But though the evening came, Fenwick 
did not. A note arrived at the last mo- 
ment, while we stood dumbly waiting, 
simply saying that he was kept by an ur- 
gent matter, and apologizing for his ab- 
sence. The effect was instantaneous, and 
it was striking. As the letter was read, a 
sudden depression fell upon us. I know 
of nothing that could so quickly have 
made three such men so distinctly hyp- 
ocrites. The Counsellor’s hilarity was 
thin; the airiness of the Colonel was sin- 
gularly rarefied; the Honorable’s vivaci- 
ty, diaphanous. 

‘“*But we will have our dinner,” each 
ejaculated, without heart, however, in the 
declaration. After it was made, the Col- 
onel seemed shrunken, discouraged; the 
Counsellor dwindled, doubtful; the Hon- 
orable collapsed, disconsolate. 

The thing was a pitiful failure—three 
imbecile shams, three idiotic pretenders, 
taking a meal; that was all. We praised 
a wine while we silently condemned Fen- 
wick. We found fault with a plat as we 
thought of the future. Our laughter at 
old jokes came almost as harsh tomtom 
sounds in celebration of their funerals. 
We cackled a fusillade of cachinnations 
in salute to new ones, as if those of 
which we had been fond for years were as 
nothing in comparison. The Honorable 
drank a little too much wine, and was lo- 
quacious; the Colonel ate too little, and 
was silent; the Counsellor distinctly re- 
frained from doing either, and his usual 
doubts and dubitations ran into captious- 
ness and disputation. And if in Fen- 
wick’s unoccupied chair there did not 
plainly sit all the time a silently up- 
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braiding ghost, clad in a fog- dampened 
mourning veil, it was because outraged 
domesticity is not a personifiable quality. 
However, there was s nething in the no- 
thing before us wonderfully potent and 
depressing. The affair came to a sudden 
and infestive end. We parted in gloom, 
and took our separate ways home, 


“And bitterly thought of the morrow.” 


The next afternoon we met at the club 
as usual. If former meetings had been 
despondent, this was despairing. 

‘* Well ?” asked the Colonel. 

‘*T didn’t happen to mention it at home 
that Fenwick didn’t come,” confessed the 
Honorable. 

‘Nor I,” said the Counsellor. 

‘*Nor I,” growled the Colonel. 

Profound silence fell around us heavily, 
like lowered sails, like dropped curtains. 
The great wood fire crackled impudently, 
with aggravating cheerfulness. 

‘* What’s to be done ?” was stared and 
spoken. 

‘* Wait, and try again,” said the Colonel, 
stubbornly. 

**Tt’s your turn next,” said the Honor- 
able to the Counsellor. 

For the next few days we were pitiable 
objects. We were moody, testy, often fidg- 
ety, frequently stolid, all the time unfit 
for sensible occupation. We aimlessly 
wandered to the club at unusual hours, as 
beset people visit the scenes of their crimes 
and misfortunes. There sprang up a 
slight something like antipathy toward 
each other, for there is, after all, recog- 
nized dishonor among small complotters ; 
we felt a new and guilty liking for each 
other, for there is sympathy between even 
petty malefactors. But declension in evil 
is swift, and calamity comes as the whirl- 
wind. 

We awaited Fenwick’s answer to the 
Counsellor’s invitation with more than 
anxiety. Fora whole day and a half no 
reply came. We exulted overa favorable 
response with a feeling for which we de- 
spised ourselves. Again the night came, 
but again no Fenwick; only a note ex- 
pressing a pressing urgency and a regret. 
We were alarmed, intimidated. Richard 


Garrard Fenwick was the very pink of 
punctiliousness, and yet he had disposed 
of us, dispensed with the Counsellor’s din- 
ner, with mere phraseology worn so thin 
as to have lost all meaning. But we 
choked down our wrath and our fears, and 
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we choked down our dinner. There was 
not even a pretence of hilarity. We al 
most growled, in our general ill-temper, at 
each other, and were afterward guilty of 
apologetic tones, which should have been 
worse affronts than the words they sought 
to soften. 

What were we to think? We knew 
nothing, and consequently thought a great 
deal. Was our contrivance understood 
and met by subtler, superior machina 
tions? Was our mine being counter 
mined? Such questions as these tor 
mented us, and our inability to answer 
them caused us endless perturbation. We 
had not told our wives of Fenwick’s sec 
ond absence. In not telling the whole 
truth to the partners of our souls, and 
leaving all to their generous remedy, we 
were husband-like, and we made a great 
mistake. Alas, we know it now! When 
we expatiated upon the delights of the two 
dinners, those ladies displayed aia indit 
ference which would have ruffled the 
equable temper of Mephistopheles and 
broken the placidity of Melanchthon 
What was the cause of such indifference ’ 
We could not guess or divine, and there 
came to us no enlightening flash. We 
grew spiritless, apathetic. Were our 
homes to be destroyed by this thing? 
Were there even to be no more plea- 
sant, inspiriting matrimonial differences’ 
Were we to be of such little conseq ience 
as to be incapable of exciting even femi 
nine curiosity ? 

‘* We've gone too far,” said the Colonel, 
at our customary conclave, ‘‘to give up. 
We must fight it out on this line if it takes 
all winter. Ill ask him to dinner my- 
self. If he don’t come—” The Colonel 
paused. His imagination is not vivid. 
It is a thick-set, rather solid faculty, but 
when it sees anything it sees it plain, and 
the vision now before his mind’s eye was 
evidently one that killed expression. 

‘‘We must strike for our whist table 
and our club fire,” said the Counsellor. 

‘‘Kach shall otherwise be as the family 
cat, without the privilege of nocturnal 
absence,” said the Honorable. 

We made this last effort with the inward 
fear that belongs to desperate attempts. 
We risked a great deal on the issue. Our 
peace abroad and our security at home de- 
pended upon it. Success was of vital im- 
portance, and we did everything to insure 
it. The Colonel sent a written invita- 
tion: the others had been verbal. I think 
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that if Fenwick had declined it, we would 
almost have felt relief, to such tension had 
our nerves been brought. But he accept- 
it. and his acceptance carried conster 
nation. Now had the crucial time come. 
is sort of thing could not go on forever; 
on this occasion he did not appear in 
rson, our threefold duplicity must de 
strov us. We fell in that innocent man’s 
vy. forced from him expressions in which 
were implied promises that he would cer 
tainly dine with us this time. We lured 
him on with descriptions of what we were 
to expect, which were to the succinct state 
ents of a menu as Shelley is to Crabbe. 
Then came the eventful evening. 
| haven’t heard a word yet,” said the 
Colonel, in a low tone, but with assuring 
intensity as he shook each of us by the 


ed 


hand 

And there we stood, three perturbed 
men, trustful and yet afraid. 

Five minutes of seven. Fenwick cer- 
tainly would not fail us now. 


Every considerable city has its peculiar 
feature, its own special aspect. Rotten 
Row on a bright afternoon of the hot and 
hurried season; the Boulevard des Itali 
ens on some spacious, starry night, when 
the cosmopolitan crowd saunters along 
with lingering steps; the Nevskoi Pros- 
ekt at twelve, midnight, in clear, myste- 
ous demi-twilight ; Unter-den - Linden 
on the day of some great review; the 
Corso, as it once was, during the Carni- 
val; the Boulevard de la Fonciére at the 
Féte des Fleurs; Fifth Avenue upon a 
Sunday noon of April, when lagging 
thousands stroll and stare; Pennsylvania 
Avenue at eleven o’clock in the morning 
of a bright January day, when more 
marked and really representative men 
are scattered along the walks than in any 
other such place at any usual time—these 
are instances of places and scenes, each 
with special characteristics and signifi- 
eance wholly its own. To our great 
Northern cities, however, there belongs 
one distinctively brilliant display, that 
has not gained the fame it deserves, and 
which in brightness, animation, and in- 
spiriting influence will hold its own in 
the widest comparison. In none does it 
find more sparkling, enlivening, effective 
presentation than in Andros. Alaska 
Avenue on a winter afternoon, when the 
snow has fallen and the sleighing is good, 
is as characteristic as any sight the world 
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knows. The day should be clear, brill- 
iant, cold, and still. The snow should be 
deep, but not too deep, and packed along 
the driveway until it is as a softer ice, as 
an easily malleable silver, a little chased 
and fretted, and striped as if etched with 
intermixing lines. The time should be 
about four o'clock in the afternoon. Then 
along the broad street, where stand on 
either side, block after block, stately 
houses giving assurance of the warmth, 
the soft light, the luxuriousness within, 
move up and down, crowding sleighs 
in double rows; Russian sledges, with 
streamers flying as the horse-tails that 
Sobieski captured flashed before Vienna; 
old family affairs, large and comfort- 
able, and all crowded with humanity; 
these overflowing with children, those 
filled with young girls, their beauty 
brightened, burnished, by the clear air, 
laughing and eager. Furs seem to boil 
over the edges of the sleighs, to flow be- 
hind them, as though they were ripples— 
racing wakes in the slow-moving current. 
It is a glorious pageant, a striking spec 
tacle, a quick, changing, glittering, scintil- 
lant scene, charged with strong vitality. 
Between the counter-moving streams on 
either side of the street, dash, in hardly 
intermittent flight, ‘‘ cutters’’ wonder 
ful in their spidery anatomy, torn along 
by high-couraged, deep-lunged, clean- 
limbed horses, trotters such as might 
chip atoms of seconds off what was 
thought a great record in the not remote 
past. This is the electric current, these 
the constant flashes that thrill every- 
thing, start the heart’s beat, suffuse the 
cheeks, quicken the pulse, stir the nerves. 
And the cheery din, the hum that is ev- 
erywhere, the bells jingling in the tam- 
bourine to which the minutes dance, 
the swish of the rushing cutters, the 
cries, the yells to the horses, the ‘‘Take 
care theres!” the ‘‘ Get out of the ways!” 
the hurrahs, the shouts of the on-looking 
crowd—all these mingled, are among the 
causes that give gayety, glee, hilarity, to 
the hour. Harnesses sparkle; the \var- 
nished sleighs shine like great beetles. 
Shadows gather in deeper blue across the 
snow; the windows of the west-facing 
houses blaze in vermilion glory. Inspir- 
iting sound, quickening motion, every- 
thing is intensified by fhe consciousness 
all have of vivid human presence. 
Everybody was ‘‘out.” The Colonel 
was there with a great, rawboned, ewe- 
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necked animal called Lucifer, the very 
ideal of equine ugliness, but which, 
though ‘‘awkward at startin’,” as the 
groom said, when once off, flung, seemed 
to scatter, those large hoofs of his, quick- 
er, farther along the road than most, if not 
all, of those who try speed with him. 
The Honorable was there with a nervous 
little bay, able almost always to “ hang” 
pertinaciously upon the rear of almost 
‘‘anything going,” and often, and in con- 
test with those among the best, to show 
neatly and clearly ahead. The Counsel- 
lor was behind a well-tried, long-trusted 
gray that always did well, and sometimes 
did wonders. These were all old favor- 
ites—foremost in estimation among per- 
haps fifty others, with many of whom 
they had been or would be, in the course of 
the afternoon, called upon or compelled 
to compete. But on this particular oc- 
casion there was promise of something 
new and of exceptional interest. It was 
understood that Fenwick was to bring 
out a new horse raised at his own coun- 
try place, and of which we all had heard 
not a little. The Colonel, who had all 
winter ‘‘led the avenue,” feared that 
even Lucifer would have to take second 
place, when Hoyden should flash, as if on 
the swallow’s wing, along the course. 
Interest rose to excitement almost, as the 
afternoon ran along and Fenwick did not 
appear. 

‘“Why don’t he come?” growled the 
Colonel, walking the steaming Lucifer, 
after a victorious burst of half a mile, as 
the cutter of the Honorable and his bay 
drew abreast. ‘‘Is he waiting until our 
horses are tired out ?” 

‘* Would Dick do—” 

One vicious cut across Lucifer’s flank, 
and the Colonel was off, his horse in a 
canter for half a block; and when we 
reached the end of the course, there was 
the Colonel grimly waiting for us. We 
were just getting into irregular line, when 
there was a shout, ‘‘ There he is!” 

Hoyden looked perfection in build and 
action. Nothing with keener vitality ever 
ran or flew. She appeared eager for what 
was before her, to know it all at view, 
as a young girl knows her first ball, a 
youngster his first battle. Behind the 
mare sat, in a nautilus of a cutter, Rich- 
ard Garrard Fenwick, calm as a conjurer, 
innocent as a hotel clerk. Every one of 


us knew at a glance what was to come; 
every horse seemed to feel it. 


We were 


all silent. Every energy must be put 
forth; not a turn of skill lost. Even 
Hoyden seemed impressed and quieted by 
the importance of what was to be done. 
She glided into line as mademoiselle takes 
her place in her first cotillon. 

And then—no spoken signal was given 
—our hearts seemed simultaneously to 
leap in response to some unuttered ‘‘ go, 
and we were away. 

There is something peculiarly exciting 
in a race over the snow. The white lies 
all around, objectless almost as is the 
atmosphere, and you seem to fly over it 
and through mere space. Silently, with 
only the chiming bells and quick breath 
ing of the panting horse in your ears, you 
are borne along through the cutting blast, 
giddy with the motion. You drink the 
air, and it is as champagne poured from 
out the bottle lined with its thin ice in 
crustation. You are gladdened, inflamed, 
by the zest of contest. 

The course on the avenue from start 
to finish is a little more than a mile 
long. The Colonel had a slight lead at 
starting; the Honorable and the Coun 
sellor were side by side, with Fenwick 
almost a length behind. At Omicron 
Street the positions were hardly changed; 
but before the next block was passed, 
Fenwick was even with the Honorable 
and the Counsellor. The speed was ter- 
rific. The rows of sleighs lost form and 
detail in one blurred blending; they ran 
behind us on either side like bright-color- 
ed ribbons. The snow flew from the 
quick hoofs in blinding clouds into our 
faces. Cheers grew before us, softened 
behind us, as we came on. All in the 
track made way for us, and after we 
had passed, pulled up, and gazed after 
us; all made way—and yet, veteran of the 
course as the Honorable was, his cutter 
just grazed the pole of the huge Harpen- 
ding sleigh, projected a little out of the 
line. 

At Omega Street Fenwick had passed 
the Honorable and the Counsellor, and to 
them the race was lost. But Lucifer 
was still ahead. There had not been a 
‘‘break” yet. The peculiar regular ac- 
tion which makes the fast trotter appear 
impelled by some nicely adjusted, perfect- 
ly regulated mechanism—the motion that 
suggests the strong walking.- beam, the 
quick hair-spring, rather than the action 
of less regular, more unreliable muscle— 
had not been disturbed in either horse. 
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Hovden was gaining. How the Colonel 
icnew this, it is hard to say, for he did not 
turn his head. He can distinguish no 
word in the wild hullabaloo 

und him. But he does know it, and 
ie bends further forward, and for the 
rst time since the start, Lucifer feels, 
it feels lightly, the lash. Now Hoy- 
den’s nostrils glow and quiver at the Col- 

el’s elbow; now flecks of foam are cast 
eross his extended, rigid arms; now the 

ire’s small, clear-lined head reaches be- 
vond his cutter, and it is evident that the 

ses will soon be neck and neck. They 
wre nearing the finish, the place where, at 
t rossing of Iroquois and Alaska ave- 
es. there is a small circle. Here the 


S enificant 


crowd is the densest, the confusion the 
reatest. The sleighs scatter right and 
eft that the opening may be wider; 


those on foot—and there are many here— 
press forward that they may miss nothing 
of the end. Is Hoyden up with Lucifer ? 
Is she? It would need the two parallel 
wires to tell that as they sweep on. The 
Colonel is almost lying on the dash-board. 
But desperation has snatched victory be- 
fe The Colonel slightly rises in 
his seat; the whip has further reach; he 
shouts to Lucifer as if he hated the beast ; 
and 3ut it is too much; Lucifer can do 
He ‘‘ breaks ’—breaks badly — 
and Hoyden, excited—for there is known 
to her now but the one thing, speed— 
es past and into the circle still at racing 
A large sleigh, heavily loaded with 
coal, that never should have been allow- 
ed in such a place, has ploughed its slow 
way along Iroquois Avenue, and now 
has almost crossed Alaska. It is almost 
but there is a cry of terror—a 
crash—a crowd’s awful articulation; and 
the beautiful mare gallops on alone and 
with flying traces. And there, on the 
snow, lies Fenwick, motionless, a clot of 
blood on his white forehead. 


re now. 


no more, 


( 
{} 
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pace, 


past ; 


[f, as has been said with an iteration 
that, though it deprives the simile of the 
merit of novelty, certainly gives it the re- 
spectability of usage, we are all actors in 
this life, we are assuredly like the players 
n Hamlet, ‘‘ the best actors in the world, 
either for tragedy, comedy, history, pas- 
toral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastor- 
al, tragical - historical, tragical - comical- 
historical-pastoral.”” We can play all and 
everything, and we do it. But the worst 
of it is that the world is stocked with 
Vou. LXXXI.—No. 461.—5 
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such a miserable, makeshift company that 
we have often to ‘‘ double” our parts—as 
it were playing the ghost and the grave- 
digger in the same evening. No more 
‘lightning change” from the sock to the 
cothurn was ever made in life’s drama, 
than our small company made that wintry 
afternoon. 

Fenwick had been unconscious ever 
since he had been hurled on the hard, ice- 
covered asphalt, and the doctor could not 
or would not say how dangerous the in- 
jury was. We all, in some inexplicable 
way, felt responsible for the accident. As 
we carried him up the wide steps of his 
own house, his eyes were closed, and his 
limbs, uncontroiled by volition, seemed 
to fall with added weight. How could 
we face the young wife against whom we 
had been plotting? As we entered the 
door, ‘‘ Miss Edith ’—we had always call- 
ed her ‘‘ Miss Edith,” even after her mar- 
riage—came down the stairs with quick, 
gliding step. She uttered a sudden, star- 
tled cry, and was by his side in an instant. 

‘* Here,” she said; and we placed him 
on the great couch beside the big hall fire- 
place. She had fallen on her knees, and 
taken one of his limp, cold hands in both 
of hers. 

‘* Will he die ?” she asked, in a whisper. 

The doctor affected not to hear her. 

‘* And,” she moaned, ‘‘when he went 
away, 1 was angry with him, and he with 
me, and I have not seen him since.” 

Fenwick never looked so handsome as 
he did lying there, his face pallid with its 
illuminating blood marks, and his white, 
flaccid hands resting upon the great fur 
rug. 

‘‘ Why did you ask him to your cruel 
dinner ?” 

The thumb-screw of remorse was given 
a new turn. It was about our dinner 
they had had their quarrel, perhaps their 
first. 

‘“*But he didn’t go,” blurted out the 
Colonel, in his eagerness to make amends 
for our action. 

‘Didn't she repeated, 
‘*But whatdid hedo? Idid not see him.’ 

We were dazed, bewildered; the basis 
of our calculations destroyed; the prem- 
ises of our conclusions swept away. 

‘*He must have been very, very angry, 
then,” she continued. ‘‘I asked him not 
to go to the others, and he did not. Atthe 
last minute, I wanted him so much not to 
go to this too, because it was the anniver- 
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sary of the day we first saw each other; 
but he said he must, because he had re- 
fused the others. And I insisted, and 
he She bowed her head in silence over 
his hand. ‘‘It was our first real trou- 
ble,” she said, looking up; ‘‘and now 
and now we can never make it up.” 

The homely phrase struck at our heart: 
‘‘make it up.” There Fenwick lay, with 
motionless body and obstructed brain, in- 
capable of action; unable perhaps forever 
to give even that pressure of the hand, 
or utter the one simple word that might 
mean reconciliation, and without which 
parting would be made so much the hard- 
er. And we were partly to blame for it 
all. In the light of our responsibility, 


‘*Miss Edith’s” grief was almost unbear- 
able, and we would gladly have depart- 
ed, but some sense of atonement held us 
chained to the spot. 


‘** Will he not speak for a moment ?” she 
went on, turning again to the doctor. 

But no warmth appeared in the pallid 
face, no gleam of.intelligence shone in 
those staring eyes. The gas-lights were 
just springing to life along the darkening 
avenue; at rare intervals came the jingle 
of sleigh-bells. The revellers of the after- 
noon had departed, and the street was al- 
most deserted. It was an hour such as 
none of the party assembled had ever 
passed, but so personal and absorbing 
were the interests that none at the time 
realized its dramatic intensity. Minute 
after minute we stood waiting for those 
pale lips, that might soon stiffen into im- 
mobility, to utter some gentle word of re- 
traction. 

It was hardly articulate. 
den exclamation ? 
laugh ? 

Fenwick wearily rose upon his elbow 
and looked around. ‘‘ Hello!” he said. 
‘‘Edith! Why, what has happened ?” 

‘Lie down,” she said, gently. ‘‘ You 
must. You have been hurt.” 

“T remember,” he said, less faintly— 
‘‘the race. Did I beat the Colonel ?” 

‘* Yes, dear,” she answered. ‘* But you 
must be quite still.” 

Fenwick was not dead; on the contrary, 
very much alive. How joyfully our guilty 
hearts beat in their unshackled freedom! 

‘‘Oh, Dick,” she said, “if anything 
should have happened! Do you remem- 
ber? Will you forgive me?” 

Without the impassiveness, but with all 
the intrusiveness of a Greek chorus, the 


Was it a sud- 
Was it a hysterical 
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abashed and conscience-stricken conspi 
ators gazed upon the scene. 

‘*Forgive you?” he said. ‘I acted 
like a brute. What did I care for tl, 
dinner? But I was ashamed of myselj 
afterward, sent a note to say that I « 
not come, and came back to find 
gone.” 

‘*IT know,” she said, remorsefully : *‘ yo 
left me alone, and I was very indignant 
and I went tothe Harpendings’. I amy 
sorry.” 

‘** [shut myself up in the smoking-roon 
and slept there until two o’clock. You 
did not come down this morning, a 
so—”’ 

“Oh, Dick; if you had never been 
to tell me!” she cried. ‘‘I shall never 
let you go away when you are ang 
again.” 

Though neither ‘‘ Dick” nor 
Edith” knew that we were present, on 
by one we stole quietly from the room 

The next day we called upon Mrs. Ric! 
ard Garrard Fenwick in a body, and for 
mally and frankly ‘‘ owned up.” 

‘‘And you never have told that he di 
not come?” she said. 

‘*No,” we answered, contritely. 

‘*That was very wrong.” 

We tried to explain. 

‘“Would Dick do that ?” 
provingly. 

We all shuddered. 

‘“* And others must believe that three 
three—”’ 

‘*Old fools,” suggested the Colonel 

**Middle-aged gentlemen,” continued 
‘*Miss Edith,” politely, ‘“‘ were able to lead 
Dick away ?” 

We appeared dubious. 

‘* Must I sacrifice my pride in order that 
you may escape ?”’ 

We gazed at her entreatingly. 

*“You have all,” she said, severely 
** been very thoughtless and wicked ; but | 
will never tell, if you promise never to do 
anything like it again.” 

We assured her, with a vehemence thiat 
could not but carry conviction of our sin 
cerity, that we would not. 

“Then,” she said, “1 forgive you.” 

She had wound us around her slim 
white fingers long before; now she has 
us under her rosy thumb. But she uses 
her power mercifully. It is a question 
whether we do not wish that she was 
more exacting, so glad are we of an op 
portunity to do anything for her. 
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N the naval conflict of the future be 
| een two war vessels equal in 
strength, speed, and armament, that ves- 
ge win which first places an effective 
projectile in @ vital part of her adversary. 
This may seem to be dependent upon 
pu accidental circumstances, and to 
typify in the highest sense ‘‘the fortune 
of war”: yet, on the other hand, if an en 
emy is to be overcome by hitting him with 
tiles, it is a self-evident proposition 
ie enemy must be hit. The thun 


der of our guns will be no more alarming 
than the reverberation of the evanescent 


drum, if their shot habitually make that 
é 1 of miss” which is ‘‘as good as a 


[he ‘‘sauey Arethusa,” as graceful as 
a swan under her cloud of canvas, and 
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about as slow, has developed into a great 
fighting engine, containing more intricate 
mechanism than the most complicated 
watch, and capable of rivalling in speed 
the ocean racers of the mercantile ma- 

ne. In place of the battery of fifty-four 

long 24’s”’ and ‘‘ short 32’s,” wherewith 
Old Ironsides brought down the flag of 
the Guerriere, we have substituted on the 
modern Atlanta only eight rifles; but 
these throw a broadside about one-third 
heavier in weight of metal than that pro- 
jected by the many guns of our once finest 
frigate, and with a penetrative effect twen- 
ty-five times greater. The twenty-inch 
smooth-bore cannon which we regarded 
vith just pride at the close of the war, 
has been dwarfed into insignificance by 
the great guns of other nations. Beside 
the old-fashioned ball, the modern missile 
is an engineering structure. The high 
explosive will soon completely supplant 

villanous saltpetre” as a charge for 
shells, and smokeless powder is rapidly 
driving gunpowder out of use as a means 
of impelling projectiles. All this science 
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has done, and more; for she has pointed 
out to inventors the pathway to future 
achievement, and developed the skill neces- 
sary to build and handle her new engines. 
But when it comes to causing the highly 
specialized missile, thrown by the highly 
specialized gun, carried by the highly spe- 
cialized ship, directed by the highly edu- 
cated officer, to fulfil its sole end and pur- 
pose, and hit the enemy—‘ there's the 
rub.” Why? 

Any one who has ever handled a rifle 
knows that in aiming at an object several 
hundred yards distant, the piece is not 
pointed directly at the target, but above it, 
the sights being suitably adjusted. If there 
is any error in making this elevation, the 
ball will either fall short of the target or 
else go over it. (Fig. 1.) The further the 
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shot is to go, the higher it is thrown into 
the air, because a longer time will then 
elapse before it drops to the ground, and 
during that longer time the propelling 
force of the powder will drive it over a 
greater distance. Or if, with a gun laid 
ata certain elevation, the driving force be 
increased, then, although the ball will fall 
in a certain short time, its greater speed 
will carry it over a longer distance in that 
time. The more nearly skyward the gun 
is pointed, the more nearly does the ball 
drop down upon the object from above, 
instead of striking the latter on its side, 
and hence the more difficult does it become 
to hit the target. The projectile of the 
modern high-powered gun is thrown with 
great velocity, and at a range of 1100 yards 
it flies so nearly in a straight line from 
muzzle to target that its total rise is not 
above twelve feet. Consequently, given 
a floating target twelve feet in vertical 
height, at a range of 1100 yards or less, it 
is simply necessary to point at the water- 
line, for the line of fire will certainly in- 
tersect the target somewhere, provided the 
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gun be handled by any one having fair 
skill as a marksman. If the same target 
be carried to a distance of 2000 yards, then 
experience has shown that only about one- 
quarter of the shots aimed at it will strike 
it. But under the foregoing conditions an 
exact knowledge of the distance from the 
gun to the object to be hit—whether that 
distance be 1100 or 2000 yards—is presup- 
posed. There is the troublesome premise in 
the problem. If such exact knowledge al- 
ways existed, the science of naval warfare 
would not only be simplified, but there 
would be in the future, as, in fact, there 
would have been in the past, very much 
less war for science to deal with. It has 
not existed. The truth is, that up to the 
present time, at least, the gun at sea has 
always been fired at objects at unknown 
distance, simply because there has been no 
trustworthy means of finding this distance 
out. And so it happens that, despite all 
our wonderfully organized ships, and won- 
derfully powerful guns, and wonderfully 
intricate machinery, all leading up to a 
certain end (hitting the target), between 
us and accomplishment stands—guess- 
work, 

The mode of guessing is peculiar, and 
can be done in either of two ways—by the 
‘* successive method,” or by the ‘‘ progres- 
sive method.” ‘‘Successively,” the pro- 
cedure is as follows: The hostile ship pre- 
sumably stands still. We fire a shot at 
her. It falls short. We fire another, at 
higher elevation. It goes over her. We 
use the mean range of the two shots for 
the third shot, and so on, thus contin- 
ually narrowing the belt in which the 
enemy’s ship is situated. Of course our 
adversary might be inconsiderate enough 
to get out of the way, or even to strike 
back; but there is the system. ‘‘ Pro- 
gressively,’’ we fire a shot at the enemy 
to miss by not going far enough, which 
is not difficult. Next time we send the 
projectile a little further, and then again 
still further, until finally the enemy is 
struck. Meanwhile, we keep adjusting 
the sight bar of our gun, which is marked 
for different distances in yards, and when 
the hit is made its reading is noted. 
These two cut and try systems are in 
actual use by the navies of the world as 
the most practical means of range-find- 
ing; otherwise the non-military mind 
might rush to the conclusion -that they 
impute less common-sense to one of the 
antagonists than is possessed by the ordi- 
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nary jack-rabbit. But until now ex 
ence and invention have been ab 
discover nothing better; for crude as t 
systems are, they are preferred to met 
involving the use of the sextant and 
mathematical computations. 

The target in battle is another vesse 
which may be travelling at the rate of 
twenty knots per hour, perhaps toward our 
own ship, which may herself be moy 
at the same speed. That means a cha 
in relative position of the two ships of 
about 680 yards per minute. We ha 
aboard our ship different guns, requiring 
different elevations to attain equal ranves 
These guns are on a deck constantly sway 
ing under the influence of the waves 
With distances changing so quickly, the 
sight on every gun must be rapidly ad 
justed, and even then the instant of 
cannot be taken at random, but a fay 
able moment must be awaited when thx 
gun bears on the enemy. There is no use 
in knowing where the enemy was at a 
given time. We want his distance f 
us at an exact moment, and now. 
send officers to the mast-heads, armed \ 
sextants, to get sights of a cruiser tearing 
through the water fully as fast as an ac 
commodation railway train, and transn 
the results of their observations to 
deck, where somebody will work them o 
and find how the guns ought to have b 
laid some time ago, is an absurdity. The 
extreme effective range of which our guns 
are capable is known. Immediate infor 
mation on the instant the enemy comes 
within that range is wanted, for from that 
instant an incessant fire at him should be 
kept up. The projectiles must hit; there- 
fore the question of the enemy’s distance 
must be answered momentarily. Hencé 
the finding of the range and the laying 
and firing of the guns must be accom 
plished just as rapidly as human energy 
and skill render possible; and the quick 
er we act the better the chance of our 
winning the day. 

The bravery in the past which set hos 
tile ships to grappling yard-arm to yard 
arm is foolhardiness in the present. It is 
the business of a commander to destroy 
the enemy’s ship if he can; if he cannot, 
to preserve his own. A million-dollar 
cruiser is not to be lightly thrown awa) 
If she cannot do harm one day, she may 
another. If, then, it is found that the 
enemy's shots are beginning to fal] dan 
gerously near, knowledge of his distance 
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nperative. If he is destroying our 
from a position beyond the effec- 
unge of our own guns, then we 
stand ‘‘ not upon the order of our 
ut go at once.”” The salve to our 
ed pride is found in the converse 
proposition. If our shots tell, 
is are doing comparatively little 
or are falling short, our safe dis- 
should be held. 
easuring that distance quickiy and 
vy must be at hand. 

ile discovered long ago that marine 

nnot be ended by paving the bot 

the ocean with projectiles. And 

e old days, when Great Britain did 

f the sea-fighting, her captains were 

ted not to engage an enemy until 

ie within point-blank range, which 
distance over which the shot will 
fore striking the water when the 
s fired at level from its port on board 

It was thought unwise to expend 
at longer ranges than 500 
The reason was the same as that 
the order to be given at 

the same period to the men on 
3reed’s Hill not to fire until they saw 
vhites of the eyes of his Britannic 
The greater accu- 
‘f modern weapons has increased 
fighting distance, but still no naval 
ct has been fought with a greater 
iterval between the contending ships 
than that of 1100 yards. A recent au- 
thoritative opinion is that ships will not 
use their guns at ranges greater than 2000 
yards, and that ‘‘the argument against 
much use of the guns at so great ranges 
is that they cannot hit, partly because it 
s harder to hit a target a® 2000 than at 
1500 yards, but principally because the 
distance-finding is much more difficult.” 
If the difficulties in the way of distance- 
finding were removed, or even materially 
lessened, the result would be not merely 
that ships would fight at longer ranges, 
but their efficiency would be enormously 
increased, 

The latest advance in the art of finding 
distances at sea has been made in this 
country, and results have been obtained 
which show that the problem of making 
accurate and quick range measurements 
by automatic means has finally been 
solved. The flag-ship Chicago, of the 
Squadron of Evolution, now in Europe, 
sailed from New York equipped with a 
range-finding apparatus which, on actual 
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nition 


caused 


ijesty’s grenadiers. 


test over distances of 1500 yards, deter- 
mines the position of objects with an er- 
ror not exceeding six-tenths of one per 
cent. of the entire distance. Or, in other 
words, if a gun were laid at 1500 yards 
by reason of the indication of the appa 
ratus, its shot would strike within nine 
yards of the actual point aimed at. This 
error is not equal to one-tenth of the 
length of an ordinary iron-clad, and is 
but little over one-half the breadth of 
Furthermore, the 
measurement is made instantaneously and 
automatically, and without calculation of 
any sort, and whether the object be mov 
ing or stationary. The new cruiser Bal 
timore has been fitted with an apparatus 


beam of such a ship. 


of the same type, which has given results 
with a still smaller margin of error. Its 
application to other national vessels will 
probably follow. 

This invention was made by Lieuten- 
ant Bradley A. Fiske, of the navy, an offi 
cer who has already achieved reputation 
for his ingenious adaptations of the elec- 
tric motor to the working of gun-carriages 
and to the hoisting of shot and shell. The 
apparatus is by no means complicated, and 
involves nothing but simple elementary 
principles in mathematics and electricity. 
It is based on the familiar mathematical 
proposition that if two angles and one side 
of a triangle are known, the other sides 
of the triangle can easily be found. The 
Fiske range-finder, however, eliminates 
all calculations, and finds the range auto- 
matically. A base-line fixed once for all 
on the ship is the known side of the im- 
aginary triangle. The distance of the ob- 
ject is represented by either of the other 
two sides. The target, therefore, is at one 
angle of the imaginary triangle, and at 
the other angles, at the extremities of the 
fixed base-line, are placed two spy-glasses, 
which can be directed upon it. As these 
telescopes are turned into the proper po- 
sition they move over and touch wires 
which are bent in the forms of ares. The 
difference in length of the wires passed 
over corresponds mathematically to the 
distance of the object. As this length of 
wire increases or diminishes, it will offer 
more or less resistance to an electrical 
current sent through it. A very simple 
electrical contrivance, amounting practi- 
cally to a balance, allows of this resist- 
ance being measured and read, not in 
units of resistance, but in yards. The 
disposition as well as the form of the ap- 
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paratus undergoes modifications depend- 
ing upon the conditions under which it 
is to be used, but, generally speaking, it 
works in this way. The two spy-glasses 
are pointed at the target. (Fig. 2.) The 
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observer at each spy-glass has nothing 
to do but to keep it thus pointed. Else 
where in the ship another observer may 
stand with a telephone to his ear, listen- 
ing to a buzzing sound produced by an 
electrical device known as a circuit break- 
er, and simultaneously moving with one 
hand a pointer over a graduated scale. 
The instant the buzzing in the telephone 
stops he reads the range denoted by the 
pointer from the scale; or, instead of 
using the telephone, a galvanometer may 
be employed, which will show by its nee- 
dle pointing to zero the moment when the 
desired balance is obtained. And then 
from a scale, which may be adjusted near 
to one of the telescopes, the range can be 
read. To keep the telescopes directed on 
the enemy requires no more skill than 
does the manipulation of a field-glass. 
The officer at the scale has nothing to do 
but watch the pointer and read the range 
at once and as often as he chooses, and 
then convey the information in any way 
to the men at the guns. This he can do 
by a simple form of telegraph, if need be. 
The whole operation of measuring the 
range is the work of a very few seconds. 
The great simplicity of the apparatus (for 
it has no mirrors or delicate parts liable 
to be broken or disturbed by the concus- 
sion of heavy guns, or to be injured by 
exposure to the weather) commends it to 
the engineer in less degree only than its 
remarkable and hitherto unexampled ac- 
curacy. 

The advantage which the ship thus pro- 
vided has over her adversary is obvious. 


~* =~. _ TARGET 
o 


In the language of pugilism, she has ‘, 
longer reach.” She can plant a decisiye 
blow before her a:itagonist has discovered 
that she is near enough to do it, and }y 
fore the latter can get a single gun 
bear accurately upon her. T) 
range-finder gives to the fas 
steam war vessel a superi: 
similar to that controlle 
the weather-gage which th; 
admirals of by-gone years ma 
noeeuvred their lofty frigates 
and mighty seventy-fours 


obtain. It enables us to pick 
a distance from which 
may knock the enemy io 


pieces without corresponding 
injury to ourselves or before 


he can reply, just as the 
weather- gage secured the 


wind as an ally to favor 
choice of position by the fleet tha 
gained it. 

It is generally recognized that equal in 
importance to the rehabilitation of the 
navy is the establishment of an adequate 
system of harbor defence. It is impera 
tive that all our seaboard cities should 
possess such complete defences as wil! 
render impossible the sudden descent of a 
hostile fleet, and the levying of an enor 
mous ransom under threat of immediate 
bombardment. Ten years ago these cities 
were in almost a helpless condition. The 
development of the torpedo, and of that ter 
ribly potent weapon of modern warfare, 
the dynamite gun, has materially altered 
this condition of affairs. We have also bet 
ter cannon, and, what is more important, 
better facilities for making them; so that 
our harbor forts are, or will be, something 
better than mere piles of masonry armed 
with weapons incapable of making any im 
pression on the armor of the modern heavy 
iron-clad. There isas much necessity fora 
range-finder in a fort which commands a 
large expanse of water as there is on board 
ship, although the conditions are materi 
ally different. The guns of a ship are 
concentrated within a small area, so that 
it is needful simply to determine the dis 
tance of the target from the vessel, and 
without reference to each individual gun 
The guns of a fort, on the other hand, 
may be dispersed over a large expanse of 
ground, so that it is often requisite to 
know the bearing and distance of the. tar 
get with reference to each gun. Or, in 
other words, the ship at sea is practical !y 
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THE ENEMY’S DISTANCE. 


e centre of a circle, somewhere on 
cumference of which her target is 
d. A fort, on the contrary, may be 
ied as on the circumference of a cir- 
so that its guns converge upon the 
t at the centre. It is exceedingly im 
therefore, that accurate means be 
id for determining not merely the 
» of a target from any given gun, 
ts position with reference to that gun; 
the gun can not only be adjusted so 
throw its projectile over the proper 
ce, but trained exactly in line with 
ra@et. 

While an attacking vessel is, of course, 

target for the guns of the fort, the 
the fort are equally the target 

e ship. And therefore she will 
ntrate all her fire upon the bat 

The naval gunner, confined to the 

»w limits of a vessel, is compelled to 

his gun while under fire himself. 

is need not happen ashore. The 

runs of a fort can be electrically controlled 
. distant station, or all the necessary 
information for accurate pointing can be 
determined at this safe position, and elec 
trically transmitted to the gunners. This, 
Lieutenant Fiske has also done by his very 
ous adaptation of the principle of 

s range-finder to a device for position- 

‘ating for forts. The result is that it 

»w possible for an observer stationed 

1 bomb-proof if necessary, or in any 

t at a distance safe from the fire of 

ittacking ship, to determine her posi- 

from time to time as she advances, 

and accurately lay the guns of the fort 
ipon her. 

The apparatus (Fig. 3) in some respects is 
even simpler than the range-finder before 
It involves the use of a fixed 
base-line and spy-glasses arranged as be- 
fore,which command the whole area to be 
protected by the guns. Observers at the 
telescopes keep them trained upon the 
and there is the same arrange- 
ment of wires over which the spy-glasses 
The third observer has before 
him a chart which accurately represents 
the harbor, for example, and at the same 
time shows, in proper relation of the scale, 
the position of the various guns. On the 
chart are a couple of pivoted rods. When 
they are parallel respectively to the two 
telescopes an electrical balance occurs, 
and the fact is indicated by a galvanome- 
ter. The point at which they intersect 
on the chart is the position of the ship, 
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and it is determined instantly at any mo- 
ment. The bearing of each gun on this 
point is at once seen on the chart, and a 
pointer corresponding to that gun being 
adjusted to indicate said point causes an 
annunciator at the gun to show how it 
should be adjusted. There is no need for 
any one at the gun to know even what or 
where the target is, and, in fact, it may be 
impossible for him to have this knowledge 
on account of the dense clouds of over- 
hanging smoke. Over the smoke-cloud 
the observer at the distant station can see. 
It is not even absolutely necessary that 
any information be directly imparted to 
the gunner, because the actual movement 
of the gun itself in train establishes the 
necessary balance, that fact alone being 
shown by a simple indicating device. 
The beauty of the arrangement is that it 
takes all the essential management and 
control of the gun out of the hands of the 
men who manceuvre it, and who are ne- 
cessarily under fire, and leaves them no- 
thing to do but to load the piece, and fur- 
nish the motive power to adjust it. The 
observer at the distant station, like the 
brain in the human body, governs every- 
thing. He may also, if he so desire, fire 
the gun by electricity at any desired mo- 
ment. In this way the fire of all the guns 
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of a fort which bear upon a ship can be 
concentrated upon her. 

The employment of distance-finding ap- 
paratus is by no means limited to cruisers 
at sea and to forts. The Fiske range- 
finder about to be installed on board of the 
dynamite cruiser Vesuvius will prove a 
most valuable ally to the dynamite gun. 
The projectile, charged with 600 pounds 
of nitro-gelatine, propelled as it is by com- 
pressed air at much lower speed than the 
rifle-shot, works destruction not merely at 
its point of impact, but anywhere within 
a radius of fifty feet around. But here 
the range is dependent upon the air press- 
ure, which can be regulated with wonder- 
ful nicety. With the distance which the 
shell is to go known, the accuracy of fire 
of the dynamite gun, despite the high tra- 
jectory of its projectile, may equal that of 
the rifle. The range-finder has also been 
adapted to the use of troops in the field. 
Observers on the skirmish line, provided 
with the necessary apparatus and located 
at the extremities of a quickly measured 
base-line, can determine easily the distance 
of the enemy, and not only telephone or 
signal back the range to guide in the es- 
tablishment of artillery positions and the 
laying of the guns, but can keep the 
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EPITAPH. 
BY ZOE DANA UNDERHILL 


TINHE rose is sweetest still in death 


commanding officer constantly advised 
of changes of distance of the hostile 
force. 

While Lieutenant Fiske’s invention 
finds its most immediate use for militar, 
purposes, it is not without peaceful adap 
tations. Many a ship has gone ashor 
even in sight of land, through an error of 
judgment on the part of her navigator as 
to her distance from the coast. The ranve 
finder will not only prevent such misjudg 
ment, but even at night, when the friend]; 
beacon seems to stand out like an isolated 
star in the midst of the black chaos of 
sky and water, the mariner may learn 
with certainty his distance from the peril 
ous shoal or reef. 

That navy which possesses the most 
accurate system of range-finding, othe: 
things being equal, stands the best chance 
of prevailing in future wars; for the ship 
that can plant two shots where before on] 
one could be placed has a doubled effi 
ciency as a war engine. Whether afloat 
or ashore, Victory, under modern con 
ditions, may well leave her traditional 
dwelling-place amid the heaviest battal 
ions, and perch on the banner of him who 
knows best how far off the heaviest bat 
talions are. 







Yielding its last delicious breath; 
Most richly decked the woods appear 
At the sad limit of the year; 

There is no splendor in the sky 

Like that when the fair day doth die; 
And when some stormy harmony 

Hath roused our sense to ecstasy, 

The clearest, loveliest notes of all 

Are those that last and lingering fall. 
So when some noble soul doth part, 
Quitting earth’s joys without a moan, 
To face with brave and steadfast heart 
The shadows of the great unknown, 
Then, though with grief our eyes may fill, 
Our hearts must beat, our bosoms thrill, 
That, of all honors life could lend, 


There’s naught became him like the end. 
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“CINDERELLA AT SCHOOL.” 


y.—From the collection of Evert Jansen Wendel! 


BURLESQUE. 
E HUTTON. 


and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend 


m.”"—A Midsummer Night's Dream, Act V , Scene I 


TI\HE burlesque among serious writers 
| has a bad reputation. George Eliot, 
in Theophrastus Such, says that it debases 
the moral currency ; and George Crabb, in 
his English Synonymes, thus dismisses it: 
‘Satire and irony are the most ill-natured 
kinds of wit; burlesque stands in the low- 
est rank.” 

Burlesque, from the Italian burlare, 

to joke,” ‘‘to banter,” ‘‘to play,” has 
been defined as ‘‘an expression of lan- 
guage, a display of gesture, an impression 

Vou. LXXXI.—No. 481.—6 


of countenance, the intention being to 
excite laughter.” In art caricature is 
burlesque, in literature parody is bur- 
lesque, in the drama comic pantomime, 
comic opera, travesty, and extravaganza 
are burlesque. All dramatic burlesque 
ranges under the head of farce, although 
all farce is not burlesque. Burlesque is 
the farce of portraiture on the stage; farce 
on the stage is the burlesque of events. 
Mr. Bret Harte’s Condensed Novels and 
Mr. George Arnold’s McArone Papers 
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Mr. Hilson as Snout and 
Placide as Bottom, was 
formed ‘‘ for the first time 
America” atthe Park Theat 
New York, on the 9th of } 
vember, 1826, when the stag: 
this country was upwards 
three-quarters of a century old 
and had a literature of its ov 
comparatively rich in comed, 
and tragedy, and when 
burlesque, such as it was, u 
doubtedly felt the influence 
Pyramus and Thisbe. 
Burlesque upon the Ame: 
ican stage, although not yet 
American ° burlesque, dates 
back to the very beginning of 
the history of the theatre in 
this country, when The Beg 
gar’s Opera, by John Gay 
‘‘written in ridicule of the 
musical Italian drama,” was 
presented at the theatre in 
Nassau Street, New York, on 
the 3d of December, 1750, with 
Mr. Thomas Kean as Captain 
Macheath. The Beggar's Op 
MARK SMITH AS MRS. NORMER era was first acted at Lincoln’s 
r, after a wood-cut.—From the collection of Thomas J. McKee Inn Fields in the year 1727 


are representative specimens of burlesque 
in American letters; Mr. Arthur B. 
Frost's famous domestic cat, who supped 
inadvertently upon rat poison, is an ex- 
cellent example of burlesque in American 
art. What America has done for bur- 
lesque on the stage, it is the aim of the 
following pages to show. 

Aristophanes, 2 comic poet of Athens, 
who wrote fifty-four comedies between 
the years 427 and 388 B.c., may be termed 
‘*The Father of the Burlesque Play.” He 
satirized people, however, not things, or 
other men’s tragedies, and to his school 
belong Brougham’s Pocahontas and Co- 
lumbus, rather than the same author's 
Dan Keyser de Bassoon or Much Ado 
About a Merchant of Venice. 

The Most Lamentable Comedy and 
Most Cruele Death of Pyramus and This- 
bie, originally published in the year 1600, 
if not the earliest burlesque in the Eng- 
lish langwage, is certainly the model upon 
which are based all subsequent productions 
of the same class which have been written 
for the British or American theatre. 

The Midsummer-Night’s Dream, with MRS. HALLAM (MRS. DOUGLAS) 











k the town by storm. The Arch- 
of Canterbury preached a sermon 
st it: Sir John Fielding, the Police 
officially begged the manager not 
sent it on Saturday evenings, as it 
i the idle apprentices of London, 
iw it on their night off, to imitate 
's thieving deeds; and Dr. Warton 
nned it as *‘ the parent of that most 
ous of all absurdities, the comic 








Nevertheless, it was immensely 













ir, and enjoyed an unusually long 


} \s a literary production it is dis 
: shed for its combination of nature, 
3 s, satire,and burlesque. It brought 
2 to its author, and, indirectly, some- 
: like wealth; and it made a Duchess 
Lavinia Fenton, who was the original 
‘ 


x | As that monstrous absurdity, the 
ec opera, is without question the par- 
of that still more monstrous absurd 
the burlesque proper, Polly Peachum 

| Captain Macheath may be considered 
very Pilgrim Parents of burlesque in 
New World. They were followed al 
ost immediately (February 25, 1751) by 

Damon and Phillida, a Ballad-Farce, 

yy Colley Cibber. Their Plymouth Rock 
soon became too small to hold them; 

their descendants have taken possession of 
: whole land, and every Mayflower that 

‘rosses the Atlantic to-day brings consign 

ments of British blondes to swell their 

numbers. Before the Revolution, Field 
igs Tom Thumb, or the Tragedy of 

Tragedies, a very clever travesty, with 

Mrs. Hallam (Mrs. Douglas) as Queen 

Dollalolla, and Kane O’Hara’s Midas, ‘‘a 

urlesque turning upon heathen deities, 
















E ridiculous enough in themselves, and too 
a bsurd for burlesque,” had taken out their 


naturalization papers. The Critic, as 
has been shown, declared his intentions 
ery shortly after the establishment of 
peace, and Bombastes Furioso became a 













a citizen of New York as early as 1816. 
\s Satan in the proverb builds invari- 
y ibly a chapel hard by the house of prayer, 


so does the demon of burlesque as surely 
ect his hovel next door to the palace of 
the legitimate tragedian. He spoils by 
is absurd architecture every neighbor- 
od he enters; he even cuts off the 
ews from the Castle of Elsinore, and 
sfigures the approaches to the royal 
tombs of the ancient Danish kings. John 
Poole’s celebrated travesty of Hamlet, 
one of the earliest of its kind, was first 
blished in London in 1811. George 
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LYDIA THOMPSON AS SINBAD 
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Drawn by T. V. Chominski, after a photograph by Gurney From the 
ection of Thomas J. McKee. 


Holland, afterward so popular upon the 
American stage for many years, on the 
occasion of his first benefit in this coun 
try, March 22, 1828, presented Poole’s 
play, appearing himself as the First 
Grave-digger and as Ophelia. This was 
about the beginning of what for want of 
a better term may be styled ‘‘the legiti 
mate burlesque” in the United States. It 
inspired our managers to import and our 
native authors to write travesties upon 
everything in the standard drama which 
was serious and ought to have been re 
spected, and it led to burlesques of Antony 
and Cleopatra, Douglas, Macbeth, Othel 
lo, Romeo and Juliet, Manfred, The Tem 
pest, Valentine and Orson, Richard the 
Third, The Hunchback, and many more; 
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MR. MITCHELL AS RICHARD III. 
‘Now it is winter, and I'm discontent.” 


From a sketch by Charles Parsons. 


and between the years 1839, when William 
Mitchell opened the Olympic, and 1859, 
when William E. Burton made his last 
bow to the New York public, was laid out 
and built between Chambers Street and 
the site of Brougham’s Lyceum,on Broad- 
way corner of Broome, that metropolis 
of burlesque upon the ruins of which 
the dramatic antiquary, whose name is 
Palmy Days, now loves to sit and ponder 

The titles of its half-forgotten streets 
and buildings, collected at random from 
its old directories, then known as the bills 
of the play, will recall pleasant memories 
and excite gentle wonder. There were, 
among others, A Lad in a Wonderful 
Lamp, The Bohea Man's Girl, Fried 
Shots (Freischiitz), Her Nanny, Lucy 
Did Sham Her Moor, and Lucy Did 
Lamm Her Moor, Man Fred, Cinder Nel 
ly, Wench Spy, Spook Wood, Buy It 
Dear, ’Tis Made of Cashmere (Baya- 
dere, or the Maid of Cashmere), The 
Cat's in the Larder, or the Maid with 
the Parasol (La Gazza Ladra, or the 
Maiden of Paillaisseau), The Hump- 
back, Mrs. Normer, and Richard Num- 
ber Three. 


Of this metropolis William Mite 
was the first Lord Mayor. He was 
inaugurator, if not the creator, of 
entirely new school of dramatic archit: 
ure, which was as general, and someti) 
as absurd, as the style which has si 
spread over the country at the exp: 
of the reputation of good Queen An 
and he led the popular taste for a n 
ber of years, to the great enjoyment 
his clients, if not to their mental pro 
William Horncastle, a good singer an 
fair actor, and Dr. William K. Nort] 
were his assistants in dramatic constru 
tion, and the authors of many of his « 
travagant productions. One of his ea 
est and most popular burlesques was « 
titled La Mesquito. It was based upo: 
The Tarantula of Fanny Elssler, and 
was presented at the close of his fi 
season. An extract from the bill w 
give a very fair idea of the quality of t 
fooling: 

‘* First time in this or any other cou 
try, a new ccmic burlesque ballet, entitled 
La Mosquito, in which Monsieur Mitech« 
will make his first appearance as une Pix 
miére Danseuse, and show his agility 
a variety of terpsichorean efforts of 
sorts in the genuine Bolerocachucacaca 
vonienne style....The ballet is founded 
on the well-known properties of the mos 
quito, whose bite renders the patient « 
ceedingly impatient, and throws him into 
a fit of slapping and scratching and swea 
ing delirium, commonly termed the * Ca 
coethes Scratchendi,’ causing the unfo 
tunate being to cut capers enough for a 
considerable number of legs of mutton 
The scene lies in Hoboken,” etc., ete. 

Concerning Mitchell’s performance, D: 
Northall writes, in Before and Behind 
the Curtain: **‘ We shall long remembe 
the comic humor with which he bur 
lesqued the charming and graceful Fanny 
The manner of his exit from the stage at 
the conclusion of the dance was irresisti 
bly comic, and the serious care with which 
he guided himself to the side scenes to s 
cure a passage for his tremendous bustle 
was very funny.” 

Mr. Mitchell’s other famous burlesqu: 
parts were Man Fred, Hamlet, Willy Wa! 
ters (in The Humpback), Sam Parr, Ja} 
(in Loves of the Angels), Antony, and 
Richard Number Three. Very few po: 
traits of this old actor, either in characte! 
or otherwise, are known to the collectors 
The accompanying print is from a draw 
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de by Mr. Charles Parsons, while quo of Oliver B. Raymond, and the Lady 
: the pit of the old Olympic half a Macbeth of Burton himself. Mark Smith 
ago, When the draughtsman—a made a fascinating Norma, Leffingwell 
was beginning his professional played the Stern Parient in Villikens and 
Che original sketch was given to his Dinah, and Mr. Charles Fisher, in 
chell by the young artist, who re- white tights, a tunic, gauze wings, and a 


1: return a pass to the theatre—the flowing wig, pirvueiied with Mrs. Skerrett 
ambition of the boys of that period. in a production called St. Cupid, in which 


JOHN BROUGHAM AND GEORGIANA HODSON IN BROUGHAM’S BURLESQUE “ POCAHONTAS id 
Draw W A. Rogers, after a gray f Miss Hodson.—From the collection of J. H. V. Arnold. 


Mitchell was forced to retire from the Mr. Burton appeared as ‘‘Queen Bee, a 
mayoralty before the close of his last sea- Gypsy Woman.” 
son at the Olympic,in 1849-50, having been It would be an easy matter to fill many 
deposed the previous year by William E. of these pages with stories of the humor- 
Burton at the Chambers Street house. As ous productions and the laughable per- 
Mr. Lester Wallack said in his Memories, formances of Burton and Brougham on 
Burton did everything that Mitchell did, the Chambers Street boards. The liter- 
and did it in a better way, with better ature of the American theatre overflows 
players and betier plays. His first bur- with anecdotes of their quarrels and their 
esque was a cruel treatment of the opera reconciliations upon the stage, their jokes 
Lucia, followed immediately by a upon each other, their impromptu wit, 
eartless travesty of Dibdin’s Valentine their unexpected *‘ gags °—which were al- 
and Orson. These were succeeded by ways looked for—the liberties they took 
rhe Tempest, in which Mrs. Brougham with their authors, their audience, and 
Miss Nelson), a lady of enormous physi- themselves, and, above all, with their in 
cal size, played Ariel. <A little while later comparable acting in every part, whether 
Mr. Brougham played Macbeth to the it was serious or frivolous. 
Macduff of Thomas B. Johnston, the Ban The last, and in many respects the 
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greatest, of the trio of actors, authors, and 
managers who may be considered the 
founders of American burlesque, began his 
brilliant, but brief, reign at the Lyceum at 
Broome Street late in 1850, about the time 
of the retirement of Mitchell, and long 
before his later rival, Burton, was ready 
to lay down his sceptre. If America has 
ever had an Aristophanes, John Brough- 
am was his name. His Pocahontas and 
Columbus are almost classics. They rank 
among the best, if they are not the very 
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JACK SHEPPARD. 


From the collection of Evert Jansen Wendell. 


best, burlesques in any living languag: 
Their wit is never coarse, they ridicul 
nothing which is not a fit subject for rid 
icule, they outrage no serious sentiment 
they hurt no feelings, they offend no por 
tion of the community, they shock no 
modesty, they never blaspheme; and, as 
Dr. Benjamin Ellis Martin has happil) 
expressed it, their author was ‘‘the first 
to give to burlesque its crowning comic 
conceit of utter earnestness, of solemn 
seriousness.” 
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ceum was opened on the 23d of 





In a more serious but not less happy 
r, 1850, with *‘an occasional rig- vein is the apostrophe to tobacco, by the 
entitled Brougham and Co.,” smoking, joking Powhatan, as follow: ; 
itroduced the entire company to i 







lic The next absurditv was A * While other jovs one sense alone can measure 
. This all senses @ Ss exst leas 
t the Lyceum, with Mr. Florence This to all senses gives exstatic pleasure 
















} \ . 1} ~~ _ wo —_— } 
rallery, Mr. Brougham himself in ian te ao coeur ae aad ace 
ind the rest of the dramatis per- Smell the sweet fragrance of the honey lew, 
3 g yon the stage; and shortly before Taste its strong pungency the palate through, 
ipt close of Mr. Brougham’s man See the blue cloudiets circling to the dome, 
: ’ t he presented What Shall We  {mprisoned skies up-floating to their home ; 


I like a dhudeen myself!” 


D Something New, in which Mrs 

TI € ae Ly ay ‘ > ] . . , , . 

I am appeared as Rudolpho, Mrs. And so he joked and smoked his way into 
: g tt as Elvino, and Johnston as Ami 


a popularity which no stage monarch has 
enjoyed before or since. Pocahontas ran 
for many weeks, and was frequently re 


: 


i travesty upon La Sonnambula 
nthe same stage, on Christmas Eve, 


1855, but under the management of Mr. 
WW ck, Brougham produced his ** Orig 
\boriginal, Erratic, Operatic, Semi 


' ed, and Demi-savage Extravaganza 
of Pocahontas.” The scenery, as an 



















nounced, was painted from daguerreo- 
types and other authentic documents, the 
costumes were cut from original plates, 
and the music was dislocated and reset, by 


the heads of the different departments of 
the theatre. Mr. Charles Walcot played 
John Smith ‘‘ according to this story, but 
somewhat in variance with his story” 
Miss Hodson played the titular part, and 
Mr. Brougham represented ‘‘ Pow-Ha-Tan 
I., King of the Tuscaroras—a Crochetty 
Monarch, in fact a Semi-Brave.” At the 
close of the opening song (to the air of 
‘Hoky-poky-winky-wum”’) he thus ad 
dressed his people: 









Well roared indeed, my jolly Tuscaroras 


Most loyal corps, your King encores your chorus 





and until the fall of the curtain, at the 


4 end of the second and last act, the scin- 
] 







tillations of wit and the thunder of puns 
were incessant and startling. .‘‘ May I 
e ask,” says Col-o-gog (Mr. J. H. Stoddart), 

n the word lie, what vowel do you use, 
sir, dor y?” 










Pa Y, sir, or I, sir, search the vowels throngh, 
of And find 





the one most consonant to you.” 





ater the King cries: 





























Sergeant-at-arms, say, what alarms the crowd; 
YT . Loud noise annoys us; why is it allowed ?” 
: And. Captain Smith, describing his first 
introduction at the royal court, says: 
rs 
a , Sere 
1 A Visite 8 ayes 8 é f > 
i : rs his M — po gD HARRY BECKETT AS THE WiDOW TWANKIE IN 4 
n} A portiy savage, p ump ant pigeon-toed, “ ALADDIN.” a 
Like Metamora, both in feet and feature, e : : ' 
o y 3 . 99 Drawn by T. V. Chominski, after a photograph by Sarony.—From the 
I never met-a-more-a-musing creature. , 


ollection of Evert Jansen Wendel 
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STUART ROBSON AS CAPTAIN CROSSTREE IN 
‘“BLACK-EYED SUSAN.” 


Draw y Sterner, 


after a lithograph.—From the collection 
of Charles C. Moreau, 


peated for many years. The story of the 
sudden departure of ‘he original Poca- 
hontas one night, without a word of warn- 
ing, and the successful performance of 
the piece by Brougham and Walcot, with 
no one to play the titular part at all, is as 
familiar in theatrical annals as the sadder 
stories of Woffington’s last appearance, 
and the death of Palmer on the stage; and 
no doubt it will be remembered long after 
Pocahontas itself, despite its cleverness, is 
quite forgotten. 

‘** Columbus el Filibustero, a New and 
Audaciously Original, Historico - plagia- 
Ante-national, Pre-patriotic, and 
Omni-local Confusion of Circumstances, 
Running through Two Acts and Four 
Centuries,” was first performed at Bur- 
ton’s Theatre (Broadway, opposite Bond 
Street, afterward the Winter Garden) on 
the 3ist of December, 1857, Mark Smith 
playing Ferdinand, Mr. Lawrence Bar- 
rett Talavera, Miss Lizzie Weston Dav- 
enport Columbia, and Mr. Brougham 
himself Columbus. It is a more serious 
production than Pocahontas; the satire 


ristic, 


is more subtle and the thought more d 
cate. It contains no plays upon wo 
is not filled with startling absurdities. 
is pathetic ratherthan uproariously fun 
While Pocahontas inspires nothing 
laughter, Columbus excites sympathy 
oftentimes he has moved his audience 
He is a much-abus 
simple, honest old man, full of sub] 
ideas, and long ahead of his times. 
dreams prophetic dreams, and in his 
sions he 


the verge of tears. 


“sees a land 
Where Nature seems to frame with practised | 
Her last wondrous work Before him r 
Mountains of that rift the skies, 
Imperial valleys with rich verdure crowned 
For leagues illimitable smile around, 
While through them subject seas for rivers 1 
From ice-bound tracks to where the tropic su 
Breeds in the teeming strange 

things. 

He sees, upswelling from exhaustless springs 


most 


solid rock 


ooze monst 


Great lakes appear, upon whose surface wide 
The banded navies of the earth may ride, 
He sees tremendous cataracts emerge 

From cloud-aspiring heights, whose slippery v: 
Tremendous oceans momently roll o’er, 
Assaulting with unmitigated roar 

The stunned and shattered ear of trembling 
That, wounded, weeps in glistening tears of spr 

In short, he sees so much that is beyor 
the comprehension of the ordinary pla 
goer that for thirty years he has been 
in absolute retirement in that Forrest 
Home for good old plays which is styled 
‘**French’s Minor Drama.” 

One of Mr. Brougham’s last burlesque 
productions was his Much Ado About a 
Merchant of Venice, presented March 8 
1869, at the little theatre on Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York, which has since borne 
many names, and now, rebuilt, is 
known as the Madison Square. He 
played Shylock; Miss Effie Germon, Lo 
renzo; and Mrs. J. J. Prior, Portia. This 
was his final effort at theatrical manage 
ment. He appeared in Pocahontas as 
late as 1876, but Shylock was his last ori 
ginal burlesque part which is worthy of 
serious mention. 

Francis Talfourd’s Shylock; or, The Mer 
chant of Venice Preserved, a Jerusalem 
Hearty Joke, isa much older production 
than Brougham’s travesty of the same 
play, with which it should not be con 
founded. Mr. Frederic Robson was the 
original Shylock in London, Mr. Tom 
Johnston in New York (at Burton's, Oc 
tober 9, 1853). Mr. M. W. Leffingwell gave 
an admirable performance of Talfourd’s 
Shylock in September, 1867, on the stage 


sO 
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me little Twenty-fourth Street refined and artistic, in such parts as Mi 
ssisted by Miss Lina Edwin as nerva in Jxion, Hassarae in The Forty 
Mr. Leffingwell was a very ver- Thieves, the Widow Twankie in Alad 
r, although he excelled in bur- din, Maid Marian in Robin Hood. and 
d broadly extravagant parts. Queen Elizabeth in Kenilworth, long be 
e remembered as Romeo Jaffier fore he became the established low come 
Too Much for Good Nature, dian of Mr. Wallack’s company, and won 
ravesties of Cinderella and Fra such well-merited popularity by his cley 
In the last absurdity, as Bep- er representations of characters as diver 
up in very clever imitation of gent as Tony Lumpkin, Harvey Duff in 
s the Gladiator, and enormously The Shaughraun, and Mark Meddle 
e strutted about the 
many moments, en 
1conscious of a large 
fork stuck into the 
st which formed the calf 
eladiatorial leg.. His 
ugony and his roar of 
perfect reflections of 
t's voice and action 
s attention was called 
physical suffering made 
the most ludicrous 
in the whole history of 
can burlesque. Mr. For 
s said to have remarked of 
thograph of Leffingwell in 
s part that while the portrait 
nself was not so bad, the 
iracteristics were somewhat 
exaggerated! Leffinewell was, 
» doubt, the original of the 
fiey of Forrest which serves 
is the sign for a cigar store on 
of the leading thorough- 
res of New York to-day 
Madame Tostee, in 1867, with 
Grand Duchess, and Miss 
dia Thompson, the next sea 
son, with Jxion—although nei- 
ther of these can be considered 
American burlesques — gave 
new life to burlesque in Amer 
ica, and for a number of years 
burlesque was rampant upon 
the American stage, many 
leading comedians of later Ait 
days, who will hardly be asso- t 
ciated with that style of per 
formance by the theatre-goers 
of the present generation, de 


| i 


y 


ing themselves to travesty 
ind extravaganza. Among the 
most successful of these may 
be mentioned Mr. Florence, 
Mr. Stuart Robson, Mr. James 
Lewis, and Mr. Harry Beckett 
The last gentleman was ex GEORGE L. FOX AS HAMLET (BURLESQUE) 


— . Drawn by T. V. Chominski, af shotograph by Gurney.—From the collection of 
ceedingly comic, as well as mm = 
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HENRY E. DIXEY AS THE COUNTRY GIRL IN 
“ ADONIS.” 


Drawn by T. V. Chominski, after a ph raph by Sarony 
collection of Evert Jansen Wendell. 


From the 


In January, 1869, Mr. and Mrs. Flor- 
ence played an engagement of extrava- 
ganza at Wood’s Museum — now Daly’s 


Theatre—on Broadway, near Thirtieth 
Street, presenting The Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, in which Mr. Florence assumed 
the character of Francis First, Mr. Louis 
Mestayer Henry Eighth, Mrs. Florence 
Lady Constance, Miss Lillie Eldridge La 
Sieure de Boissy, and Miss Rose Massey 
(her first appearance in America) Lord 
Darnley. The feature of this performance, 


naturally, was the grand tournament 
the plain between Ardres and Guisn« 
which the rival monarchs fought fo: 
international championship with bo 
gloves in the roped arena and accor 
to the rules of the prize-ring, the px 
finally breaking up the match, and ca 
ing both combatants into the ignomin 
lock-up. Older play-goers will remen 
Mr. Florence years before this as |] 
O’Conner in a burlesque of The Col 
Bawn, and as “‘ Beppo, a very Heavy 
lain of the Bowery Drama in Kir! 
days,” in Fra Diavolo, Mrs. Flore: 
making a marvellous Danny Mann in t 
former piece. 

While Mr. Florence was taking gross 
liberties with the personality of Fran 
First at Wood’s, Mr. James Lewis was do 
ing cruel injustice to the character of Lu 
eretia Borgia at the Waverley Theatr 
720 Broadway, under the management of 
Miss Elise Holt, who played Gennaro 
The palace of the Borgias was ‘‘ set” as a 
modern apothecary’s shop, where poiso: 
was sold in large or small quantities, and 
Mr. Lewis excited roars of laughter as a 
quack doctress, with great capabilities of 
advertising herself and her nostrums 
During the same engagement Mr. Lewis 
played Rebecca in Ivanhoe and none 
in Paris; but he joined Mr. Daly’s com 
pany a few months later, and the legiti 
mate has since marked him for its own 

At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and af 
terward at Wallack’s, in this same sum 
mer of 1869, Mr. Stuart Robson made a 
great hit as Captain Crosstree in Mr. F. 
C. Burnand’s travesty of Black-eyed Su 
san, a part originally played in this coun 
try during the previous season by Mark 
Smith. Mr. Robson had the support of 
Mr. Harry Pearson as Doggrass, of Miss 
Kitty Blanchard as William, and of Miss 
Mary Cary as Susan. The entertainment 
as a whole, was unusually good, full of 
exquisite drollery and grotesque fancy, 
although Captain Crosstree eclipsed every 
other feature. His ‘‘make up” was a 
marvel of absurdity, his naturally slight 
figure was literally blown up to an enor 
mous size, the contrast between his im 
mense physical rotundity and his thin, 
inimitably squeaky little voice being ex 
ceeding ludicrous. 

During this season the Lydia Thomp 
son troupe was in the full tide of its suc- 
cess; William Horace Lingard and Miss 
Alice Dunning were playing Pluto and 
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variety 


st successful burlesque of those fully like Booth in attitude, look, and : 
d the entertainment which is voice, he would suddenly assume the ac- 
1 in the memory, was *‘The New cent and expression of Fechter, whom he 
»f Shakespeare’s Masterpiece of counterfeited admirably, and again give 


Fox | first presented at the Olympic, see Mr. Fox pacing the platform before 
Laura Keene’s, on Broadway, on the Castle of Elsinore, protected against 
tth of February, 1870. Although the eager and the nipping air of the night 

not an improvement upon the original bya fur cap and collar, and with mittens i 


V ersion of 


rlesq ies of its gen 
eratiol It did not 
depend upon lime- 
ts or upon ana- 
tomical display, and 
t did not harrow up 
young blood of 

ts auditors by its 
rrible plays upon 
noffending words. 
It followed the text 
( fShakespeare close- 
enough to pre- 
serve the plot of the 
story: it contained 
as well a great deal 
that was ludicrous 
and bright; and it 
never sank into im 
becility or indelica 
which is saying 
ich for a_ bur- 
sque. Mr. lox, 
one of the few real- 
funny men of his 
day upon the Amer- 
can stage, was at 
s best in this 
t ivesty of Hamlet. 
Quite out of the 
ne of the panto- 
clown by 
ich he is now 
remembered, it was 
as supremely  ab- 


surd as expressed 
upon his face and 
in s action as 


was his Humpty 
Dumpty. It was 
perhaps more a 





n New York; 
performer was bur- in the character he played and dressed, 
some person or some thingevery than of Hamlet, and probably no one en 
the week, and opéra bouffe had joyed this more thoroughly or laughed at i, 
ssession of half of the theatres in it more heartily than did Mr. Booth him 


as arranged by Mr. T. C. De a most intense passage in the wonderfully 
New Orleans, for George L. deep tones of Studley at the Bowery. To 


the tragedy, it was and arctic overshoes, over the traditional 
mprovement upon the general run of costume of Hamlet; to see the woful 
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every negro min- burlesque of Edwin Booth, after whom 





self. While Fox at times was wonder 





W. H. CRANE AS LE BLANC IN “EVANGELINE.” 


Drawn by Arthur Jule Goodman, after a photograph by Sarony From the collection of Evert Jansen Wendell 
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HARRY 


Drawn by 


HUNTER AS 


Arthur Jule Goodman, after a photograph by Mora. 
Ww 


endel! 


melancholy of his face as he spoke the 


most absurd of lines; to watch the horror 
expressed upon his countenance when the 
Ghost appeared; to hear his familiar con- 
versation with that Ghost, and his untra- 
ditional profanity when commanded by 
the Ghost to ‘‘ swear’’—all expressed, now 
in the style of Fechter, now of Studley, 
now of Booth, was as thoroughly and ri- 
diculously enjoyable as any piece of act- 
ing our stage has seen since Burton and 
Mitchell were at their funniest so many 
years before. He was startling in his 
recommendation of a brewery as a place 
of refuge for Ophelia, and in the church- 
yard his ‘‘ business"? was new and quite 
original, particularly the apostrophe to 
the skull of Yorick, who, he seemed to 
think, was laughing now on the wrong 
side of his face. Fox was one of the 
earliest Hamlets to realize that the skull 


THE LONE FISHERMAN IN “ EVANGELINE.” 


From the ce 
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even of a jester, 
it has lain in the 
three - and - t 
years, is not a pl 
object to tou 
smell, although 
interesting in its 
point a moral, « 
its association’s 
and the expressi 
his face as he 
the skull of the 
jester at thequick 
of the First Gray 
ger was more 
the 
the 
uses to which we 
all return, than a 
‘** Alas, poor Yori 
ever uttered. 
Hamlet at 
Olympic was played 
for ten 
weeks. 
was 


gestive to 


observer of 


consecul 
The general 
not parti 
ularly strong or re 
markable, except in 
the Ophelia of Miss 
Belle Howitt $ 
was serious and sur 
prisingly effective 
the mad 
often the superior 
many of the 
sentatives of Opheli 
in the original trag: 
dy, who unwitting 
have burlesqued what the burlesque a 
tress, perhaps as unwittingly, played co 
scientiously and well. 

The travesty of Hamlet by Mr. Fox is 
dwelt upon particularly here as being 
many respects one of the best the A” eri 
san stage has ever seen, and as giving the 
present writer an opportunity of paying 
just tribute to the memory of an actor who 
like so many of his professional bretnren 
was never properly appreciated during lis 
life, and who never before—not even in 
Mr. William Winter's usually complet 
Brief Chronicles—has_ received 
than a passing nctice in the long records 
of the stage he did so much to adorn 

George L. Fox was not always thi 
clown and pantomimist of the Humpty 
Dumpty absurdity in which he is now r 
membered. He excelled in burlesque. as 
his Hamlet and Richelieu and Macbeth 


‘ast 


scene, 


repre 


lection of Evert Jansen 


more 
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As a Shakespearian come 


Bottom ranks among the best 


memory of men still 
ile in 
nelodramatic, and even 


parts he had no little 


standard low 


, and some decided suc 
fe made his first appear 
i830 at the Tremont Street 

n Boston, when he was 
vears of age. The play 

Children of the Alps, 

oceasion a benefit to 

es Kean. He the 
| Phineas Fletcher in the 
of Uncle Cabin 

famous run of so 

many nights at the National 

Theat New York, in 1853-4 

He excelled as 

Mark Meddle, 


[rip, as 


was 


Tom's 


its 


Jacques Strop 

Robert 
Macatire, as 
Tom Tape in 
Sketches in 
India, as Box, 
and 
as Sundown 
Bowse in Ho 
a char- 
the 
BardwellSlote 
and a 
creation of his 


as Cox, 


rizon 


acter of 
order, 


vn 
DE WOLF HOPPER AS JULIET 


AND MARSHALL P. WILDER 
AS ROMEO. 

A. E. Sterner, after a photogra; 

t f Evert 


From the collection 


Jansen Wendell. 


Bottom was 
fin 
shed and ar- 
tistic assump- 
tion, Hamlet 
probably his most amus 
ng, and Humpty Dump 
most 


Ss most 


Drawn by 
by Falk 


Ly his 


successful. 
He played the last-men 
tioned part some fifteen 
indred New 
York and elsewhere. It 
vas the last he ever at- 
tempted to play, and as a 
clown only, does he exist 
in the minds of the men 

to-day who think of 
him at all. He first ap 
peared in New York at 
the National Theatre in 
1850; he was last seen at 
Booth’s Theatre on the 


times in 


THE 


CHAMPION 


Drawn by A. E. Sterner, after a wood-cut 
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of No 
1875 
saddest 

who 


25th 
vem ber, 
the 
clown 
ever chalked 
his face Af 
ter twenty-five 
years of con 
stant, faithful 
public 
jester, shattered in 
health, broken in 
spirit, shaken in 
mind, he disappeared for 
ever from public view. 
Alas, poor Yorick! 
One of the most popu 


service as 


lar as well as the longest 

lived of the contemporary 

burlesques is Evangeline, 

in the construction or re 

construction of which Mr. 

Brougham is said to have 

had a share. As a travesty upon 

a purely American subject, origi 

nally treated, of course in all se 
riousness, by an illustrious American, 
Mr. Longfellow, and at the suggestion of 
an American equally illustrious, Mr. 
Hawthorne, Evangeline may surely claim 
to be an aboriginal production. It mer- 
its its success, and with a certain degree 
of national pride it may be recorded 
here that it has been repeated upon the 
American stage over five thousand 
times. In it, at Daly’s Theatre, in 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York, dur- 
ing the summer of 1877, Miss Eliza 
Weathersby, as Gabriel, made a pleasant 


CONTEST BETWEEN MR. JEFFERSON AND 
MRS. JOHN WOOD IN “IVANHUS.” 


From the collection of Thomas J. McKee. 
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JAMES T. POWERS AS BRIOLET IN “THE MARQUIS.” 


Drawn by T. V. Chominski, after a photograph by Conly, Boston. 
From the collection of Evert Jansen Wendell 


impression, Mr. William H. Crane appear- 
ed as Le Blanc, Mr.George H. Knight gave 
a series of wonderful imitations of the 
Hero of New Orleans, Mr. N. C. Goodwin 
came prominently before the public, and 
Mr. Harry Hunter created a decided sen- 
sation as the Lone Fisherman, one of the 
most droll and original dramatic concep- 
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tions of modern times. He had : 
nection whatever with the play, h 
a word to say, was entirely unnoti 
his fellow-players, paid no attent 
anybody, but was always present, t] 
to enter, the last to leave every 
With his ridiculous ‘‘ make-up,” his 
leaf fan, his fishing-rod, his camp 
he pervaded everything, was ever pron 
nent, never obtrusive, and exceed 
mirth-provoking. It may be added 


Mr. Henry Dixey, whose Adonis is « 
the best of modern burlesque perforn 


ances, made, during the long run of / 
geline, his New York début as the 
legs of the cow. 

Amusement seekers in the metropolis 
will remember with pleasure Mr. Willie 
Edouin, Mrs. James Oates, and scores of 
other burlesque actors, excellent in many 
ways, Whom it will not be possible even 
to mention here. Mr. N. C. Goodwin 
burlesqued a burlesque at Harrigan and 
Hart's first theatre, when he played Cap 
tain Stuart Robson-Crosstree to the Dame 
Hadley of Mr. Harrigan and the Black 
eyed Susan of Mr. Tony Hart; at the 
same house Mr. G. K. Fortescue played 
Lousqueeze to Mr. Hart’s Hungry-Yet 
and Mr. Harrigan’s Pierre, in an enter 
tainment styled The Two Awfuls. The 
San Francisco Minstrels at the same 
time presented The Four Orphans and 
the Big Banana, a burlesque upon two 
melodramas of great popularity and no 
little merit. 

The subject of 
American bur- 
lesque can hardly 
be dismissed here 
without some brief 
allusion to st 
number of very 
clever parodies 
seen of late years 
upon the amateur 
stage. The poets 
of the various col- 
lege associations 
have turned their 
Muse in the direc- 
tion of travesty, 
and with consider- 
able success, one 
of the best and 
most popular of 
the entertainments 
of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, the 


CHARLES BURKE AS 
KAZRAC IN * ALADDIN 
Drawn by A. E. Sterner, after a litho 


graph.—From the collection of 
Thomas J. McKee 
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1 Ainas 

en W is- 
crandson 
Kemble, 
duction 
profes 

nt. Mr. 
ings has 

for am 
ympanies 

ie, the Sto 
the Shrew, 
fephistopho 
fanation. 
first the 
of Shake- 
finds the ta- 
turned, and 
self tamed ; 

in the latter 

t's mother-in- 
aw, the ood fairy 


of the piece, outwits 


il genius and 
de- 
signs—a power of 


he ¢ 


frustrates his 
nvention upon the 
part of Mr. Bangs 
1 proves him 
of the 
st original of 
irlesque writers. 
to return to 
the ‘*palmy days of 
burlesque,” before 
the period of opéra 
boutfe and the com- 
ing of the English 
blondes. When stock companies were 
the rule, and Mitchell and Burton con- 
trolled the stock, singing and dancing 
vere as much a part of every actor’s edu- 
cation as elocution and gesture; and it 
vas not considered beneath the dignity 
of the Rip Van Winkle or the Hamlet of 
one night to travesty parts equally serious 
the next. Mr. Booth, early in his career, 
appeared in such entertainments as Blue 
Beard, and Mr. Jefferson was enormous- 
ly popular as Beppo, Hiawatha, Pan (in 
Vidas), the Tycoon, and Mazeppa; and 
old play-bills record his appearance as 
Granby Gag (to the Jenny Lind of Mrs. 
John Wood), ‘‘ with his original grape- 
e twist and burlesque break-down.” 
His performance of Mazeppa at the Win- 
ter Garden in 1861 is still a pleasant 
memory in many minds. In it he sang 
celebrated aria ‘The Victim of 


one 


to e 


FRANCIS WILSON 


A. E. Sterner, after 


ap 


nis 
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THE “ OOLAH.” 


of Evert Jansen Wendell. 


AS HOOLAH GOOLAH IN 


hotograph by Sarony.—From the lleetion 


Despair’”; and his daring act upon the 
bare back of the wild rocking-horse of 
the toy-shops was, perhaps, the most 
remarkable performance of its kind ever 
witnessed by a danger-loving public. 
During his several engagements at the 
Winter Garden Mr. Jefferson was sup- 
ported by Mrs. John Wood (particularly 
as Ivanhoe to his Sir Brian), one of the 
burlesque actresses our stage has 
known. Her Pocahontas was never ex- 
celled. She played it at Niblo’s to the 
Powhatan of Mark Smith in March, 1872; 
and almost her last appearance upon the 
New York stage was made at the Grand 
Opera-house in November of the 
year, in John Brougham’s burlesque 
King Carrot, when that humorist re- 
marked, although not of Mrs. Wood, that 
he was supported by vegetable soups. 
That burlesque ‘‘came natural” to Mr. 


best 


same 
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NEIL BURGESS IN AND AS THE WIDOW BEDOTT. 


Drawn by Arthur Jule Goodman, after a photograph by Falk.—From 
the collection of Evert Jansen Wendell. 


Jefferson is shown in the wonderful suc- 
cesses of his half-brother, Charles Burke, 
in burlesque parts. Buovrike’s admirers, 
even at the end of thirty-five years, still 
speak enthusiastically of his comic Iago, 
of his Clod Meddlenot (in The Lady of 
the Lions), of his Mr. MacGreedy (Mr. 
Macready), of his Kazrac (in Aladdin), 
and of his Met-a-roarer, in which he gave 
absurd imitations of Mr. Forrest as the 
Last of the Wampanoags. 

No history of American burlesque could 
be complete without some mention of the 
name of Daniel Setchell. His Leah the 
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Forsook and Mark Smith’s Madeli 
remembered as pleasantly in New Yop; 
as his Macbeth and Edwin Adams's \Ma, 
duff are remembered in Boston. Mr. \j 
liam H. Crane places the Macduff of Aq 
ams—he dressed in the volunteer unifory 
of the first year of the war, and read lines 
ridiculous beyond measure with all « 
magnificent effect his wonderful voice a 
perfect elocution could give them—as th, 
finest piece of burlesque acting it has eve, 
been his good fortune to see. Bu 
stories told by the old comedians of th, 
extravagant comedy performances of their 
contemporaries in other days, if they could 
be collected here, would extend this article 
far beyond the limits of becoming space 

Whether the burlesque of the present is 
comparable with the burlesque of the past 
is an open question, much debated. M) 
Wilson in the Oolah, Mr. Hopper as Ju 
liet, Mr. Powers in The Marquis, Mr. Nat 
Goodwin in Little Jack Sheppard, M 
Burgess as the Widow Bedott—if she 
can be considered a burlesque part—and 
other men and women who burlesque wo 
men and men and things to-day, are, with 
out question, very clever performers, tli 
laughs they raise are as hearty and as 
prolonged as any which paid tribute to the 
talents of the comedians who went befor 
them, and it is unjust, perhaps, to judg 
them by high standards which live only 
in the memory, and grow higher as dis 
tance lends enchantment to their view 
As Mr. Lawrence Barrett has said, ** thé 
actor is a sculptor who carves his image in 
snow.”’ The burlesque which has melted 
from our sight seems to us,as we look back 
at it,to be purer and cleaner than the frozen 
burlesque upon which the sun as yet has 
made no impression ; and the figure of 
Pocahontas, gone with the lost arts, seems 
more beautiful than the Evangeline of thie 
modern school. When the Adonis of the 
present counterfeits the deep tragedian 
he is guilty of imitation, and of clever 
imitation, but nothing more; when lie 
represents the clerk in the country store 
he gives an admirable piece of comedy 
acting; but he never rises to the sublime 
heights of Columbus as Columbus is re 
membered by those who saw him before 
Hoolah Goolah was born. 

If American burlesque did not die with 
John Brougham, it has hardly yet recov 
ered from the shock of his death; and he 
certainly deserves a colossal statue in its 
Pantheon 
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TEVER was the title ‘‘ Fiirst,”’* a word 
\ oselv related in its derivation to the 
7 lish ‘“first,” more worthily bestowed 

iny German than upon Otto Eduard 
Li old von Bismarck. ‘* First in war, 

n peace, and first in the hearts of his 
ntrymen”’ was well applied to him at 
the anniversary of his seventieth birth- 
dav: for, like Washington, he directed 
the results of battles, shaped a new realm, 
mi i became the prototype of his own race. 
To be sure, the basis on which he acted 
vas different, and thus the results which 
were necessarily different 
too. Absolutely speaking, we may con- 
sider the final achievements of Washing- 
ton as of higher rank than those of any 
other great political progenitor: he be- 
came the father of the strongest republic 
that has ever existed in modern times. 
But can we think for a moment that he 
would have striven for so high an ideal of 
popular government if he had not found 
the ground fitted for its realization? The 
history and character of the people, the 
location and condition of the country, 
were strong factors in favor of both a 
foundation and maintenance of republi- 
can institutions. It is safe to assume that 
he would have advocated a different pol- 
icy with a different nation; for sound 
governments are the result of the natural 
growth of the people, and their stability 
depends on their congruity with historic 
development. Washington did the great- 
est possible good for his people and coun- 
try, and thus, relatively speaking, we may 
maintain that Bismarck has done the 
greatest possible good for Germany under 
the circumstances granted to-him. In 
order to understand, however, and to ap- 
preciate fully the work of a great states- 
man, we must observe closely the historic 
factors with which he had to deal. 

If we survey the history of Germany— 
not to say since Charlemagne, a period of 
more than a thousand years, but simply 
since 1815, the year of Napoleon’s down- 
fall and Bismarck’s birth—can we hope, 
or even wish, that this country should 
~ush or be rushed from monarchism into 


n 


he attained 


*The German “ Fiirst ” and “ Prinz,” both equiv- 
alent to the English “ prince,” differ inasmuch as 
“Prinz” is applicable to the sons of sovereigns and 


heirs of the royal blood only. 
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republicanism ? A people in which for 
centuries the masses were entirely ruled 
by paternal governments, a people which 
consequently possessed but little sound 
judgment in politics, must be educated 
gradually for a more liberal form of ad- 
ministration, and must pass through 
stages of transition before attaining the 
highest civic freedom. As far as politi- 
cal life is concerned, the Germans were 
still in the beginning and middle of this 
century like inexperienced children who 
needed a strong taskmaster to lead them 
up to vigorous manhood. An overdose 
of political freedom would have led to 
their national destruction. Dr. Moritz 
Busch, who by his political position has 
been brought in close contact with Bis- 
marck, and who is the author of several 
most competent books dealing with the 
life and character of his master, left his 
country after the rebellion of 1848 and 
1849 had practically failed to establish a 
united Germany. He went to America. 
Unfortunately he saw little of the genuine 
American life of the higher strata, but as- 
sociated principally with Germans of the 
West, a number of whom had taken active 
partin therebellionathome. Being thena 
clergyman, he had occasion to watch them 
in the management of church affairs, a 
field which was left entirely to their own 
control, and he soon discovered how in- 
competent they were for self-government. 
Moreover, their ultra-democratic ideas, 
unfit for realization even in a republic, 
and bordering closely on socialism, were 
so distasteful to him that he returned to 
his native country fully convinced that 
the Utopian dream of a German republic 
was not consistent with the true welfare 
of his people. He became, henceforth, 
one of the strongest believers in Bis- 
marck’s home policy. 

It is a mistaken idea that republicanism, 
because it has stood the test of a hundred 
years in one country, must be the form of 
government par excellence which ought 
to be introduced indiscriminately every- 
where else. We are too apt to forget that 
there have been great republics besides 
our own, and that the attention of the 
educated has long ago been called to re- 
publican institutions, which are not alto- 
gether a new invention. If the majority 


76 


of the people ought to have the decisive 
voice in the choice of administration, why 
should this right be denied to the Ger- 
mans in their own country, where the 
larger number of citizens,and among them 
the most judicious, are certainly not in 
favor of a German republic? Its estab- 
lishment rule of 
the large class of the incompetent in place 
of a régime of the intelligent; and this 
neither the higher circles nor the sound 
element of the lower can desire. A coun- 
try in which dense population has led to 
a great variety of ever-conflicting inter 
ests, a people whose existence, further- 
more, is constantly threatened by unsym- 
pathetic Russia on the east and antago- 
nistic France on the west, needs to gather 
all possible strength, and we have learnt 
from Blackstone that a monarchy is best 
fitted for developing power. 

No one will deny that the Zeitgeist, 
that. indefinable mental drift of the age, 
is in favor of freer forms of government; 
but we must, on the other hand, admit 
that political liberty is a convertible term, 
that it is, as Blackstone has defined it, 
‘‘natural liberty as far restrained by hu- 
man laws as is necessary and expedient 
for the general advantage of the public”; 
and that, consequently, political ideas, be 
they ever so tempting in theory, must 
eventually be sacrificed in practice when 
the highest welfare of the state demands it. 

Greatly influenced by the establish- 
ment of the American republi- and by the 
events of the French Revolution, this spir- 
it of the time, demanding new rights for 
the people, made itself felt also in Ger- 
man after the Napoleonic yoke had been 
cast off; and in consequence of the severe 
lessons which French rule had taught the 
Germans, the aspirations for civic liberty 
were closely allied with the ardent desire 
for unity which would render the people 
free and independent in their relations to 
foreign countries also. New political 
ideas were gaining possession of the minds 
of a nation which had, even in advance 
of other countries, enjoyed great freedom 
of thought in science and religion, in- 
deed in mosi spheres of life, but had been 
deprived of it in politics. Thus we find 
Germany after 1815 in a whirlpool of po- 
litical excitement. . The princes felt, as 
Napoleon I. did when he landed at Cannes 
to enter upon the last régime of a hun- 
dred days, that concessions must be made 
to the popular claims; but only reluctant- 


would mean to them a 
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ly could they bring themselves to 

Instead of establishing a strong fed 
(Bundesstaat) with a _ pres 
ruler and a Parliament at his side 
created a weak confederation of 

(Staatenbund) without any repres 
tion of the people in its administr 
that worthless Bund which held its 
Frankfort until 1866, being 
resented there by delegates from the 
ty-eight states, who were appointe 


State 


sions in 


their respective governments, and 
each to assert the rights of his own 
without ever establishing any firm 
tral power. To be sure, Article XII! 
the Bundesacte held out to the si 
states the promise of constitutional 
ernment, and Duke Carl August of Sax 
Weimar-Eisenach, the scholarly Max 

of German art and literature, was the firs 
prince who gave his people a constit1 
according to which an assembly el 

by the citizens should have a voice in 
gislation, thus setting an example w 
was soon followed by other princes, es) 
cially of the south; but Austria a 
Prussia, the leading powers of the unior 
adhered to absolutism by means of policé 
measures. The rising tide of politica 
thought could, however, not be checked 
by such reactive schemes. When, afte 
a struggle of thirty-three years, during 
which the will of the people had been 
trampled under foot, a rebellion br 
out in favor of political reform, bot! 
state and central government, the King of 
Prussia, Frederic William IV., th« 
finally victorious in overcoming the ris 
of the people, tendered a constitution by 
which the state power should henceforth 
be vested in the King, with ministers ap- 
pointed by him, and in two Houses, a1 
Upper House of Lords, and a House of Dey 
uties elected by the people, forming the 
Prussian Landtag; and the Emperor 
Austria was compelled to pursue a simi 
lar course in granting his people a shar 
in the administration of public affairs 
But the hope for a strong united Ge: 
many suffered shipwreck in this rebellio: 
and the representative body of men wv 
had been chosen by the people for 1 
task of reforming the central government 
failed to find the proper means for ach 
ing this purpose, and met with a refus 
when they offered to the King of Pruss 
the imperial crown. The time had not 
yet come when Prussia could expect to be 
a firm leader of all the German states. 
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ellion had succeeded in securing 
-titutional governments for the single 

sut had failed to realize its other 
»arpose, namely, the establishment of a 
Germany, with the Prussian King 
chieftain and a Parliament at his 
. Even the results gained in the 
1 of popular representation in 
vislation were not as complete as 


t ople had anticipated. King Fred- 
eric William IV. could not bring himself 
to accept his new position. In the years 


iag the rebellion he constantly in- 
clined to reactive measures, by which he 
might evade and nullify the articles of 
onstitution; and when, finally, the 
co t between his convictions in favor 
of the divine right of the King, and the 
issertion of the spirit of the time, claiming 
representation of the people, had under- 
ed his health both physically and 
mentally, he abdicated the throne, in 
trusting the crown, in 1857, to Prince 
William, his brother and heir, who, with 
ipproval of both Houses, was appoint- 
ed Regent in 1858, and became, upon the 
death of Frederic William IV., ipso facto 
King in 1861. This prince was destined 
to effect, through his able counsellor Bis- 
marek, what the people had long wished 
for but failed to accomplish. 
King William, afterward German Em- 
peror, entered with his accession to the 
ne upon a liberal policy, faithful to 
the Prussian constitution adopted by both 
King and the people in the year 1850. 
The liberals rejoiced, and entertained 
strong hopes of winning further prerog- 
atives; and if they did not gain them at 
once, it was simply because they over- 
reached themselves and proved unfit for 
what they claimed. In the long struggle 
for liberty and unity one fact had become 
most apparent to the judicious eye, that 
there were almost as many political the- 
ories among the people as there were 
church steeples in the country, and that 
ese doctrines lacked one most essential 
quality, namely, practicability. At the 
iniversities, in clubs, at the popular fes- 
tivals, in the taverns, the people had talk- 
ed and sung of political reform, of unity 
and liberty, but they were so short-sight 


ed as not to realize that in the history of 


nations great results are achieved by great 
sacrifices. To carry their individual dog- 
matic views into effect was their main 
purpose, but their patriotism stopped short 
before their pocket-books. They were not 
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aware that first of all a strong Prussia 
must be built up on the basis of the once 
adopted constitution and by means of 
monetary sacrifices, and that only then a 
firm reform could be successfully achieved. 
The new King advocated a strong mili- 
tary policy. With liberal ministers at 
his side, he desired of the Diet the approv 
al of a budget for the establishment of 
such an army as was needed for protect- 
ing Prussia against interference with its 
internal affairs on the part of other states, 
be they German or foreign. But the House 
of Representatives repeatedly refused to 
concur with said demand. When in 
these circumstances the chasm between 
the King and the Deputies grew wider and 
wider, and two liberal Prime Ministers 
had endeavored in vain to establish a 
compromise, the King called, in the year 
1862, Baron von Bismarck to the prime- 
ministry, and from that time until his re- 
cent resignation Bismarck was the faith- 
ful minister and adviser of the Prussian 
crown. He was, as an English writer 
has expressed it, a square peg in a round 
hole for the condition of things. 

3orn of a sturdy noble family, whose 
members had since the thirteenth century 
lived on their baronial estates in the north 
of Prussia, but had come to the front 
whenever the country called upon them, 
he had, after his graduation in college 
and university, and after a short service 
in the army and the juridical department 
of the state, expressed his strong political 
views for the first time in the united Diet 
of Prussia during the years from 1847 to 
1852. Loyalty to the royal house; adhe- 
sion to the law, and a constitution which, 
as he then said, had been granted, con- 
trary to the usual events of history, by a 
victorious King, and had been approved 
by the people; a firm belief in the innate 
strength of the Prussians, who would 
work out their own salvation under a 
constitutional monarchy—these were the 
leading elements of his political creed in 
the speeches he then delivered, and they 
were expressed in such a vigorous and 
courageous way as not to be soon for- 
gotten. On the 6th of September, 1849, 
he spoke in the House of Deputies, to 
which he had been elected by his district, 
in favor of a strong Prussian develop- 
ment as follows: 

“What has preserved us is the specificaliy 
Prussian element in our state. The remnant 
of the much-abused adhesion to the Prussian 
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spirit has survived the rebellion; the Prussian 
army, Prussian finances, which are the result 
of long-tested, intelligent administration, and 
the living mutual relations which exist be- 
tween the King and the people, are upholding 
us. We owe everything to the loyalty which 
the Prussian population cherishes for the he- 
reditary dynasty; to the old Prussian virtues 
of honor, fidelity, and obedience; to the bra- 
very which, emanating from the solid corps of 
officers, permeates the whole army down to 
the youngest recruit. This army has no en- 
thusiasm for the tricolor of the German Bund 
(as it then existed)....It is satisfied with the 
name of Prussia, and proud of it. The people 
from which this army has sprung, and whose 
true representative this army is, has no desire 
to see the Prussian Kingdom obliterated by 
the foul fermentation of South German law- 
What this people wants we want 
too. All the previous speakers want it also, 
only in a different way. We all desire that 
the Prussian eagle shall spread its wings from 
the eastern to the western boundaries of its 


lessness. 


domain free and independent, but not fettered, 


by the influences of the Bund. Prussians we 
are, and Prussians we will remain. I know 
that with these words I pronounce the confes- 
sion of the Prussian army, the confession of 
the majority of my countrymen, and I hope to 
God that 
sians for a long time after this piece of paper 
has been blown away like a withered autumn 
leat.” 


we shall continue to remain Prus- 


After 1852 we find him as Prussian dele- 
gate at the Bundestag in Frankfort, then 
as Prussian ambassador at St. Petersburg 
and at Paris, everywhere strongly repre- 
senting his country, and striving, above 
all, to strengthen it within and without, 
being regarded by his people simply as a 
proud Prussian squire, and by Napoleon 
IIT. as ‘‘ pas un homme sérieux,” 7. e., not 
aman of great account. But King Wil- 
liam had gained a different opinion of 
this bold and single-minded diplomat, 
whose convictions in regard to Prussia’s 
future policy coincided with those of his 
royal master. He therefore chose him 
to steer the ship of state through the dan- 
gers of the budgetless time. 

On the 23d of September, 1862, when 
Bismarck entered upon the duties of the 
prime- ministry, the Budget Committee 
moved to strike out the expenses for the 
reorganization of the army, and the House 
of Deputies seconded this motion, and 
was consequently adjourned by the King 
to September 29th. Meanwhile the new 
minister declared himself as follows to 
the Budget Committee: 

“The conflict is taken too earnestly and 





represented too seriously by the press. 
government does not desire strife. [i 
crisis can be brought to an end, the go 
ment is willing to extend the hand for 1 
ciliation. The great subjectivity of th 
vidual renders it difficult in Prussia to ¢ 
with a constitution; conditions are dif 
in France, where personal subjectivit 

not exist to such a degree. But a cor 
tional 
disgrace, but an honor. 


crisis is under these circumstan 
We are perha) 
well educated to bear with a constiti 
Public opinion cha 
the press is not the public opinion; ws 
how it originates. 


we are too critical. 


There are too many ( 
linarian existences hoping to gain from 
lutions; but it is the duty of the Deputi 
guide publie opinion and to stand aboy 
Germany will not pay regard to Prussia 
eralism, but to Prussian strength. Say 
Wiirtemberg, and Baden may indulge in 
liberalism, but no one will on this ace 
ascribe to them the réle of Prussia. Pri 
must concentrate its power for the favor 
moment which already a number of tin 
has allowed to pass by. Prussia’s bounda 
are not propitious for sound political organiza 
tion. Not by speeches and resolutions of t 
majority are the great questions of the | 
decided—this was the mistake committed 
1848 and 1849—but by iron and blood. This 
branch of an olive-tree [the minister took a 
leaflet from his note-book] I plucked in Avi- 
gunon to offer it as a token of peace to the po 
ular party, but I see the time has not 
come for its presentation.” 


This speech is a confession of his po 
ical creed for the coming years. Watc! 
ing history closely, and always using 
as his chief guide, keenly discerning an: 
understanding not only the good sides 
but, above all, the faults in the character 
of his countrymen, he arrived at firn 
convictions as to the policy by which his 
country could be raised to a power of th¢ 
first rank, and unwaveringly he pursued 
this policy according to the dictates of his 
sound judgment, without shrinking ev: 
from forcible action when great political 1 
sults were at stake whose achievement had 
been sought in vain by peaceful means 
The well-known passage from the abov 
speech in which he maintained that th¢ 
questions of the time are settled by iron 
and blood has met with much condemna 
tion, and has earned for him such e| 
thets as the “ Iron Count,” the “Iron Chai 
cellor,” ete. But can any one who pur 
sues the events of history from the time 
of the children of Israel to the present 
day deny that this statement is based on 
facts? What made America free? Iron 
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d. What led to the abolishment 
-y and knitted the United States 
ore ther ? Iron and blood. 

is. his first official declaration, 
ne Minister appeared for the first 
Le assembly of the House on the 
He then with- 
yending bill for the budget, but 
the right of presenting another 


Se ptember, 1862. 


‘+h should likewise favor the 


tion of military reorganization 


‘sal service. Thus it became at 
arent that the new minister did 
nd to yield to a House which two 
stent 
The progressive Deputies, 


pred cessors had been inee 
tand. 
ere unable to foresee how soon 
would have to be prepared for 
from within and 
t the German union, offered to the 
nister stubborn resistance, which 
made it evident that reconciliation 
ynly be brought about by facts, and 
arguments. For years Bismarck 
sted bravely the assumptions of a 
which after every dissolution was 
igain by a majority of antagonistic 
uns; but not until both the Da- 
and Austrian wars had been waged 
successfully could the budgetless time be 
brought to an end, at the session of the 
House held on September 3, 1866, when 
230 yotes against 75 endorsed at last the 
y of the government by granting an 
lemnity. 

Throughout this conflict, in which pas- 
sion rose to many a heated argument and 
abusive speech, Bismarck unwaveringly 
defended on the very ground of the con- 
titution the right of a King who did, in- 

not seek his own, but had the wel- 

of his people warmly at heart. Ar- 

99 of that constitution provided that 
revenues and expenses of the state 
should for each ensuing year be estimated 
beforehand in the form of a budget, the 
latter becoming established every preced- 
ing year by law. Article 62 set forth that 
accordance of the crown and the two 
Houses is required for the adoption of ev- 
ery law, and that the House of Lords is 
justified in refusing a budget determined 
ipon by the Lower House and not meeting 
with the approval of the Upper. No pro- 
vision was made by the constitution for 
the emergency of a disagreement. The 
question arose now, who should yieid in 
this conflict? The government and the 
Upper House stood united against the 


es arising 


House of Representatives. The want of 
political foresight on the part of the dog 
Deputies, whose judgment 
moreover, 


matic was, 
personal hatred 
against the Prime Minister, rendered it 
impossible for the government to give 
way, and thus to endanger the future 


biassed by 


welfare and political 
sia. A 


settled a similar discrepancy in 


position of Prus- 
compromise, which had ofter 
minor 
matters, was repeatedly advocated by Bis 
marek, but was refused by the House, 
and the government considered it forget 
fulness of its highest duties if it should 
make too great concessions on so vital a 
point. The theoretic leaders of the House 
took, however, a firm stand, and solicited 
English parlia- 
mentarism, according to which, in case of 
a disagreement, the crown and the House 
of Lords would submit to the House of 
Representatives, the ministers who have 
not the confidence of the Lower House 
would be discharged, and the House of 
Lords would by new appointments be 
brought to the level of the lower. But 
fifteen years of experience in constitu- 
tional government had only proved more 
clearly that the application of parliamen- 
tarism as it prevails in England was not 
to be advocated, for the condition of af- 
fairs in Germany and the words which 
Bismarck had uttered in 1849 still bore 
application. He had then said: 


a procedure similar to 


“England is governed, although the Lower 
House has the right of refusing taxes. The 
allusions to England are our misfortune. Give 
us everything English which we do not have, 
give us English piety and English regard 
for the law, not only the entire English con- 
stitution, but also the general conditions of 
English real property, of English wealth and 
English public spirit, moreover, especially an 
English House of Representatives—in short, 
all we do not have, and then I will admit that 
you can govern us after English fashion. But 
from this possibility I should not assume any 
obligation on the part of the crown for allow- 
ing itself to be pushed into the powerless po- 
sition which the English crown occupies, ap- 
pearing more like an ornamental cupola of the 
political structure, while I recognize in our 
royal government the sustaining central pil- 
lar of the state. Furthermore, we must not 
forget that England, after it had laid the foun- 
dation of its constitution in the year 1688, was 
for more than a century under the tutelage of 
an omnipotent aristocracy which consisted of 
a few families only. During this period the 
people could become accustomed to the new 
form of government. Not until the end of 
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the last century did active parliamentary life 
spring up in England....The saying that we 
must go into the water if we want to learn 
how to swim, has often been applied to the 
formative process of political development 
which we are now undergoing. Very true, 
but I do not conceive why every one who 
wants to learn swimming should jump in just 
where the water is deepest, simply because a 
tested swimmer gets along there with safety. 
We do not possess that whole class which 
constitutes political life in England, the class 
of well-to-do and consequently conservative 
gentlemen who are independent as to ma- 
terial interests, whose whole education tends 
to make them English statesmen, and whose 
whole purpose of life aims at taking part 
in the management of the public affairs 
of their country. With us the educated class- 
es are, with few exceptions, tied in such a 
measure to the material sides of private life, 
to their domestic affairs, that the majority 
would find it difficult to take a permanent 
part in parliamentarism, if the latter should 
require such incessant attention as it has 
claimed of late. I am therefore under the 
apprehension that we run the risk of seeing 
in the future a great many of the seats in this 
House occupied by such men as have nothing 
to lose at home, and come here for the purpose 
of bettering their condition in some way 
or other. Attention has been called to the 
necessity of improving the laws of election. 
Still the best law of election cannot give sure 
guarantee that we shall find in another House 
the same high degree of intelligence and of 
unselfish patriotism which the majority of this 
House represents. Considering the political 
condition of the father-land, I cannot see in 
the lottery of elections any security which 
could justify me in placing the unlimited dis- 
position of the Prussian land and people into 
the hands of such Assemblies as may be the re- 
sult of hap-hazard. If any one is to sit in 
court for the trial of even a petty case, or if 
any one is to hold any position in the adminis- 
trative department of the state, we require a 
high degree of education, tested by strict ex- 
aminations. Shall we then leave the final de- 
cision of the highest questions in politics and 
legislation to majorities whose establishment 
depends more on chance than on the fitness of 
its composing members?....The equal rights 
of the crown and of the first and second Cham- 
bers in regard to legislation form the founda- 
tion of our constitution. If you change this 
equilibrium to the disadvantage of the crown, 
if you withdraw the legislation on taxes, on 
revenues and expenses, from this universal 
rule, you destroy the independence of the 
crown in favor of majorities whose competence 
rests on the risky supposition that every fu- 
ture Prussian Representative will be able to 
arrive at an independent and unbiassed judg- 
ment in all questions of politics and legisla- 
tion.” 
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In order to interpret these words , 


ly we must take into consideration th, thes 
prevailing conditions of political ]jf, . 
Prussia. A great many voters had jo; 
used their franchise, owing to the inna, 


lack of interest in political affairs. (0; 
those who did not vote, seventy-tiy: 
cent. were conservatives and only ty 
five per cent. liberals. It had ther 
become at least doubtful whether the }, 
uties actually represented the majo: 
the people, since the liberals, who had 
moreover, better organized themselves 
polled a vote altogether out of propor 
with the conservative vote. Furthermore 
we must remember that the reigning fam 
ily of the Hohenzollerns had excelled fo, 
ages by a high sense of duty and strong 
patriotism, by the judiciousness and care 
with which it trained its princes for their 
position, and by the discretién and wisdom 
with which it chose honorable and 
men to be its advisers. 

In 1863, when Bismarck expressed 
self very much to the same effect, simila: 
conditions were still prevailing. It was 
admitted by both the government and the 
House that at the highest estimate only 
thirty-four per cent. of the voters 
availed themselves of the franchise. This 
fact did not, of course, invalidate the con- 
stitutional and legal position of the House, 
but it certainly did not strengthen the 
claims of the Deputies for any privi 
leges on the ground that they themselves 
represented the people at large. And as 
to the reigning King, William I. was a 
most worthy exponent of the Hohenzollern 
type, deserving the confidence of the peo- 
ple. It would be difficult to uphold mon 
archism as the proper form of govern 
ment for the Prussian people, if the repre 
sentatives of monarchical power were un 
fit for their position. But the Hohenzo! 
lerns of the past and of the present have 
not proved incompetent for ruling. On 
the contrary, they stand forth as unique 
examples of a high conception of the re 
sponsibility which rests upon them, re 
maining ever true to the motto of tlie 
greatest of their race, that the Prussian 
King is the first servant of the state. An 
eminent English writer has said: ‘‘ We, 
who have gained our liberties by centuries 
of struggle against the pretensions of tli 
crown, are loath to admit the advantage 
of a strong monarchy, even if we are not 
instinctively suspicious of it. Yet who 
can say, supposing that instead of the Stu- 
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e had been ruled by a royal house 
stamp of the Hohenzollerns, that 
narchy might not be to-day as 
ne i] in England as itis in Prussia ?”’ 
we find Bismarck defending a 
hose right of existence was much 
ened by the qualities of the mon- 
om he served, and what this Prime 
er did in the years from 1863-6 
ntaining the monarchy was, per 
ne of the severest tasks which he 
ympelled to fulfil; and if he had 
n this, it is safe to assume there 
be no united, strong German Em- 
it the present day. Boldly and fear- 
lessiv he withstood during this period the 
ssaults of his opponents. So far and no 
er shall you go, was his constant 
vatchword. We cannot reveai to you 
ture as we see it, because we should 
y anticipate events and accelerate 
rs; but we can also not side with 
opinions, which would prevent us 
ruarding ourselves against imminent 
s. That we have the welfare of the 
state as warmly at heart as you claim to 
it, facts will reveal in the near fu- 
ture. This was the main tenor of his 
speeches when the House assailed the po- 
sition which he maintained for strength- 
ening the political power of Prussia. 
And, indeed, already in the winter of 
863-4 the clouds began to gather on the 
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horizon. With the death of King Fred- 
eric VII. of Denmark, Christian [X. suc- 
ceeded to the Danish throne. He con- 
sented to the project of the Danish Diet 
according to which the province of Schles- 


wig should be incorporated in Denmark, 
and Holstein, though remaining appar- 
ently independent, should actually be- 
come a state tributary to Denmark only. 
This was a breach of the London treaty 
of 1852, which had, indeed, granted the 
supremacy of Schieswig- Holstein to the 
Danish crown, but had also guaranteed to 
Schleswig an independent administration 
of its own affairs, and had not severed all 
relations between Holstein and the Ger- 
man Bund. The population of these prev- 
inces was and had always been German, 
and the policy of oppression which Den- 
mark had steadily pursued for more than 
ten years, with the purpose of destroying 
their nationality, culminated now in an 
attempt to deprive them completely and 
permanently of their original political 
rights, in spite of their protest. The Ger- 
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man Bund thereupon ordered 6000 Saxons 
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and 6000 Hanoverians to take possession 
of Holstein, from which Denmark with 
drew its troops without bloodshed; but 
the Federate Council, not being one of the 
contracting powers of the London treaty, 
refused to act on Austria’s and Prussia’s 
joint proposition for a similar occupation 
of Schleswig, in case Denmark should 
prove unwilling to abandon its recent pol- 
icy. This refusal gave Bismarck the first 
opportunity to test the newly organized 
army of Prussia. He advocated now open 
war against Denmark, and succeeded in 
bringing about an understanding for 
united action on the part of Austria and 
Prussia, which had, independently of the 
Bund, signed the London treaty. He has 
in later years called this conflict with 
Denmark the political campaign on which 
he might pride himself more than on any 
other. Everything was against him. In 
England Lord Palmerston declared in the 
House of Commons “‘that if any violent 
attempt were made to overthrow the 
rights and interfere with the indepen- 
dence of Denmark, those who made the 
attempt would find in the result that it 
would not be Denmark alone with which 
they would have to contend.” The minor 
German states ard part of the Prussian 
court assumed a decidedly hostile atti- 
tude to Bismarck’s policy, and the liberals 
in the House of Representatives opposed it 
with their usual bitterness. Indeed, the 
abuse which the Prime Minister then earn- 
ed in the House surpassed all experiences 
of a similar nature. He was considered 
utterly incompetent to guide Prussia in 
its internal and foreign affairs; he was 
accused of bringing the country to the 
verge of destruction, and was declared 
guilty of all kinds of political vices, 
among which want of true.patriotism was 
the foremost. But he bore those charges 
steadfastly for the King in whose place he 
stood, and whose purpose was likewise to 
effect a radical settlement of that sore 
question which had so long agitated Ger- 
many: shall the ever-undivided prov- 
inces of Schleswig - Holstein be severed, 
and lose their original nationality? The 
House, which had declined the budget, re- 
jected likewise a bill for a loan of nine 
million dollars, although Bismarck, in his 
powerful speeches of January 22 and 23, 
1864, had made a fervent appeal in favor 
of granting these means, which ‘‘ the gov- 
ernment would have to take wherever it 
could get them,” in case they were re- 
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fused. Although no new budget had 
been agreed upon since 1862, and the ex- 
penses of the state were, therefore, legally 
limited to the budget of 1861, which be- 
came ‘pso facto re-established with every 
subsequent refusal of the House, yet the 
finances were in good condition, and the 
war treasure furnished the money for 
mobilizing the army and despatching it 
to Schleswig, where the Prussian regi- 
ments should receive their baptism of 
fire. 

The suspicion that the soldiers would 
fail their King never entered any one’s 
mind; but how they could drive the Danes 
out of their Diippell fortifications kept 
Europe in suspense. On April 18, 1864, 
they succeeded, however, in doing so. 
Both Austrians and Prussians continued 
their victorious marches until prelimina- 
ries of peace were entered upon by the 
King of Denmark, who finally agreed, in 
the Peace of Vienna, to renounce all his 
claims to Schleswig-Holstein in favor of 
both Austria and Prussia, and to consent 
to all such dispositions as said powers 
should deem fit to make of these provinces. 
In the convention of Gastein, Bismarck 
thereupon proposed that the administra- 


tion of Schleswig should pro tempore 
be left to Prussia, while Holstein should 
be governed by Austria. This proposition 
was accepted, and a treaty to this effect 


ratified by the contracting powers. Two 
German provinces had been recovered. 
It had required, indeed, great diplomatic 
skill on the part of Bismarck “to accom- 
plish this result without further compli- 
cations. He had, however, succeeded in 
pacifying Russia by supporting its policy 
in Poland, and thus placing under obli- 
gation this dangerous neighbor, who had 
proved a stumbling-block even for the 
power which Napoleon I. had wielded. 
He had reconciled France by a favorable 
commercial treaty which had just been 
concluded. The interference of England 
in favor of Denmark he had thwarted by 
emphasizing the flagrant violation of the 
London treaty by the Danish King. When 
the German union had advocated the cre- 
ation of a new dukedom of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which should belong to the Ger- 
man Federation, so that there might be an- 
other anti-Prussian vote in the Federate 
Council, he had successfully opposed such 
a policy, on the ground that since the 
Peace of Vienna the settlement of this 
dispute belonged to the jurisdiction of 
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Austria and Prussia exclusively. TT), 
King made public recognition of the sep 
vices of his counsellor by bestowing up A 
him the title of Count. But the House yp 
mained just as distrustful of the Prin 
Minister as it had been hitherto, coy 
demned his policy in every conceiya}jp 
way, and sided rather with the Bund thay 
with the Prussian government conducted 
byBismarck. In reading the debates which 
were then carried on in the Prussian 
Landtag one cannot but wonder at the 
blindness of the Deputies, who, indeed 
proved themselves unworthy of the sy 
preme authority which they claimed—, 
blindness which appears all the more strik 
ing when contrasted with the cleap. 
sightedness which led the Prime Minister 
to foresee the coming events, and to direct 
them in favor of his country. 

It had long ago become apparent to 
Bismarck that a strong Germany could 
never be established so long as Austria 
maintained as jealous and antagonistic a 
position toward Prussia as it had assumed 
for decades. To be sure, there had been 
for once harmonious action on the part 
of both powers in Schleswig - Holstein: 
but hardly had the war with Denmark 
been brought to an end when Austria 
began to resort to new intrigues against 
Prussia; and finally, in order to secure 
the friendship of the minor German states, 
and to gain thus a preponderating influ- 
ence, it proposed that the Federate Coun- 
cil should have the ultimate decision about 
the future political position of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Bismarck at once declared this 
step a breach of the Gastein Convention, 
which was thereby rendered null and 
void, and claimed that thus the joint con 
trol over both provinces, as accorded to 
Austria and Prussia in the Peace of Vi- 
enna, was resuscitated. When the Prus- 
sians thereupon re-entered Holstein, from 
which Austria, still unprepared for a con 
flict, withdrew its troops, and when the 
Prussian government refused to sit in 
council with the Bund on any question 
concerning the two provinces, Austria 
moved for a mobilization of the federate 
army to the exclusion of Prussia, which 
motion was seconded by a majority in 
the Bund. What diplomatic notes had 
for years tried in vain to settle, should 
now be decided by the sword. The strain 
ed relations which had so long existed be- 
tween the two leading states of the union, 
and had rendered impossible the estab- 
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t of any firm central power, were 
ught to an end by a war which 
| forever determine whether the 
or the North was better fitted for 
cemony. To be sure, Bismarck 
nee more to avoid open conflict. He 
tained that Prussia had now gained 
ent strength to assume the position 
the National Assembly had offered 

t Prussian King at the time of the 
r on in the year 1849. He therefore 
osed to the Federate Council a reform 
union, from which Austria should 
uded, and a new constitution of 
German Empire, with the Prussian 

is its leader, and a freely elected im- 
1 Parliament at his side. This prop- 
osition was, however, refused, and war 
seemed to be the only course for estab- 
lishing the long-desired unity of thirty- 
eight states, with which discord and par- 

irism had become national by words. 
The influence of one predominating state 
vas needed to knit them firmly together, 
and this influence could become establish- 
ed by the sword only. 

Prussia rose at once to the height of 
the position. The Landtag had been dis- 
solved in May, a month before the Seven 
Weeks’ War broke out, and new elections 

e held, while the Prussian regiments 
entered Austria. The liberals were fast 
digging their own grave. Not only had 

approved in their press the deed of 
the infamous Blind, who endeavored to 
assassinate Bismarck, but they had paid 
in their manifestoes little attention to the 
imminent dangers from without, and had 
dwelt rather on the rights which they 
claimed to have for establishing demo- 
cratic absolutism. The people were more 
patriotic than their professed leaders, and 
became aware, in time of danger, how well 
the state had been organized by the gov- 
ernment. Instead of 30, as at the former 
election, they chose 143 conservative Dep- 
uties, even before the decisive battles had 
been fought in Bohemia. 

We all know how the Prussian army, 
whose organization had been rendered 
possible by the firm policy of Bismarck, 
did its work in this campaign. Again 
there was not a sign of disloyalty on the 
part of that vast body of men, although the 
ever- grumbling, ever-apprehensive lib- 
erals predicted that the Landwehr wouid 
not march, that Prussia was lost and Ger- 
many fast going to ruin, and that all this 
misfortune had been conjured upon the 
Vou. LXXXI.—No. 481.—8 
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country by Bismarck, whose death these 
narrow-minded men fancied would be a 
blessing to the father-land. There was, 
indeed, as Bismarck himself has expressed 
it, never a better-hated man. But the 
opposition of those who, if they cherished 
the welfare of their country, certainly 
lacked the genius for securing it, did not 
prevent the Prime Minister from proceed- 
ing with the King to the seat of war, and 
from witnessing, hardly three weeks after 
the opening of hostilities, the overthrow of 
the Austrian army in the battle of Kénig- 
gratz,on July 3, 1866. 

While all Europe seemed convinced of 
Austria’s superiority, Bismarck, though 
confident of ultimate success, had also not 
underrated Prussia’s foes. He had in ad- 
vance sounded the minor German states 
as to the position they intended to assume 
in case of an open rupture between Aus- 
tria and Prussia, and when he had learnt 
that Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, Hesse, and other principali- 
ties would espouse the Austrian cause, and 
would not allow the conflict to be con- 
fined to the two great powers, he had con- 
cluded an alliance with Italy, in accord- 
ance with which the King of Italy was to 
make simultaneously war upon Austria, 
for the sake of obiaining the northern 
part of Italy, which was in the possession 
of the Austrian Emperor. Thus Austria 
was compelled to maintain an army at its 
southern frontier, just as Prussia was 
obliged to divide its forces in order to 
meet the armies of the minor states. 

When, however, the Prussians struck 
one fatal blow after the other to both the 
Austrians and their allies, the Emperor of 
Austria, though his troops were victorious 
in Italy, surrendered the northern prov- 
inces to Napoleon, hoping that he might 
thus secure French aid, or, at all events, 
be enabled to consolidate his forces. But 
the Prussians marched so rapidly, and 
gained their positions so successfully, that 
a union of the Austrian armies of the 
North and the South was readily frus- 
trated. Napoleon had, immediately after 
the cession of the Italian provinces, offer- 
ed his mediation, and if Prussia was spared 
new complications, it was simply due to 
the firmness and sagacity with which Bis- 
marck managed subséquent diplomatic 
negotiations. He refused any armistice, 
unless it were based on definite prelim- 
inaries guaranteeing satisfactory condi- 
tions of final peace. Italy also did not 
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withdraw its army, remaining true to the 
alliance, in which it had pledged itself not 
to enter upon negotiations of peace with- 
out Prussia. Thus the Prussians were 
enabled to keep up their victorious march, 
and soon appeared within sight of Vienna. 
Only then Bismarck, who was willing to 
spare the Austrian brothers the disgrace 
of an invasion of their capital, lent an ear 
to Napoleon’s mediation, by which the 
armistice of Nikolsburg was secured, on 
the condition that Austria should with- 
draw from the German union, and sur- 
render Schleswig - Holstein to Prussia. 
Napoleon, completely surprised by the 
quickness with which the Prussians had 
won their signal victories, found it use- 
less to dictate terms to Prussia and Italy. 
Moreover, not desirous of withholding the 
northern Italian possessions from the 
kingdom of Italy, for which he had al- 
ways betrayed a certain affection, he vol- 
untarily ceded these provinces to the 
Italian King, and thus enabled Italy to 
enter also upon negotiations of peace. 
Austria finally agreed, in the Peace of 
Prague, to pay an indemnity of war to 
Prussia, and to consent to such a forma- 
tion of a North-German confederation as 
Prussia intended to establish above the 
line of the river Main, on the condition 
that the kingdom of Saxony, whose army 
had bravely fought at the side of the Aus- 
trians, should not be annexed to Prussia, 
but should remain a kingdom within the 
new union. Austria also recognized the 
kingdom of Italy in its new form. 

The remaining German states which 
espoused the Austrian cause had likewise 
not been able to withstand the Prussian 
lines. They had, indeed, fulfilled the first 
requirement of Moltke’s leading rule of 
tactics, 7. e., they had marched separate- 
ly; but they had failed in the second most 
essential, 7. e., to strike unitedly, furnish- 
ing thus the last living example of the 
particularism and powerlessness of the 
old German Bund. Special armistices 
were concluded with every one of the 
states, and were soon followed by negotia- 
tions of peace, in which war indemnities 
were agreed upon. The intriguing King 
of Hanover was forever deposed from his 
throne, and his kingdom made a Prussian 
province. The electorate of Hesse-Cassel 
and the dukedom of Nassau were also in- 
corporated in Prussia. The Grand Duke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt was compelled to cede 
to Prussia the northern part of his duke- 





dom above the river Main. The southery 
German states of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg 
Baden, and Hesse were, however, allowed 
to remain independent, to the great satis 
faction of both the Emperor of Austri, 
and Napoleon, who did not know that Bis 
marck had succeeded in establishing a se 
cret alliance between these states and thie 
North, which guaranteed united action oj 
defence, in case any foreign power sho 
make war upon Prussia. 

At the side of his King, Bismarck re 
turned to Berlin, welcomed with bound. 
less enthusiasm by the people. The Diet 
granted the government not only inden 
nity for ail expenses incurred, but voted 
also in favor of a reimbursement of the 
war treasure to the amount of forty - five 
million dollars. Moreover, when a bill was 
introduced in favor of making donations 
to the leading generals of the army, the 
House moved that Count Bismarck should 
be among those who were to receive a 
monetary compensation. With the thre 
hundred thousand dollars which were 
granted to him he purchased the w 
known estate of Varzin, in Pomerania 
Peace had been fully restored between 
the government and the representatives 
of the people. Henceforth the best-hated 
man became the most popular. Facts 
had spoken louder than words. The first 
great task was fulfilled; a strong Prussia 
which had no cause to fear any foreign 
power, had been founded by the energeti: 
policy of its great statesman. 

The second great task which now await 
ed Count Bismarck consisted in organi 
ing firmly a strong union of the states 
under the leadership of Prussia, and on 
the basis of a constitution which should 
meet the demands of the time. 

On November 21, 1866, the Prussia: 
government extended to the governments 
of the twenty-two allied states invitations 
for a conference, which should be held at 
Berlin, and should sit in council over a 
new constitution of the North-German 
Confederation. Bismarck opened the ses 
sions on December 15, 1866, by introducing 
a draft of a constitution, and by empha 
sizing in his preliminary address what 
seemed to him most essential for render 
ing this union strong. ‘‘The German 
Union,” he said, *‘ hitherto did not accom 
plish the purpose for which it was formed 
in two respects: it did not secure for its 
members the promised safety; and it did 
not free the development of Germany's 
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veal from the fetters which the 
formation of the inner boundaries 
nosed. If the new constitution is 
these defects and the dangers 
d with them, it is necessary to 
illied states more firmly together 
ishing a uniform central man- 
of military affairs and of inter 
polities, and by creating common 
legislation in matters of com- 

tional interest.” 
February 7, 1867, the conference, 
liscussing the original draft and 
¢ several amendments, had agreed 
the articles, and resolved that 
stitution should, in the first con- 
Diet elected by universal direct 
be submitted to the representa- 
the people for approval. The 
s took place on February 12th, and 
24th of the same month King Wil- 
m opened the first session of parlia- 
nt by a masterly speech from the 
hrone. A new party, which called itself 
National Liberal, formed the majority in 
this new legislative body. It consisted of 
patriotic men from all the states who had 
left the Progressive Liberal Party of for- 
mer days and sided with Bismarck. On 
March 4th Bismarck laid the new consti- 


tution before the Reichstag, which en- 
tered upon debates before a final adoption 


of thedocument. He strongly advocated 
action, and declared that ‘‘it had 
not been intended to set up a theoretic 
ideal of a constitution, but to avoid the mis- 
takes of former times, and to find a mini- 
mum of those concessions which the sin- 
gle states must make in favor of the uni- 
versal commonwealth, in case the latter 
is to gain vitality.”” ‘*‘Let us put Ger- 
many into the saddle,” he remarked. ‘‘I 
say it can ride.” After forty-one 
amendments had been agreed upon, the 
‘onstitution was adopted by the Reichstag 
on April 16, 1867, and the amendments 
having met with the approval of the al- 
lied governments, the document was offi- 
cially promulgated on June 25th, and be- 
came law on July 1, 1867. It has remain- 
ed the basis on which first the North-Ger- 
Confederation and afterward the 
German Empire became established, for 
the ‘* Constitution of the German Realm,” 
which was, after a similar legal procedure, 
promulgated on April 16, 1871, when the 
southern states had joined the northern 
confederation. differs very slightly from 
the original insirument. 
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The constitution vests the power of le- 
gislation in two assemblies—the Bundes 
rath (Federal Council), analogous to the 
American Senate,and the Reichstag (Diet), 
analogous to the American House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Federal Council consists 
of delegates from each state, appointed 
The 
Diet is elected by universal direct suffrage. 
The presidency (presidium) of the union 
is vested in the King of Prussia, who 
since 1871 bears in that capacity the title 
of German Emperor. He represents the 
union in its international relations; he 
declares war in the name of the union, 
but since 1871 the concurrence of the Fed- 
era! Council is required for this purpose, 
except in case of invasion; he concludes 
peace, and enters into alliances and treat- 
ies with foreign states, but since 1871 
treaties must be ratified by both Houses 
if they deal with matters which belong to 
the sphere of confederate legislation; and 
He 
is also chief commander of the army and 
navy. The Chancellor, who is appointed 
by the Presidency, is the Chairman and 
Moderator of the Federal CWuuncil. Le- 
gislation rests entirely with the Federal 
Council and the Diet, both Houses having 
the privilege of originating bills. Con- 
currence of a simple majority in both 
Houses is required and sufficient for the 
establishment of any law, the President 
of the union having no veto power. Prus- 
sia having only seventeen votes out of a 
plenum of fifty-eight in the Federal Coun- 
cil, it is evident that the influence which 
the President can exercise is at the best 
very limited. The principal spheres sub- 
ject to confederate legislation are: 1. 
Regulations regarding Domicile, Citizen- 
ship, Passports, Surveillance of Foreign 
Residents, and Practices of Trade, in- 
cluding Insurance; 2. Import Duties, 
Commerce, and Federal Taxation; 3. 
Measures, Coins, and Weights, also Is- 
sue of Paper Money; 4. Banking Af- 
fairs; 5. Patents; 6. Protection of Copy- 
right; 7. Protection of German Commerce 
abroad, of the German Merchant Marine, 
and of the German Flag, also Organiza- 
tion of Consular Representation 8. Rail- 
ways and Highways; 9. Shipping on 
Rivers and Canals common to several 
states, and Regulation of Water Tolls; 10. 
Posts and Telegraphs; 11. Inter-state Ex- 
ecution of Sentences in Civil Suits; 12. 
Certification of Public Documents; 13. 


by their respective governments. 


he sends and receives ambassadors. 
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Civil and Criminal Law and Judicial Pro- 
cedure (since 1873 by concurrence of both 
Houses and special decree); 14. Military 
and Naval Affairs; 15. Measures of Medi- 
cal and Veterinary Surveillance; 16. Reg- 
ulations concerning the Press and Public 
Meetings. In all these subjects the fed- 
eral law takes precedence over the state 
law. The budget becomes established by 
law for one year’s duration, but common 
expenses may in special cases be granted 
for more than one year. Every member 
of the Federal Council has, as a represent- 
ative of his state, the right of appearing 
and speaking in the Diet. The Federal 
Council really wields the greatest power, 
and to the honor of the union it must 
be said tuat the federal delegates have 
always been most competent men, well 
versed in jurisprudence and political econ- 
omy. The President of the union, though 
he opens, summons, and prorogues both 
Houses every year, is only the agent of 
the Upper House. He cannot even dis- 
solve the Diet without the concurrence of 
the Federal Council. He promulgates the 
laws and supervises their execution. All 
his decrees regarding legislation are given 
in the name of the union, and are coun- 


tersigned by the Chancellor, who there- 


by becomes responsible. Throughout the 
constitution the name of Kaiserreich, 
equivalent to the English *‘ empire,” does 
not appear, but the union is called 
“Reich,” which signifies simply ‘‘ realm,” 
or ‘“‘commonwealth,” if you will. The 
President is also never called ‘* Kaiser von 
Deutschland,” or ‘‘ Emperor of Germany 

a misleading term of absolutism—but 
he is styled ‘‘ Deutscher Kaiser,” or Ger- 
man Emperor, a mere title, which does not 
belong to the Hohenzollerns as a family, 
but is an attribute of every Prussian King 
who, in this capacity, becomes ipso facto 
President of the German union, a posi- 
tion which brings its possessor no impe- 
rial crown, no imperial throne as of old, 
no imperial revenues—such perquisites 
he receives only as King of Prussia—and 
no unlimited imperial prerogatives of an 
absolute nature. 

Thus Bismarck made in this constitu- 
tion. which has been strictly observed for 
more than twenty years, important con- 
cessions to the people. Whether it was 
the pressure of circumstances or his per- 
sonal convictions which induced him to 
do so does not belong to the sphere of his- 
tory, which deals with facts, not with mo- 
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tives. At all events, he said in 1867 thy 
he intended now, when the proper tin, 
had arrived, to grant such opportunitie 
for development in the direction of 
liberal form of government as were coy 
sistent with the welfare of the commoy 
wealth. In the first place, we notice 
the absence of any House of Lords. Sec 
ondiy, we see that the chief power does 
not rest with one ruler, but is vested in 4 
body of men appointed by the allied stat, 
governments. And thirdly, we perc 
that legislation, even in regard to th: 

get and to taxation, is no longer possible 
without the will of the people, who 
this sphere, can only be influenced by 
moral persuasion. 

That quick action as advocated by Bis. 
marck was needed for establishing the 
new union soon became apparent in thie 
year 1867. 

When Napoleon had not succeeded in 
gaining some slice of land, while impor 
tant territorial changes had taken place 
in favor of Prussia, he broached the so 
called Luxemburg question. Prussia had 
since 1839 been entitled to keep a garrison 
in the fortress of Luxemburg, and the 
dukedom of Luxemburg belonged to thie 
German Zollbund (customs union), though 
it was in the possession of the King of 
Holland. Napoleon now intended to ac- 
quire this province by purchase. ‘The 
transfer involved the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison and the entire sepa 
ration of Luxemburg from the German 
union. When France assumed a decid 
edly hostile attitude in this affair, Bis 
marck first counteracted its imperious de- 
mands by revealing at this opportune mo 
ment the secret alliance with the south 
ern German states,on which France |hiad 
evidently depended for support in case of 
war. He then declared in Parliament 
that the Prussian government would not 
consent to the cession of Luxemburg 
When, however, England, Austria, and 
Russia made various propositions for a 
peaceful settlement of the question, Bis 
marck, who did not desire to make Lux- 
emburg a casus belli, agreed, on certain 
conditions, to a conference to which 
the King of Hoiland should invite all 
powers that had guaranteed the hithert: 
existing political status of Luxemburg 
The conditions which he made the basis of 
said conference were that the city of Lux- 
emburg should no longer remain a for- 
tress, that the dukedom should continue in 
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nossession of the house of Orange as 
cround, and that its neutrality 
e guaranteed by all the members 
ynference. Only on these terms 
russia consent to an evacuation 
These stipulations were 


mburg. 


ed. and at once ratified by the con- 


powers. 
Napoleon had thus become 
oe that he could not combat success- 
vith the Prussian statesman, whose 
ey had again carried the day, 
ed upon a policy by which he 
n this sagacious politician to his 
He made secret offers to Bis- 
for a defensive and offensive al- 
Prussia was to assist him in ac- 
o¢ Luxemburg and Belgium, and he 
n turn recognize Prussia’s annex- 
of 1866, and would approve the 
ssion of the southern states to the 
German Confederation. Bismarck, 
d not desire an open breach with 
e, kept Napoleon in suspense by dil- 
eplies which implied neither yes 
but preserved the written proposi- 
f the French government, judging 
their revelation would some day 
a powerful weapon against the in- 
suing schemes of the French Empire. 
Meanwhile the Prussian Chancellor— 
King William had at once intrusted Bis- 
vith this position—endeavored to 
establish new common interests between 
the North and the South. He invited the 
listers of the southern states to a cus- 
onference, which should lead to the 
ishment of a permanent customs 
with a customs parliament, while 
to the customs treaties had been sub- 
to repeal after notice of six months. 
‘he ministers of the South accepted Bis- 
‘s propositions in favor of perma- 
and consented to an agreement by 
+h the legislation on customs should 
trusted to special sessions of the Fed- 
eral Council and of the Diet, in which the 
th should-be represented by delegates. 
Thus Bismarek had succeeded in knitting 
the North and the South together by an- 
other strong tie, in spite of all efforts on 
the part of both Austria and France, whose 
chief purpose was to sow discord in Ger- 
many. Shortly after the establishment of 
the customs union Bismarck accompanied 
the King of Prussia to the World’s Fair 
at Paris, where both were entertained by 
Napoleon, who, unable to win political 
victories, attempted to appear as the leader 


of Europe, by inviting all nations to make, 
under his protection, a display of their in 
dustrial products at his capital. Though 
the King and his minister were treated 
with proper consideration, an undercur- 
rent of feeling was very perceptible, and it 
manifested itself distinctly in a Bonapart- 
ist journal, which discussed at that very 
season the claims which France had to the 
Rhine boundary. 

In the course of time it became more 
and more apparent that Napoleon de- 
sired war, and absolutely needed it, in 
order to maintain his position. Austria, 
with its ambitious Prime Minister Von 
Beust, betrayed likewise a hostile disposi 
tion, coquetting with France for the sake 
of humiliating Prussia. Bismarck, clear- 
ly discerning the attitude of the West, 
devoted himself, therefore, with untiring 
zeal to the firm organization of the new 
union. Already in 1867 he had said in 
Parliament: ‘‘The tasks of our foreign 
policy are not yet fulfilled. The glori- 
ous victories have only increased, so to 
speak, the value of our own stakes. We 
1ave more to lose than before; we have 
not yet won the game. Look at the at- 
titude which other governments assume 
to our new institutions. It is satisfac- 
tory to some, but antagonistic to others. 
One thing is, however, certain: you will 
find hardly a power in Europe which 
would help in a friendly way to establish 
this new German commonwealth, and, on 
the other hand, would not feel the desire 
of interfering with its establishment.” 
The work which Bismarck. did during 
the years 1866-70 for the strengthening 
of the inner affairs and outer relations of 
Germany was as unremitting as it was 
successful. The energetic but prudent 
policy which Prussia maintained under 
his guidance reconciled within a few 
years all the German states with the 
new condition of affairs, and lent pres- 
tige abroad to the German union, which 
had ever been proverbial for its sloth, in- 
decision, and discord. 

The world has been accustomed to re 
gard the German people as a slow and 
heavy race. There was a certain amount 
of truth in ascribing to them these char- 
acteristics as long as the Bund, with the 
predominant influence of Austria and the 
minor states, represented the majority of 
the nation. But to the Prussians tiese 
epithets could never have been applied 
justly. They are an energetic, active, 
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and plucky race. Bismarck understood 
from the beginning of his career these 
their excellent qualities by which they 
surpassed their German brothers, and 
when he had secured for his country the 
hegemony of Germany, he devised the 
means of impressing these characteristics 
upon the people of other states. The 
general introduction of the Prussian mil- 
itary system, a measure which he estab- 
lished as one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution, proffered the best 
opportunity for influencing non- Prus- 
sians. However opposed we may be to 
militarism, soldier life in Prussia and in 
the present Germany has its two sides. 
It is not merely camp life, and is, on the 
whole, not given to idleness and indul- 
gence, dissipation and vice, but rather to 
practices which engender habits of activ- 
ity, endurance, energy, and moral cour- 
age. The soldiers are not simply drilled 
in the art of handling guns and swords, 
and of marching in rank and file, but 
they receive a general education in all 
those spheres in which every man ought 
to acquire a certain grade of intelligence. 
Civil life in Germany does not proffer 
the same instructive influences which it 
wields in other countries, and especially 
in a republic. The army, in which the 
majority of the people meet on common 
ground, and in which the uneducated 
come in close contact with the educated, 
has been a means of raising the intellect- 
ual standard of the masses.- The Ger- 
man soldier, as a rule, is turned out at 
the end of his service-a more valuable 
citizen than he would be without mili- 
tary discipline. He becomes a more in- 
telligent and consequently more efficient 
member of the community; and, above 
all, he gains in the army the feeling that 
he does not belong simply to a particular 
small state, but to a greater father-land, 
common to all. Thus the expenses in- 
curred for maintaining this large body 
of men offer another compensation be- 
sides securing the safety of a nation ever 
threatened by its neighbors. What cen- 
turies had not been able to create, name- 
ly, a wider and higher enthusiasm and 
patriotism for the whole German land, 
Bismarck’s policy effected within eight 
years, for all confederate states rose like 
one man in the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-1, and the South followed their ex- 
ample. 

The events of this conflict are still 





fresh in the memory of the world, ayj 
even that part of its history in whic 
Bismarck played a prominent réle is ti, 
well known to call for minute desepiy 
tion. On the 19th of July, 1870, he reag 
to the North-German Parliament the deo 
laration of war which had just bee 
handed to him by the French enyoy 
whereupon all bills introduced for 4, 
fraying the expenses of the army wer 


unanimously granted within three days 
by both Houses. He entered now at once 
upon negotiations which should confine 


the war to Germany and France. He 
sent to the foreign and German courts q 
circular note in which he declared that 
the real cause of the war was not io be 
found in the candidacy of a Hohenzollern 
prince for the Spanish throne, since Leo. 
pold von Hohenzollern had voluntarily 
withdrawn his claims, but in French jea 
lousy, which grudged Prussia the power 
ful position it had of late gained. As 
all reasons,” he wrote, ‘‘upheld by the 
French ministers for making war inevi 
table are false and delusive, we are by 
sad necessity compelled to assume that 
the real causes of French aggression are 
the traditions of Louis XTV. and of Napo 
leon I.—traditions which have for dee. 
ades been stigmatized as base by the peo- 
ple and governments of the civilized 
world. We can discover no other mo- 
tive for conjuring this war but hatred 
which envies Germany its independence 
and progress, and the desire of checking 
by international complications the rising 
feeling for liberty among the French peo- 
ple.” He also revealed now the proposi- 
tions which Napoleon had made to him 
in former years, and submitted to the in- 
spection of the English government the 
original document in which the French 
Emperor had desired the acquisition of 
Belgium. This diplomatic move created 
among the powers a feeling of suspicion 
against France. It indicated what Eu- 
rope might expect of a victorious France. 
England took at once decisive steps for 
securing the integrity and neutrality 
guaranteed to Belgium. It proposed for 
this purpose a new treaty, which was rati- 
fied by France and Prussia, and main- 
tained afterward a passive attitude, only 
sending now and then mediatory notes to 
the warring powers. Austria, which was 
inclined to join France, was kept in check 
by Russia, with which the Prussian gov- 
ernment was able to maintain friendly 
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»< A Franco-Italian alliance fail- 
ts own accord, as Napoleon would 
sent to the deposition of the Pope 
rldly power, while the King of 
.s most anxious to take possession 
at this opportune moment. 
remember the fatal blows which 
nan army struck in quick succes- 
the French foe—the battles of 
surg, Woérth, Spichern, Mars la 
ravelotte, the capitulation of Metz, 
ture of Napoleon at Sedan (Septem- 
1870), the occupation of Versailles, 
became the head-quarters of the 
| King and of Bismarck, the bom- 
ent of Paris, and the final entry of 
man army into the French capital 
1, 1871). All these results were 
| by an army whose organization 
ck’s energetic policy had facili- 
But, glorious as these victories 
ey must, like all triumphs gained 
attle-field, be regarded as of tran- 
iture. The greatest prize, how- 
it was won in this conflict—a prize 
ias proved a lasting blessing to the 
was the firm unification 
the states, and the extension of the 
| confederation to the south. And 
il inclusion of Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
Baden, and Hesse in the new realm 
rain due to Bismarck’s judicious 
acy, Which brought no pressure to 
these states, but abided the time 
they would take the initiative. It 
to assume that a compulsory policy, 
vas impatiently advocated at that 
ould only have led to estrange- 
By granting the southern govern- 
complete freedom of action, their 
independence was gradually 
ced into a leaning toward Prussia, 
had dealt so fairly with its allies. 
voluntarily entered into treaties by 
they should become members of 
nion, and a southern prince, the 
x of Bavaria, proposed finally that the 
nion should be called the German 
and its President the German 
This proposition having met 
the approval of the Federal Council 
the Diet, the King of Prussia was 
1imed German Emperor at Versailles 
January 18, 1871, Bismarck reading 
Eniperor’s first proclamation to the 
man people in the presence of the 
ing and an assembly of representatives 
rom all the states. P 
To procure for this newly created union 
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a stronger boundary, and to protect the 
southern states against France, whose 
army had so often invaded them in the 
past, Bismarck insisted, in all negotiations 
for peace, on the surrender of the two 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, which 
should henceforth belong again, as of old, 
to the German realm. Already, on Sep 
tember 13, 1870, he had by a circular note 
prepared the neutral powers for the posi- 
tion which he was determined to assume 
in the ratification of peace. He had de- 
clared in this note that France, whether 
it preserved all its territory or not, would 
not forgive its humiliation, and would 
ever be longing for revenge. The surest 
way, therefore, of securing lasting peace 
would be to provide Germany with the 
safest boundaries of defence. ‘‘ As long 
as France,” he wrote, ‘‘remains in the 
possession of Strasburg and Metz, its 
offensive is stronger than our defensive 
in the whole South, and in the North on 
the left bank of the Rhine. Strasburg 
in the possession of France is an ever- 
open gate of invasion. In German pos- 
session, Strasburg and Metz will have a 
defensive character. In more than twenty 
wars we have never been the aggressors 
of France, and we desire nothing of the 
latter but security in our own country, 
which has been so often endangered by 
France.” The French, who for a long 
time refused the cession of said provinces, 
found themselves finally compelled to 
yield,and on February 26,1871, the French 
plenipotentiaries, Thiers and Favre, sign- 
ed, with Bismarck, at Versailles the pre 
liminaries of peace, which stipulated the 
surrender of Alsace and Lorraine and the 
payment of the war indemnity. After 
entering Paris, Bismarck returned to Ber- 
lin, being welcomed everywhere by pop 
ular demonstrations of favor and love; 
and on May 10th he signed in Frankfort 
the final peace with France, which was 
ratified by both the French and the Ger- 
man governments on May 22, 1871. 
When the German troops returned, under 
the command of Emperor William I., he 
was appointed to lead their entry into 
Berlin, riding with Field-Marshal Moltke 
at his right and Minister of War Roon at 
his left, before the King and Emperor, 
who had said at Versailles, ‘‘ Roon has 
sharpened the sword, Moltke has wielded 
it, and Bismarck has by his tested policy 
raised Prussia to its present height.” At 
the opening of the first German Parlia- 
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ment the Chancellor of the new realm 
received from his sovereign the title of 
‘‘ Fiirst,” with the princely domain of 
Schwarzenbeck, which he enlarged by 
purchasing the adjoining ‘ Friedrichs- 
ruh,” his well-known Tusculum, where 
of late he has often sought retirement 
from public life. 

The great task of his career had been 
fulfilled, German unity had been realized. 
It had, indeed, required iron and blood, 
but, to quote from the Correspondence of 
John L. Motley, lately edited by George 
W. Curtis, ‘‘such enormous results were 
never before reached with so little blood- 
shed in comparison. They are national, 
popular, natural achievements, accom- 
plished almost as if by magic, by the tre- 
mendous concentrated will of one politi- 
eal giant. ... Intellect, science, national- 
ity, popular enthusiasm, are embodied in 


the German movement. They mu 
questionably lead to liberty and a 
civilization. Yet many are able 
nothing in it but the triumph of 
tary despotism.” With the yea 
Fiirst Bismarck entered upon a pea 
policy, which he unwaveringly pu 
organizing the new realm more 
checking the interference of Catholj 
in state affairs, favoring social 
tion and amelioration of the con 
of the working classes, and cons' 
maintaining friendly relations wit 
eign powers. All comparisons by 
he has been set forth as a second 
leon Bonaparte have thus proved 
sistent with facts. He has never s 
any ambition for seeing Germany 
upon an aggressive policy after 
gathered strength within and had be 
come a power of the first rank. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 
BY MATT CRIM. 
HER POINT 
| ELEN LESTER spent the first three 


years of her widowhood in Europe. 
Then, tired of wandering, came home, 
planning to have a house built on her 
place at Morristown, New Jersey. She 
had plenty of money; she wondered that 
she had never thought of putting some of 
it into a summer home before, where she 
could have her friends to visit her, play 
the hostess, have dogs and horses, and 
lead a free, open-air life. She grew en- 
thusiastic over the pictures her quickened 
imagination drew. 

‘*T suppose I must consult an archi- 
tect?’ she said to her friend and legal 
adviser, bald, gray - bearded Mr. Adder- 
ton Sims, who regarded her, with a mix- 
ture of admiration and amusement, as a 
whimsical but charming young woman. 

‘*T think so, unless you wish to draw 
the plans yourself.” 

‘* As if I could!” she cried, half laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ You think this building is simply 
a fad.” 

‘*Fad or not, my dear Helen, I see no 
reason why you should not amuse your- 
self with it. You are one of the fortunate 
few who have everything they want.” 

‘* Unfortunate, you mean, Mr. Sims. It 
is deadly monotony to have everything 


you want. 


OF VIEW. 

I am sick of it. 
like to feel a burning desire for some 
thing I could not get,” she said, with 
a touch of impatient weariness. ‘‘I'n 
afraid this house is only a fad, but it will 
amuse me while it lasts.” 

‘‘Never mind; you are young enough 
to have plenty of disappointments yet, 
said the old lawyer, consolingly. He had 
known her father, and he had also known 
her husband—a prosaic middle-aged man, 
who had indulged his young wife in all 
her whims and fancies, and who had left 
her a large fortune when he died. Mr 
Sims decided that she ought to be in 
dulged and spoiled, she looked so lovely 
sitting there in the office chair opposite 
him, the soft shades of heliotrope in her 
gown and bonnet giving additional lustre 
to her Might gold hair, and bringing out 
the clear whiteness of her skin. She had 
brilliant dark blue eyes, and might have 
been twenty-three instead of twenty-seven 
the passing years left so slight an impress 
upon her. ‘‘ Why have you selected 
Morristown?” he inquired, after that 
short, silent scrutiny of her beauty. 

‘‘Because it is old, it is historical, and 
you know I own a piece of land out there 
It is a picturesque location, and gives 4 
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ag ippose you go with me to the Ar 
iral League this evening? The 
tion is rather fine this spring, and 
cht see some designs that you 
would like.” 
[ should be delighted to go,” she 
ied, with animation. ‘‘Thank you for 
suggesting it. Houses are to be the ab- 
sopbing interest of my life now, and I in- 
nd to study architecture.” 
Mr. Sims smiled. Her confident an- 
ment struck him as deliciously 
amusing; it betrayed such ignorance. To 
study architecture earnestly, comprehen- 
sively, meant years of hard labor. He 
.v men who had spent the best part of 
their lives in the profession without reach- 
ing the most satisfactory results, but if 
Helen Lester made architecture one of 
er whims, it would do no harm. 

They went to the exhibition that even- 
ng. It is not the purpose of this writer 
to enter into the history of architect- 
ive, nor the rapidly growing interest 
Americans are taking in it. Nor can i 
enter into a detailed account of the exhi- 
ition of the Architectural League, a club 
cyowing in strength and importance ev- 
Its extent surprised Helen 
She opened wide her eyes at the 

drawings, the mural decora- 
tions, displayed in the long, brilliantly 
A goodly number of men 
were walking about, inspecting designs, 
discussing various schools of architecture, 
vith here and there a group of women. 
Mrs. Lester stopped before the strong, 
bold drawing of a colonial mansion, hung 
in a corner, away from imposing church- 
es, Greek columns and arches, and ornate 
Its noble simplicity pleased 
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‘It is just what I want,” she said, after 
a brief, comprehensive survey. 

Mr. Sims put up his glasses and looked 
at the name in the corner of the drawing. 

‘Louis Stephens. I know him; a clever 
young fellow; a Southerner, who has been 
abroad and studied.” 

| must know him too,” said Helen Les- 
ter, in her charming imperious way. ‘‘I 
want him to design my house.” 

[ wouldn’t decide hastily,” the lawyer 
remonstrated, with gentle caution. 

Helen laughed. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Sims, why 
should I. hesitate and wait when I know 
just what I want at once? You know it 
VoL. LXXXI.—No. 481.—9 
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is my nature to decide my likes and dis 
likes in the greatest haste, even to the col- 
or of my gowns. I know that I want this 
young architect to design my house. His 
style pleases me.” 

Mr. Sims was too old and wise a man to 
argue with a wilful woman. He instant- 
ly yielded the point. ‘‘He may be here 
this evening.” 

‘*Then I should like to be introduced 
to him.” 

He was there, and they found him 
standing before some mural decorations; 
and when he turned his dark, clean-shay- 
en face toward them, with its fine, strong, 
almost rugged features, its full low fore- 
head, over which short, wavy dark hair 
fell, and soft, womanishly handsome eyes, 
Helen Lester impulsively decided that she 
would like the man as well as his work. 
It was after that unconventional fashion 
that she met Louis Stephens for the first 


time. She said some graceful, pleasant 
things about his drawing, and quite 


frankly told him that he must make the 
plans for her summer residence, appoint- 
ed an hour when he should call upon her 
the next morning, gave him her address, 
and turned away with a bow, leaving him 
no choice in the matter. She desired it; 
of course he must do it. That was the 
impression conveyed; but a young archi- 
tect with his reputation to make would 
not cavil at the imperiousness of a beau- 
tiful woman when she held out such a 
flattering chance to him. 

He called at the hour appointed, and 
was shown at once to her presence. She 
had looked forward to the interview with 
a certain degree of pleasure. It would 
be a new experience, and she had grown 
just weary enough of her prosperous even 
life to be glad of new sensations and ex- 
periences. She detained him beyond the 
ordinary business interview, for she soon 
discovered that he was an enthusiast in 
his profession, and drew him out with 
many artfully innocent questions. They 
had gone over much of the same ground 
in the Old World, but while she had look- 
ed on it with the superficial eyes of the 
average traveller, he had been a student. 
She understood the art of listening, and 
not until she gayly cried, ‘‘ You humili- 
ate me, Mr. Stephens; I must go abroad 
again,” did he realize that he had been 
somewhat led away by his subject and 
her flattering interest. Before he left it 
was arranged that they should go out to 
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Morristown together to look at the loca- 
tion for the house and the surrounding 
landscape, for everything must harmo- 
nize. She was impatient to have the 
work commenced, taking a kind of child- 
ish delight in the thought. Yet the ar- 
chitect as well as the house occupied her 
mind after he had withdrawn. 

‘*He is a manly man, simple and un- 
affected. I will have blue silk panels in 
His eyes are as dark as an 
Andalusian’s. I wonder if I cannot have 
an Oriental room, with real Eastern stuffs 
to decorate it. He is in love with his 
profession, yet he has not neglected other 
branches of culture. How fortunate that 
I should secure his services! But I am 
always fortunate. To desire a thing is 
to getit. Well, I'll not quarrel with fate 
this time. I am unaccountably interest- 
ed in this young man. His face appeals 
to me. I wonder if he has ever been in 
love? Ofcourse, half a dozen times, prob- 
ably. Those ardent Southern tempera- 
ments are very susceptible.” 

So ran her secret thoughts, and when 
the day for her trip to Morristown with 
Stephens arrived, she put on a ravishing 
travelling gown and bonnet, with just 
the merest suggestion of mourning about 
them. 

It was a sunny afternoon. Patches of 
snow still lay here and there on the Jer- 
sey hills, but light shades of green were 
appearing among the gray and brown 
colors of the valleys, and the quickening 
spirit of spring could be felt in the south 
wind. 

Helen Lester felt a queer sensation of 
youthful joy and expectancy thrilling her. 
There was something novel in this inde- 
pendent little business trip with her ar- 
chitect, something fascinating in the way 
they mixed lighter subjects of conversa- 
tion with the more serious one of build- 
ing a house. His deference, his delicate 
care for her comfort, seemed to be the 
natural attitude of the young man toward 
all womanhood. It was evident contact 
with the world had not robbed him of 
that old-fashioned chivalrous regard for 
the gentler sex his mother, perchance, 
had taught him on a remote Southern 
plantation. Helen Lester studied him 
with ever-increasing delight, her brilliant 
half-lowered eyes taking in every move- 
ment, even the anxious glance he cast on 
her thin Parisian boots when they left 
the car. 
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**Shall I order a carriage, Mrs. Les. 
ter ?” 

**Oh no; I would rather walk.” 

** But the streets are damp and cold.’ 

‘*T am not afraid, thank you.” 

And they strolled along the guig 
streets, past the square, with its leafless 
trees, its tall slender monument er 
to the memory of the soldiers and sailors 
of Morris County, and up by the ancient 
court-house, its roof green with the mould 
of a century or more, and out to the fai; 
plateau where Helen had planned to hay, 
her house built. They walked over | 
ground, discussed plans, and grew 
enthusiastic, the magnetic fire of 
architect setting aflame some unsuspected 
smouldering spark in the woman’s na- 
ture. There were numerous walks and 
talks afterward, but Helen Lester dated 
her absorbing interest in the young South 
erner from that afternoon. 

‘‘From an architectural and artisti 
point of view a colonial mansion would 
be the most fitting,” said Stephens, tak 
ing a dreamy survey of the rolling hills 
on one side, their outlines softened in a 
haze of sunlight, and of the historical old 
town on the other. 

‘* And from the point of view of a wo- 
man who desires a home that will remind 
her of her childhood, the colonial seems 
eminently proper. I spent my earliest 
years on a Virginia plantation, Mr. Ste 
phens.” 

His eyes brightened. ‘‘ You are a South- 
erner too?” 

‘*No; I cannot claim any such distinc 
tion,” laughingly; and what pearls of 
teeth gleamed between her lips when slic 
laughed! She was fully conscious of it, 
and of the eloquent language of her eyes 
when she wished to make them eloquent. 

That was the beginning of a series of 
little journeys out to Morristown througl 
the spring and the early summer. The 
snow melted away, the south wind and 
April rains brought forth flowers from the 
quickened earth and leaves on the naked 
trees. The season revealed much to Helen 
Lester; the spark of love kindled in her 
pure cold heart burned and burned until 
it seemed to fill all her being. She had 
never loved before, and she had grown 
selfish with the sort of selfishness a wo 
man is apt to unconsciously gather about 
her when she has been indulged and grati 
fied in all her tastes and desires. 

She welcomed love with trembling fear 
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cht, it opened such a new world 

cave her such tender patience and 

for the weaknesses of other 

W hat a delicious secret it was to 

out in her heart! What a de- 

sensation to feel so anxious about 

rsonal appearance, to feel absolutely 

f not pleasing one certain person! 

Sometimes she would laugh to herself 

le her face in her hands, blushing 

ose, and softly murmuring: *‘I am 
[am really in love. How do 

t—I, who have walked in blind- 

ness for twenty-seven years? But I do 

now it, though it may defy ali analysis, 


though I have no former experience by 
vhich to gauge my feelings. It is greater 


nowledge than to read all the books of 


Au 


the world, than to study all philosophies. 


The sage may count himself wise, but now 
[ know that the unlettered peasant girl 


who has loved has risen to the supreme 
height of human wisdom.” 
Stephens’s unconsciousness amused her. 


“What would he say if he could look 
into my heart, read my thoughts?” she 
would secretly muse while talking to 


‘What would he do if he knew 
that every glance he gives me, every in- 
tonation of his voice has become more 
precious than gold or jewels to me?” 

But itdelighted her to throw safeguards 
around her secret, to utter some conven- 
tional commonplace while tender caress 
ords hovered on her lips; or to play 
with a pencil—one of his pencils—while 
her fingers tingled to smooth down the 
1oughness of his hair, or to be laid against 
How many consultations the 
building of that house required! Stephens 
submitted all the plans to her, and often 
it pleased her to find fault or to suggest 
changes, and sometimes their interviews 
would end in heated arguments as to 
interior decorations, staircases, and fire- 
She would make him halfangry; 
then, when he had gone away, recall him 
with a sweet note of apology, or send him 
an invitation to dine with her. 

The house seemed to be Stephens’s chief 
interest, and as the season advanced Helen 
began to feel restless, to wish that he would 
think more of her as a woman, and less 
ashisemployer. The exaltation of a great 
passion, which could not take account of 
the future, gradually passed. At first she 
had been satisfied with her own feelings, 
but a desire for some response from him 
spoiled the perfection of her joy. 
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They had become friends, and gradual 
ly touched upon personal experiences, be- 
came confidential. Her life had been so 
smooth, so soft and sheltered, that she had 
little to tell; but her flattering interest 
drew from him many stories of his child 
hood spent on a plantation, his taste for 
architecture early developed, his desire to 
study it, his mother’s death, the sale of his 
old home, and his plunge into the great 
world. The name of a distant cousin often 
fell from his lips. She seemed to be mixed 
up in all his early adventures, to be the 
repository of his youthful secrets. Abbie 
Lestrange borrowed books for him; Ab- 
bie bound up his wounded hand when he 
fell from the roof, where he had gone to 
set up a unique martin hat, one of his first 
architectural designs. 

‘*She must be quite elderly.” 


‘Abbie? Oh no, unless you call me 
elderly. She is a month or two younger 


than I.” 

‘She is your cousin ?” 

‘Yes, in a remote way.” 

‘I suppose she felt sorry to have you 
go away ‘ 

His dark eyes grew dreamy; a slight 
smile curled the corners of his mouth. 
Helen felt that he had forgotten her exist- 
ence, and shuddered as though suddenly 
chilled. 

‘‘T think she did. 
girl.”’ 

‘* And pretty?” carelessly. 

Very pretty.” 

What meant that sharp pain piercing 
her heart? Could it be jealousy? 

‘Dark or fair?” 

‘Dark.” Then he raised his eyes and 
looked at her, warm admiration in his 
glance. ‘You are a lily, but she would 
have to be called a tiger-lily.”’ 

She smiled, with suddenly lightened 
heart, and chided herself for being so fool- 
ish as to imagine that he could be in love 
with this cousin. 

‘*T have put you through a merciless 
catechising, Mr. Stephens: pardon me for 
it.” 

‘** You are only too good to seem inter- 
ested,” and he impulsively kissed her 
hand. 

‘The very smallest, simplest detail of 
your life interests me,” she said, softly, 
then bit her lip, vexed with herself for 
saying so much. But her words did not 
hold the same significance for him that 
they did for her. 


Abbie is a good 
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‘‘Thank you; but you are too kind,” 
he cried, protestingly. ‘‘ You make it pos- 
sible for me to bore you dreadfully.” 

She did not feel quite satisfied about 
that She wanted that ghost of 
jealousy to be finally laid. She did not 
want to be unhappy; she could not bear 
pain as one used to it. 

‘*T suppose you correspond with Miss 
Lestrange ?” 

‘*Oh yes, we keep one another informed 
as to the changes in ourselves and our 
surroundings. That was the compact we 
made before I went away, nearly seven 
years ago.” 

‘You have 
years ?” 

‘*No; but occasionally we exchange 
photographs,” smiling, as if he half ex- 
pected her to exclaim over the foolishness 
of such a thing. But she did not; she 
was too absorbed in her own feelings. 
The ghost would not be effectually laid. 
It haunted her sometimes, mocked at her 
in little thrills and pangs of jealous fear, 
made hope look wan, clouded the future. 
But a well-defined intention to win Ste- 
phens’s love shaped itself amid the conflict 
of her thoughts. It would be the keenest 
irony of fate to give everything else she 
desired and deny her this one supreme 
joy, without which life would be value- 
She would not contemplate it, or 
think that she was to be taken at her own 
rash words, uttered to the lawyer only a 
few hours before meeting Stephens. It 
was her wealth standing between them. 
Because he was poor and comparatively 
unknown, his pride would not permit him 
to take advantage of her kindness, to strive 
for the winning of her heart. He would 
not be called a fortune-hunter, or offer 
himself to a woman when he had naught. 
but himself to offer. Perhaps a loyal 
sense of honor toward her as his employer 
held him aloof, or perhaps it had never 
occurred to him that she could or would 
love him. 

She had been brought up in the most 
conventional way, but now she secretly 
rebelled against the unwritten law forbid- 
ding a woman to acknowledge her love 
until asked for it. If she could speak to 
him, tell the simple truth, instead of hid- 
ing her love as though it were a thing to 
be ashamed of! She tasted of real suffer- 
ing when she reached that point, and it 
was bitter to her. 

Do not think that it required a few 


cousin, 


not seen her in seven 


less. 


days ora few weeks to get to that. M, 
had elapsed. The house progressed s), 
ly, but of that Helen felt rather ¢| 
its completion would, she felt sure, 
her heart affair to a crisis. She rea 
good many books on architecture, fe 
the habit of looking at buildings wit 
servant eyes, to distinguish between 
good and bad points, and learned to 
preciate beauty of structure—all to p)| 
Louis Stephens, who seemed grati 
without understanding her motive. 

In the middle of the winter she decided 
to go South, to see what change wou 
for her, to put herself to a test, and all | 
weeks of her absence spent half the time 
thinking of Stephens, reading his 
letters—filled mostly with news of th 
building, its progress, and the decoration 
he had planned for the interior—and 
swering them guardedly, hardly sa) 
enough in her fear of saying too much 

sut earthly affairs, even those involy 
ing the hearts of men, have an end, and 
sometimes it comes abruptly. It was 
about a year from the beginning of that 
house that it was finished, and stood fort! 
a triumph of architectural beaity. St 
phens felt justly proud of it, the interior 
as well as the exterior. His taste and 
skill had been called into requisition in 
the furnishing as well as the decorations 
and the April day he went out with Helen 
to see her take formal possession he looked 
very happy. She was flushed and excited 
and looked beautiful, though her laugh- 
ing mouth quivered, and her eyes seemed 
to have the moisture of tears in their brill 
iant depths. 

It was a chilly afternoon, and a great 
wood fire greeted them when they enter- 
ed the hall, its ruddy glow lighting up 
the stairway), and the splendid white and 
gold furnishing of the parlor beyond. It 
was really like coming home, for a little 
feast was being spread in the dining-room, 
and Mrs. Lester’s maid came out to take 
her wraps. 

Stephens turned to Helen as they walk 
ed up to the hearth, and taking her hand, 
said: ‘‘Are you pleased? Are you satis- 
fied ?” 

‘* Perfectly,” her fingers closing around 
his. He gave them a warm pressure. 

“*Tt is beautiful. I hope I’m not cov- 
etous, but I wish that I could have one 
like it.” 

‘* You can—have it,” with a little gasp 
for breath, turning white, too, as a privet 

































But his roving eyes were taking 


yreadth and harmonious decora- 


tons of the hall, and he merely laughed, 
;' her words as a jest 

( [.and turn you out into the cold ?” 

No: the gift must include the giver.” 

q ad withdrawn her hand from his, 


1d before him, still pale, but out 
composed. Did he take in the 
ining of her words? He looked 
und flushed. 

are cruel to carry your jest so 
fa e said, in a low tone. 

um not jesting, Louis ” —what c¢a- 

ressing tenderness lent itself to her voice 
iS ittered his name! ‘‘ My heart is 
vo Why should I not offer myself 

[ have to you ?” 
Mrs. Lester!” he stammered, agita- 


It is not wrong for me to say this, 

ist tell you that your pride is fool- 

§ ur—foolish. You may love it in- 

stead of me, but I—I will not let such 
barriers keep me silent. I- 

Hush! Oh, good heavens!” he cried, 


ind smote his hands together in an uncon- 
sciously tragic way. ‘‘ Mrs. Lester, you 


ure not in earnest. You 

She flushed and paled, for there was no 
joy in his agitation, but she held desper- 
ately to her composure. 

[ amin earnest; but you— I see that 
I have been mistaken—that you do not 
ire for me—that—” 
i am engaged,” he said. 
lo—to Miss Lestrange ?” 

“Yes.” 

She sunk down on the divan wheel- 
ed to the corner of the hearth, groping 
lindly for the silken cushions to hide her 
ce; but before that refuge could shelter 
her he was on his knees at her side, had 
drawn her head against his shoulder, had 
KISS€ d her. 

Forgive me! forgive me!” 

She pushed him away. ‘There is no- 
thing to forgive. It is my mistake. I 
thought—* But why try to explain? Go! 
Will you please go ?” 

He rose, and without another word left 
her alone with her new home and her 
great, bitter shame. She fell down among 
the cushions, tearless, but writhing with 
anguish at the new and splendid things 

bout her, even the fire-light, mocking her 
desolation. She had desired somethiag 
With a great desire, and it had been de- 


nied her, 
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HIS POINT OF VIEW. 

When Stephens reached his rooms that 
night, dinnerless, yet unconscious of hun- 
ger, he cast himself, still gloved and over 
coated, into a chair, and tried to bring or- 
der out of the chaos of his thoughts. The 
journey from Morristown back to New 
York had passed like a confused dream 
His mental vision held only one tlear 
picture—- Helen lying prone on the lounge 
as he had seen her in one fleeting back- 
ward glance. He writhed, as though 
himself wounded, when he thought of the 
anguish she suffered. He was so true a 
gentleman that not a moment’s self-com- 
placency soothed him with the thought 
of a beautiful woman loving him, and un- 
sought offering him herself, her wealth, 
all that she possessed. 

He felt that he had been brutal in his 
rejection of the munificent gift. But it 
had come upon him so suddenly, and he 
was so unused to temporizing, that he 
had not time to soften the truth. He put 
his head between his hands and groaned 
aloud in acute sympathy for her. He 
did not misjudge the quality of her wo 
manhood, or think her bold in what she 
did. How she must have nerved her 
self to it! With what matchless courage 
she bore herself through the trying scene 
till the last, when hope and pride and 
courage seemed to all go down together! 
He thrilled at the memory of that kiss, 
that moment’s infolding of her trembling 
figure in his arms. For the first time 
he felt himself really unfaithful to that 
more than seven years’ engagement. 

He had had his light follies, had paid 
court to handsome eyes, to beautiful 
faces, but they were things touching his 
fancy; this shook the centre and circum- 
ference of his heart. He rapidly review- 
ed that year, and the way he had drifted 
along, accepting Helen Lester’s friend- 
ship, sighing sometimes when he thought 
that it would end when her house had 
been completed. His own future seemed 
so firmly settled, he had so long looked 
upon Abbie Lestrange as his second self, 
that he was not conscious of a shaken 
fidelity until now. He had never loved 
his cousin with any wild and ardent 
passion. It was a calm, strong affection 
founded upon his perfect faith in her. 

Designing Mrs. Lester’s house had 
brought other work to him, and he felt 
himself taking foothold in his profession. 
But his prosperity he had kept from his 
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betrothed, planning to give her a surprise 
by going South after her. Now he felt 
that the ground had been cut from under 
his feet. Never had there been an hour 
of his life so fraught with conflicting 
Could he go on, calmly meet 
the obligations binding him, without be- 
traying aught of this experience, or the 
sudden change his feelings had under- 
It seemed impossible, and yet no 
choice was left to him. 

He rose and walked the floor to calm 
the excitement burning within him. Two 
or three letters were lying on the table, 
sent up from his office, but he did not 
even glance at them until the night had 
been half spent. Then he found that one 
of them was from his cousin Abbie. He 
had not heard from her for two or three 
weeks, but the seeming neglect had not 
disturbed him, as the regularity of their 
correspondence had often been broken by 
such lapses on the part of both. He sat 
down and broke the seal, feeling not 
guilty, but sorrowful. Poor Abbie! her 
long faithful waiting had been ill re- 
warded. But he would be always true 
in the letter if not in the spirit. He turn- 
ed to the light, and this is what he read: 


emotions. 


gone? 


‘*Drar Lovuis,—I don’t know whether 
I shall surprise, shock, or grieve you 
when I say that I wish to be released 
from our engagement. It is better to 
speak the truth, and the worst of the 
truth, at once. I love another man as I 
never have and never shall love you. 
He has but lately come into my life, yet 
taught me things I have heretofore had 
no knowledge of, and one of them is the 
distinction between love as a master pas- 
sion and love as a calm affection. You 
will not think me heartless, for in this 
illumination of my inner self I can see 
that your love for me is of that same 
tranquil quality as mine for you. I know 
now that had you loved me differently 
you could not have spent so many years 
away from me. You would have risked 
poverty, everything, to have had me with 
you, the sharer of your difficulties and 
your small triumphs. Don’t think, my 
dear Louis, my friend, my brother, that I 
reproach you, or that I found the waiting 
tedious. I have often longed to see you, 
look into your kind, handsome eyes, talk 
with you, but it was without acute pain, 
nor did an imaginary meeting thrill me 
with rapture. Can I not safely judge 


the state of your heart by my own 
know it as well as though you sat }, 
and told me so. 


Iam not impatient fo; 
my freedom. Consider, and write to mp 
candidly. We have ever been truth fy 
with one another since our childhood 
and I hope that it may never be othe, 
wise. And now, wishing for you 


blessedness of a love full and complete, | 
remain as ever, 
Affectionately yours, 


ABBIE 


He read it once, read it twice; then 
with the thin, vaporous-looking sheets sti] 
in his hand, leaned back and laughed 
aloud. Had he been a woman, his emo 
tions at that moment would have been 
called hysterical. Here he had been plan 
ning in simple faith to go speedily to the 
fulfilment of his vows, had refused the 
pearl of price offered to him that no tar 
nish might rest on his honor, and his re 
ward had been the loss of all. Then bit 
ter rage seized him for the sorry trick, a 
burning agony of regret. Why could not 
that letter have reached him a day earlier 
He dropped it under his feet, and buried 
his face in his hands. He could not feel 
angry with his cousin; he could not justly 
see that any one was to blame for his sore 
strait, but it was none the less hard to 
bear. 

Presently he rose, and took down a box 
from the top of a bookcase. He opened 
it, and emptied its contents on the table 
letters and photographs. He laid the let- 
ters to one side, then gathered up the plo 
tographs and held them spread apart, card 
fashion, in his hand. Some of them had 
a dusty, faded look, and some were longer 
than others, but they were all of one per 
son, though they ranged from the child 
with loose curling hair to the fair mature 
woman. They were the pictures Abbie 
Lestrange had given him from time to 
time. His mood softened again as he 
looked at them. No, he could not blame 
her, when between her pictured eyes and 
his came another pair, dark blue, and so 
tender that he thrilled at the memory. 
He picked up Abbie’s letter and reread it. 
Then, pushing letters and pictures aside 
he seized pen and paper to write to her 
to give the freedom she craved, approving 
her decision, wishing her much happiness 
That duty fully discharged, he tried to 
take some account of his own future, but, 
confused and weary, he seemed to have 
come to the end of all things. 
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ent to his office the next morn- 
sual. but business had lost a!’ in- 
it the finest architectural design 


6 ive roused him to enthusiasm. 
H ights constantly dwelt on Helen. 
H she meet the new day? What were 


him? Some men 

ive taken the first train out to see 

ld have explained, besought her 

x love: but not so Louis Ste 

His first unthinking impulse had 

that direction ; but when collected, 

e to look on more than one side 

of t ffair, he felt that she would be 

in doubting the honesty of his 

n accusing him of thinking of 

ine. She did not know the na 

his affection for his cousin; she 

it understand; she could not see 

his point of view. But he longed 

again, and when a week had 

felt that he must seek her, no 
vhat the cost might be. 

e afternoon, with Miss Lestrange’s 
1 his pocket, he went out to Morris- 
He had no well-planned explana 
mned; he had no definite idea as to 

it he should do or say when they met. 
He tingled with the excitement of uncer- 
tainty as he walked through the ample 
grounds to the house, fresh and clean and 
onious in every line and curve. <A 
fawn-colored hound met him at the 
steps, and he stopped to pat the creature's 
handsome head, because he knew it to be 
one of Helen’s favorites. The silence of 
the place seemed to close round him, to 
One could have said the 
uninhabited, looking at its 
When he rang the bell, a 
middle-aged woman came to the d>or. 
He took out bis card. 
Mrs. Lester at home ?”’ 
No, sir.” 
He hesitated, then inquired, ‘‘ When 
will she be in ?” 
Not for a long while. 


? 


nyvs toward 


to see ner 


nass e 


L 


oppress him. 
house was 
closed blinds. 


Didn’t you 
KnoOW, Sir 
Know what?” he cried, in some agi- 
tation, his self-control ready to slip its 
vounds, 
Mrs. Lester has gone to Europe.” 
‘To Europe!” he echoed. ‘‘I— When 
did she leave ?” 
Nearly a week ago. 
she came out here.” 
She eyed him with some curiosity, he 
grew so pale, and waited for him to speak 
Finally he said: 


Two days after 


acral, 
again 
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“s 


Can you give me her address? Where 
she expected to stop ?” 
‘** No, sir; she didn’t leave any.” 


In the following months Stephens suf- 
fered all the fruitless torture, the vain and 
passionate longing, of a full-hearted but 
apparently hopeless love. Not all those 
seven years of separation from Abbie Le 
strange had inflicted one such pang as he 
endured now. Love had given her en 
lightenment, wisdom, when she wrote that 
he could not have remained so long away 
from her had his heart been in her keep 
ing. They still exchanged an occasional 
affectionate letter. When he received her 
wedding cards, he sent congratulations 
and a handsome present, but declined to 
see her married. He could not leave New 
York as long as there was a chance of 
Helen Lester’s return. 

He called on Mr. Sims and asked for 
her address; but the old lawyer cautiously 
reflected that if she had gone abroad with 
out leaving Stephens her address, it was 
plain that she did not care for him to keep 
up with her movements. He liked the 
young architect, but to Helen he owed his 
loyalty. So he evaded the request. 

Stephens felt that he was being tried at 
every point. He was tempted to go to 
Europe and try to hunt her up, but knew 
that it would be a fruitless search. He 
finally settled down to something like 
patient waiting. He did not try to forget 
Helen, he had no desire to try, but he 
worked hard, and his business increased 
slowly. It was solid success, though, and 
his name stood well with his brother ar 
chitects. He paid occasional visits to 
Morristown, and one unacquainted with 
the inner history connected with Mrs. 
Lester’s house would have declared him 
enamoured of his own skill, so surely 
would his steps turn in that direction, so 
earnestly would he gaze on the mansion 
while walking the roadways bounding its 
grounds. But the shutters of the win- 
dows were ever forbiddingly closed, and 
the hound lay on the doorstep, or walked 
about the long, nobly pillared piazza, the 
only living creature to be seen. 

He liked the old town, and he was not 
past admiring the architecture of some of 
its houses, old and new. More than once 
he walked down to St. Peter’s—the new St. 
Peter’s Church—designed by an old-estab 
lished firm of architects in New York. It 
was approaching completion, and he en- 
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joyed its grace and beauty, the airy tra- 
cery of stone-work enclosing each pane of 
its stained-glass windows, the line of lofty 
pillars dividing the chapel from the main 
body of the building. But he could not 
walk through its silent interior, echoing 
with every footstep, without thinking of 
Helen. They had seen the foundations 
laid, and he had told her what a fine piece 
of architecture it would be, and they were 
to come and see it when finished. 

One day in the spring he met Mr. Adder- 
ton Sims on lower Broadway, and the old 
lawyer stopped him. He looked pale and 
worried, as though the world had all gone 
wrong. 

‘“What is the matter, Mr. Sims?” Ste- 
phens inquired, with concern. 

‘* Helen Lester has lost all her money.” 

‘*Really?” cried the young architect, 
with a fiercely joyful leap of his heart. 

‘* Yes, really, though I don’t think you 
need look so confoundedly glad of it.” 

‘IT am glad of it. It is the best news 
I’ve heard in a long time.” And he laugh- 
ed at the old lawyer's searching face. 

‘‘Well, you are a vindictive rascal, 
then. What grudge can you have against 
her to make you rejoice in her misfor- 
tune—my misfortune—for it was partly 
through me she lost her money ?” 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir. I am sorry 
for you. But tell me, where is Mrs. Les- 
ter?’ Stephens implored. He felt so ex- 
cited he was tempted to shake the informa- 
tion from the lips of the angry old man. 
Poor? In misfortune? Could he ask any- 
thing better than that? She would have 
no cause to doubt him now. 

‘She is at Morristown. Landed in 
New York yesterday,” said Mr. Sims, cold- 
ly, and would have added some bitter 
sarcastic speech, but Stephens was gone, 
swallowed up in the stream of people on 
the street. 

It was dusk when the young man 
reached Morristown and Helen’s home. 
Out of the pale sky stars were shining, 
and the Orange Mountains were but black 
serrated outlines against the horizon, the 
intervening country blotted out in dark- 
ness. 

The hall door stood partly open, and 
he halted, without ringing the bell, to 
take one unguarded glance within. A 
fire glowed on the hearth, and Mrs. Lester 
sat on the divan before it, the hound 
crouched against the folds of her white 
dress. How the lights glinted on the 


gold of her hair! Stephens had trace) 
every line of her face on his memory 
looking at it now, he saw that it had Jog 
bloom and brilliance; that her eyes wey 
grave and reflective in their 
cheek thinner in outline. 
tripped softly in. 

‘‘Dear madame, you'd feel stronge 
and better if you'd take your dinner 

‘*I do not care for dinner, Clemey 
tine.” 

‘‘A cup of tea, then?” coaxed the wo 
man. ‘‘I’ll bring it here to you.” 

‘*Well, you may. I’m a coward, (Clem 
entine, to take these losses to heart.’ 
‘No, no.” 

‘Yes, I've lain in soft places, fed o; 
ambrosia, long enough. Misfortunes ney 
er come singly.” 

‘“Why, madame, have other troubles 
come?” cried Clementine, sympathet 
cally. 

‘“Not recently,” said Helen; but her 
lip quivered, her hands met and clasped 
together. 

Stephens rang the bell sharply. 

Clementine came hastily forward 
‘Why, it is Mr. Stephens!” she cried 
and stood aside for him to pass her. 


gaze, he 


Her 


maid 


‘ 


Helen rose, throat and face dyed crin- 


son, then growing white. She held out 
her hand, but he took both in his. 

‘* How is Mrs. Stephens?” she said 

‘‘There is no Mrs. Stephens. Helen! 
Helen!” And then he told his story 
incoherently, but earnestly, passionate!) 
He pulled Abbie Lestrange’s letter from 
his pocket and spread it before her eyes 
‘*‘T have kept it to show it to you. It 
came the night—the night—” 

‘*The night I asked you to marry me,” 
she murmured. ‘‘Do you know that | 
am poor?” 

‘*T do, and rejoice that it is so.” 

‘*This house is all that I have left.” 

‘‘Itis enough. Fear not, you shall be 
sheltered and provided for. Your loss is 
my gain.” 

It was hard to convince her of his love, 
and that no compassion prompted him 

‘* You made me suffer,” she said, relent- 
ingly. 

‘* But inflicted greater suffering on my 
self.” 

He put his arm around her, drew her 
to him, bent his head to hers. 

‘*Do we at last see this from the same 
point of view ?” he whispered, softly 

* Ton” 
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istomary to consider the city of 
ngham, England, as one of the 
nderful workshops of the world. 
ice where the pins and pens, and 
ind other larger necessaries and 
<uries, are made. The place has 
i attention and admiration in that 
nearly 400 years. But it is on 


of the development of the science 
cipal government that has been 


| there that the city now commands 
reatest interest abroad. This must 
extend to America, when the 
facts about © Birmingham 
n here, where cities are growing in 


raity 


S are 

er and population as never before in 
country in the world, and where the 
sc of municipal management must 
naturally concern a multitude of minds. 
When it is known that Birmingham is 
1 upon as a model in this respect, 


any 


LOOK EE 
and has even been pronounced the best 
governed city in the world, it will not be 
amiss to describe the methods of its man 
agement, and some of the other results of 
the enlightened spirit that has brought 
them about. 

Domesday-book proves the city to have 
been a settlement 800 years ago, but very 
little of ancient Birmingham is left, except 
in many pages of glorious history. Such 
chapters tell of the valor of its people in 
their support of the Parliamentary cause 
against the throne in 1642-3; of the place 
as a city of refuge for reformers of all 
kinds; and as a free city for many indus- 
tries and manufactures which, owing to 
the laws governing other towns, were 
elsewhere prevented. From being the 
great factory place for pikes and swords, 
it next led in the manufacture of fire- 
arms; and, better still, from being a place 
» which Dr. Johnson’s father came peri- 
odically to sell books, it grew (early in the 
eighteenth century) to be a seat of engrav- 
ing and printing. Here one of the first 
directories was printed. John Basker- 
ville and his press were here also. Here, 
too, the first cotton-spinning machine was 
‘tup by Wyatt and Paul, and the distaff 
ind spindle met sentence of eternal dis- 
Studded with brilliant names, like 
fragment of a starlit night, are the chap- 
ters of the earlier progress of Birming- 
h Here lived James Watt and Joseph 
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am 
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William Murdock, first maker 
of a locomotive and the practical inventor 
} 

n 


Josiah Wedgwood, 


Priestley. 


of gas-lighting, was long a resident. Jo 
Baskerville, printer: 
art potter; Keir, chemist; Dr 
Withering, Dr. Parr, Greek 
scholar; Richard Edgeworth and Thomas 
Day, authors; Berington, the learned 
Roman Catholic; and John Wyatt, the 
inventor, are but few of the worthies 
of the city. 

But they and theirs are of old Birming- 
ham. The Birmingham that is winning 
renown for the enlightened co-operation 


James 
botanist; 


a 


of its people in self-government is a very 
young city. American boys at school to 
day are as old as the perfected model 
government that has given youth and con 
sequent new life to this ancient seat of 
enterprise that existed 400 years before 
America was discovered. To-day it is a 
city whose people possess the highest and 
most varied and thorough educational fa 
cilities anywhere within the reach of all 
It isa city wherein the difficult 
problem of the disposal of sewage is be- 
lieved to have more nearly approached 
solution than elsewhere. It is a city that 
builds its own street railroads, makes and 
sells its own gas, collects and sells its 
water supply, raises and sells a great part 
of the food of its inhabitants, provides 
them with a free museum, art gallery, and 
art them swimming and 
Turkish baths at less than cost, and inter- 
ests a larger portion of its people in re- 
sponsibility for and management of its 
affairs than any city in the united king- 
dom, if not in the world. It is, above all 
else, a business city, run by business men 
on business principles. 

It is not the purpose here to explain the 
processes and steps by which this has 
been brought about, but it is worth the 
reader’s while to keep in mind all that he 
knows of the ancient traditions and cus- 
toms of the English social and landed 
and governmental systems, in order that 
he may appreciate how much has had to 
be contended with and altered in order to 
produce the present Birmingham. The 
whole of this Magazine could not eon- 
tain an adequate history of the battle 
this people has waged to attain its pre- 
sent state, under the inspiration of the 


classes. 


school, gives 














100 HARPER'S 
motto under 
This hint 
a key to the comprehen- 
that follows, which is that 
system or observance 


word that is the 
the town’s seal, ** Forward.” 
will 


single 


suggest 
of all 
mere 
could be devised to produce this or any 
other model government without there 
being a deep-seated spirit of what is 
ealled civicism, a broad and enlightened 
communal spirit, a far-sighted genius of 
brotherhood. Laws rule, but men make 
and execute the laws, so that, if it were 
possible, a study of the men who make up 


sion 


no routine 


Birmingham would be more valuable than 
any mere account of what they have done. 
This must be only slight and incidental in 
this account, but what glimpses we get of 
the individuals in this little Old World 
democracy will explain more than all else. 

Birmingham is a city of an estimated 
population of 447,912 souls. It is almost 
in the centre of England, being about 120 
miles from either coast. It is a very com- 
pactly built city, covering only 8400 
acres. It is pierced by the river Rea, but 
the accounted inconsiderable 
even in England, where the rivers are 
often of a size to give them the name of 
in the United States. The city 
has a handsome shopping district of state- 
ly and costly buildings, and its main 
street—Corporation Street—is hand- 
some and admirable in all respects, so far 
as it has been completed, as any shopping 
street either in England or this country. 
The city owns this thoroughfare. How 
it eame into possession of it will be ex- 
All the streets 
are kept uncommonly clean. At 
time all had macauamized roads, and such 
are still in the majority beyond the heart 
of the city, whereas in the busier parts 
they are often of wood or granite. The 
sidewalks are often of brick, which is 
there deemed the best material for that 
use, but those along the main streets are 
of flagging or asphaltum. Trees have 
been planted in many of the streets; 
thirty-eight settees or resting-places for 
wayfarers have been scattered about the 
town; street orderly bins for the collection 
of horse and other refuse are kept in all 
the streets paved with wood or granite; 
there are many so-called ‘‘refuges,” or 
stone platforms guarded by iron posts, in 
the wide streets and at busy crossings; 
and the city maintains nine drinking 
fountains and about as many cattle 
troughs for public use. 
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The date at which Birmingham oo 
its greatest leap forward was about |873 
It then possessed three parks: Adde, |e, 
ten acres; Calthorpe, twenty - one acres 
and Aston Hall Park, forty-three acres 
Now it has ten such breathing 
In 1873 Aston Hall Park was ext 
by a purchase of six additional acres 
a Miss Ryland gave to the city Ca) 
Hill Park, of fifty-seven acres. In 
two other parks, Highgate and Sum 
field, of eight and twelve acres rr 
tively, were purchased. In 1877 Bur 
Street Recreation-Ground was press 
to the borough by Mr. William Mid 
more. Two years later Miss Ryland gaye 
Small Heath Park, of forty-one acres 
and in 1880 two disused burial-grounds 
Park Street Gardens, four acres, and Si 
Mary’s Gardens, two acres—were laid out, 
at a cost of $60,000. The city’s park al 
lotment is therefore 221 acres, or an acre 
of pleasure - ground to every thirty-eig 
acres of the city’s streets and buildings 
The parks are very much scattered, aud 
are therefore easily reached 
points in the city. Botanical gardens 
are maintained in one of the parks. 

The city supports four public swim 
ming baths in buildings, and one open 
air swimming bath at Small Heath Park 
The bath-houses are imposing buildings 
of better than mere tasteful designing 
They cost, variously, from $50,000 to 
$100,000 (£12,000 to £28,000), and offer 
larger swimming facilities than the peo 
ple of New York city ever possessed 
within-doors in public or private baths, 
along-shore or in town. The tanks are 
lined with tiling, and the water, clear as 
crystal, is obtained from artesian wells 
One of these tanks, for instance, measures 
eighty-one feet by thirty-two feet, and the 
water has a depth of from four to six feet 
Two of the bath-houses contain the rooms 
and appurtenances for Turkish bathing; 
for which a shilling (twenty-four cents 
is charged if all the routine of rubbing, 
needle, douche, and plunge bathing, with 
the use of private dressing-rooms and 
lounge -rooms, is undergone. <A simpler 
Turkish bath, without rubbing, can be 
had for sixpence (twelve cents). Each 
bath-house has first-class and second-class 
swimming tanks. It costs sixpence to 
take a first-class swim, with two towels 
and a private dressing-room free, and a 
charge of an extra penny for a man’s 
bathing dress, or threepence for a dress 
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for a woman. In the second-class de- 
partments twopence (fourcents) ischarged 
for a bath without a private dressing- 

ym An extra penny procures that de- 
rable luxury. All these baths are set 
t for women at certain Spe- 
rates are made for schools and for 
nming clubs. Professional bathing- 
are allowed to teach in them. 
e swimming tanks are fitted with div- 

platforms, trapezes, and showering 


hours. 


rs 


I 
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apparatus. They are as clean and tidy as 
Holland kitchens, and they are so beauti 
ful as to rank high among the show-places 
of the city. 

It will be &@ disappointment to tlie 
American reader to learn that through 
out the educational system of Birming 
ham there are free it 
should be remembered that there are prac 
tically no free schools in England. That 
point understood, it will be seen that, 


no schools, but 
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apart from it, the opportunities for edu- 
cation in Birmingham are exceptional. 
They are not equalled by those of any oth- 
er city in the kingdom. Considering the 
city’s school system as a pyramidal struc- 
ture, the base is formed by the parochial 
and the board schools. The parish schools 
are maintained by the various churches 
in the interest and 
They are Romish, Episcopalian, and Wes 
leyan. well managed and 
some are inefficient, but their graduates, 
taken altogether, stand fairly beside those 
from the board schools. Their course of 
training does not include either the high 
or extra branches. These parish schools 
are attended by 25,000 children, as against 
40,000 in the board schools. The board 
schools are, as the name implies, managed 
by a school board. This board consists of 
fifteen persons, elected by all the tax-pay 
These schools are very like our pub- 
lic schools. They carry the pupils on to 
French and Latin. The pay for attend- 
ance is from one penny to threepence. or 
two cents to six cents of our money. 
These schools are connected with those of 
the next higher grade, the King Edward 
schools, by scholarships obtained by com- 
petition. 

The King Edward the Sixth schools 
proceed from an ancient subsidy, which 
the citizens, always shrewd, took in land 
instead of money. This foundation and 
the payments by pupils, yield £40,000 
($200,000), and now support four grammar 
schools for boys and four for girls, as well 
as a high-school for each sex. These of- 
fer to the youth of the city as full an edu- 
cation as can be obtained except in the uni- 
But the King Edward schools 
possess a large number of scholarships in 
the universities, and so carry the educa 
tional scheme of the city still upward. 
These schools are managed by a board 
partly nominated by the universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and oth- 
erwise consisting of eight members of the 
Town Council, and eight others chosen 
by the board. The teachers elect one 
member their representative. 
Higher yet, at the apex of the pyramid, is 
Sir Josiah Mason’s College. Josiah Ma- 
son was a Birmingham pen-maker who 
accumulated a great fortune, and founded 
an orphanage for 400 children close to 
the town. When, in the spirit that has 
distinguished so many of the sons and 
daughters of Birmingham, he asked what 


of religion creeds, 
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else he could do for the people, it wa 
gested that he found a college and 
plete the educational endowment 
city. He did so in 1881-2, buildin, 
furnishing a college at a cost of £6 
and giving it £40,000 besides. At } 
death he left the college richly endowed 
The total amount of his benefaction a) 
proaches a million dollars. The colleg 
was governed by six trustees durin: 
life, and he provided that afterward 
additional ones should be appointed }y 
the Town Council. All appointments 
are for life. He willed that the college 
should be utterly unfettered by any theo 
logical test or teaching, and by his wil] 
the scheme of instruction must be review 
ed every few years, and altered if the 
trustees so determine. The _ professors 
too, must stand for reappointment every 
three years. This college trains 600 o 
700 youths, to whom the cost is according 
to the number of classes taken by each 

A very great fount of education in the 
city is the Birmingham and Midland In 
stitute. It is sagely adapted to the needs 
of the place. It offers evening classes for 
artisans, and its curriculum includes the 
languages, literature, history, and science 
It is mainly made up of penny classes, at 
which the pupils pay that sum for each 
attendance. They number 4000, and as a 
class are said to be two-thirds composed of 
artisans and shopmen orclerks. The town 
granted a site for the Institute in 1852, and 
a few public-spirited men formed them 
selves intoa corporation, obtaining £10,000 
by subscription. The Prince Consort laid 
the corner-stone of the building in 1855 
For a time some of the scholarly citizens 
delivered the lectures, but now tuition is 
by paid teachers, though notable lectures 
still form part of the course. The Insti 
tute has, in addition to its pupils, a large 
number of subscribers, who enjoy its lec 
tures, and its chessand reading rooms. In 
the management of the Institute the Town 
Council appoints a certain number of the 
officers, and should the present scheme 
fail from any cause, the Council would be 
obliged to carry it on. It will be seen, 
then, that in Birmingham anybody has 
chance to attain the very highest rungs 
of the ladder of book-learning, dependent 
only upon his own ability and ambition. 

Akin to these schools, and following 
them, if not of them, are the Art School, 
Art Gallery and Museum,and the libraries 
They complete a truly remarkable her 
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wwe, which, even more than any other olutely free to citizen or stranger. On 
possession of the people of Birmingham, ‘oors are painted the only restrictions: 


nguishes this progressive city. The dogs admitted,” and ‘‘ Clean hands.” 
ence Library is splendidly housed, No books can be taken from the library, 
ow contains 102,000 volumes. It is bu. many of the most modern facilities 
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RICHARD TANGYE. 


After a photograph by H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham 


for reading or study are provided in the 
great hall. By the terms of a parliamen- 
tary act of 1850, any town, two-thirds of 
whose voters favored the idea,might main- 
tain a library by the imposition of a spe 
cial tax. It was not until ten years later 
that Birmingham took advantage of the 
statute by adopting a scheme for a Cen- 
tral Reference Library, with reading and 
news rooms, a museum and gallery of 
art, and district lending libraries. A small 
branch library made the actual beginning, 
achieving great popularity, and on October 
26, 1866, the great Central Library was 
opened simultaneously with the opening 
of a second branch library and the laying 
of the corner-stone of a third. Two years 
later the famous Shakespeare Memorial 
Library was opened in the Central build- 
ing. In 1879 fire ravaged the great pile, 
and utterly destroyed the Central and 
Shakespeare collections. But though it 
burned up an irreplaceable collection of 
books and manuscripts relating to War- 
wickshire, it was not an unmixed evil. 
The people met within forty-eight hours, 
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and began a popular subs + 
tion, which netted $75,000, his 
and the insurance fund pro 
a very considerable amoun! 4 
of which was set apart for books 
The aid of the most eminer 
perts was invoked, the Quee 
couraged the work, and the 
library was restored in a mor 
extensive, practical, and val) 
form than it had existed befor 
the fire. From iis foundatio 
this day, Mr. J. Thackray Bune 
the editor of the Daily Post, and 
Mr. Samuel Timmins, the emi 
nent Shakespearian scholar, | 
devoted to the library time, a 

ty, and energy for which th. 
fellow -citizens can only repay 
them, as they are doing, with af 
fectionate respect and gratitud 
An earlier spirit of great force 
and one that would have deserved 
as well but for death’s interven 
tion, was that of Mr.George Daw 
son, another of those citizens so 
numerous in Birmingham, so rar 
elsewhere, who esteem it a pri: 
lege to deny themselves comfort 
and rest in the interest of the 
community, and who work yea 
in and year out, without pay 
for the town's well-being. 

The Central Library is now one of the 
great collections of England, ano i: housed 
in a building believed to be perfect in its 
way. Its shelves support the rarest and 
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After a photograph by H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham 
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y books, for the principle on 
s governed embraces the idea 
ghest purpose ofa public libra 
fer that which the people cannot 


uy or otherwise enjoy. The 

Q we Memorial Library, whose 

ibor of love with Mr. Timmins, 

: equalled in the world. In 1888 
ral Reference Library 
. 9.056 books The Cen 
ling Library is in the 


g ilding. It has five 
s, and all include news- 
or rooms where the cur- 
yspapers and periodicals 
t on file. These lending 

es inelude 58,568 volumes, 

ey loaned 542,091 volumes 

ethe year. These libraries 
ire absolutely free to all voters 
or persons cuaranteed by voters. 
We have seen how the popular 
nterest in the libraries was dem 
nstrated by the almost instan- 
taneous movement for the resur- 
rection of the main collection 
ifter the fire of 1879, but it was 
stablished at yet another time, 
din a way that more strongly 
reflected the spirit which ani 
ates the citizens. The libraries, 

Museum, and Art Gallery are 

yw maintained by a special act, 
lich makes that city unique in 
er right to levy a tax of more 
in a penny in the pound for 
rsupport. When it was pro 
iosed to appeal to Parliament for 
the power to levy an unlimited 
ate or tax for this purpose, the 


wge tax-payers opposed the 
roject The working-men of 
the city were then appealed to 


n behalf of the measure, on the ground 
it it looked to the education of them 
selves and their children. The working 
n rallied by the hundred and carried 
proposition. A larger proof of an 
educated municipality could scarcely be 
cited in the world’s history. The rate is 
twopence half-penny in the pound 
ibout a cent on the dollar), and it main 
ains the libraries, Gallery, and Museum. 
Art Gallery and Museum were 
op in the Free Library Building in 
1867, with a collection mainly borrowed. 
For years the managers struggled bravely, 
now and then a great help, as when, 
$5500 was raised by subscription ; 
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and as when, in 1872, the gallery was 
opened on Sundays; and as when, in 1875, 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Mayor, gave 


$5000 toward the museum. Valuable 


loans and gifts of paintings, etchings, and 


curiosities kept the interest in the under 


taking ever keen, but the collection had 
no fixed shelter. In 1880 the Messrs 





SAMUEL TIMMINS 


After a photograph by H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham 


Richard and George Tangye, leading man- 
ufacturers of the city, gave $50,000 to the 
fund, to be expended upon art works, on 
condition that more be raised, and that the 
city house the collection in a building 
commensurate with the needs and dignity 
of the city. Happily the Gas Committee 
was then about to build offices, and an 
arrangement was made whereby the two 
necessities were combined, and the present 
stately structure was erected, the Gas 
Committee using the lower story, and all 
the remainder being set apart for the Gal 
lery and Museum.~ The building cost 
nearly half a million dollars, and the lay 
ing of its corner-stone was made the occa- 
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After a photograph by Poulton and Son, London 


sion by the Tangye brothers for a promise 


(since fulfilled) that when the structure 
should be completed they would give to 
the Museum the collection of Wedgwood- 
ware which they had long been making 
at a great expense of labor and money. 
By public the fund was 
raised to about $85,000, including the gift 
of $50,000 by the Tangye brothers. The 
city bought W. J. Miiller’s painting of 
‘‘The Arab Shepherds,” and the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chainberlain purchased and 
gave to the gallery another of Miiller’s 
canvases, ‘* Prayers in the Desert,” for 
which he paid $9000. With it he gave 
still another work by the same painter, ¢ 
picture he had long owned. J. H. Nettle- 
fold, another citizen, gave his collection 
of twenty-six paintings by David Cox, a 
Birmingham artist of note. ‘Thus the 
Gallery and the Museum began to assume 
an extent and distinction which attracted 
wide interest. It is impossible in this ar- 
ticle to enter into details, and it must suf- 
fice to say that the Museum now contains 
fine collections of ancient and modern 


subscription 
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statuary, of metal 
armor, glass-ware, 
work, enamels, ivori: 
elry, porcelain, Wed 
ware, medals, coins 
and the unique colle: 
arms in use from the « 
to the present dat 
for the Birmingham 
House the 
manufactured guns ai 
ed), and presented 
city. The Art Gall 
developed with almost « 
rapidity and distinetio: 
ther in its own name 


(where 


means of loans it possesses 

works of many of the great 

est painters. Hundreds of 

persons Visit 
the joint collections every 
year. The Gallery, Musi 
um, and libraries are open 
on Sundays. 

In 1881 Richard and 
George Tangye offered 
city a further gift of $50.00 
toward providing a building 
for the School of Art. They 
laid down the conditions 
that the building must be 
long to the city, and that 
the Town Council must 

and control the school. Mr 
Cregoe Colmare, a resident, then offered 
to the city a gift of a building site ver 
centrally situated, and Miss Ryland mad 
a third offer, that of $50,000 toward de 
fraying the cost of the building. 
generous tenders were accepted. The 
plans that were chosen called for more 
than the $100,000 donated for the buiid 
ing, but the Tangye brothers made up the 
difference, and on May 31, 1884, the foun 
dation -stone was laid by Mr. Richard 
Tangye. Naturally in such a city the 
Art School has been very 
Drawing, painting, designing, and model 
ling are taught by competent persons to 
morning, afternoon, and evening classes 
and branch schools or classes are held 
on five evenings in the .week in several 0 
the board school-houses, A very sma 
fee is charged for tuition. 

Attention has been called to the youth 
of Birmingham in its relation as the best 
governed city. There are many warm 
admirers of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain who 
associate his name and enterprise with 


thousands of 


manage 


successful 
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; new birth. It is only measur- 
to do this, but certainly he de- 
eat credit for many important 
His ap- 
n public life in Birmingham, 
before he was Mayor, was the 
for the awakening of the best 
the 
coterie, 


ind accomplishments. 


the town to an interest in 
The 
| taken too forward a part before 
This was in 
Chamberlain, then in business 


ernment. tavern 


lost its influence. 


ifacturer of wood screws, enter 
life unostentatiously, but 


cted Mayor, and served 
that office. 


was 

three 
Under his bold and 
nistration the water-works and 

s were made public property, the 

Department was more than mod- 
and the Improvement Scheme, 
ll be explained further on, was 

But first as to the gas experi 

is the home of the 
m of gas-lighting, but the town 
idopt the system until 1817, after 
had done SO 


Birminghan 


In time two com- 
to supply the city. It was 


74 that Mayor Chamberlain moved 


The 
the 
ear, and the necessary Parliamen- 
tatute was enacted in July, 1875. 
same year the check of the then 
1 of Birmingham, drawn for £450,- 


ase of those corporations. 


rs voted for the scheme in 


$2,250,000), was paid to the Birming 


a) 


») 


iny for its 


a 


at 


as 


mate} 


eC ric hgnt. 
hol satisfy a resident of an electric-lighted 


; 


=] 


150.000. 


ympany for its property and rights; 
January, 1876, the sum of £103,845 
25) was paid to the Staffordshire 
The 


interests. sys- 


tion of the new undertaking was 


x less complicated and costly, but 
is necessary to be stated here is 
a result, the price of gas has been 
illy reduced to the corporation of 

and its citizens, and the invest- 
‘eturns an annual profit of more 
The price of the commod- 
1875 was three shillings to three 


half shillings per thousand feet, but 


n 1884 it had been reduced to two shillings 


ne penny and two shillings and five- 


rt 


er thousand feet. Five per cent. 


scount is allowed for prompt payment. 
fF 


icials claim to have shown by an 
mal illumination near the main 
uildings that gas, used at its full 
h, is capable of competing with the 
Their demonstration would 
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It must be re 
membered that Birmingham has the nat- 
ural pride of the birthplace of gas-light 
ing, and that the corporation is the owner 
of its gas plant, so that it is not an un 
biassed judge of the comparative qualities 
of the two systems of lighting 

For more than thirty years the public 
ownership of the water supply of the city 
had been proposed and held in abeyance. 
In 1874 Mayor Chamberlain moved the 
transfer by agreement, or the compulsory 
purchase, of the water-works, then in pri- 
30th town and council were 
convinced by his arguments, and voted 
accordingly. During the discussion Mr. 
urged that whereas there 
should be a profit on the gas undertaking, 
there should be none on that of the water 
supply, as all profit should go toward a 
reduction of the price. The water com- 
pany fought hard against having to sell 
out, for their property was of great and 
Before the House of 
Commons, in the argument over the ne- 
cessary bill, the fight was bitter, but it was 
won by the high-minded policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain in urging that the city’s only 
profit should be in the health of its peo- 
ple. The bill received the royal assent 
on August 2,1875. The dicker over the 
sale was a close one, but it was finally 
agreed to give the water company £54,491 
annually. The Town Council at once as- 
sumed control of the works, and has con- 
tinually enlarged and improved the plant. 
The profits, which are handsome, are ap- 
plied to the improvement of the supply 
and the reduction of the cost to the con- 
sumers. Up to 1884 the annual reduction 
in water rents had amounted to £25,834. 

The Improvement Scheme undertaken 
by the city under Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Town Council of 1875 will long be 
pointed to as one of the most stupendous, 
courageous, and wise acts ever performed 
by a municipality. Taking advantage of 
an imperial statute called ‘‘ the Artisans’ 
Dwelling Act,” giving large towns and 
cities the right to improve unhealthy 
areas, the Council improved several high- 
ways, and finally bought up a great tract 
of slums and narrow passages in the 
heart of the city, and there laid out that 
now beautiful avenue called Corporation 
Street, which is one of the handsomest 
streets to be seen in any city in any part 
of the globe. The squalor and crowding 
had been fearful, and the death-rate out- 


vate hands. 


Chamberlain 


increasing value. 
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rageous; vice, crime, poverty, and drunk- 
enness flourished there, and the saloon- 
keepers were the only persons who led 
endurable lives. A loan of £1,600,000 
was obtained at three and a half per cent. 
for thirty years, the property was pur- 
chased, the great street, twenty-two yards 
wide, was laid out, and the area was re 
built on leases running seventy-five years. 
Supervision was maintained over the 
character, cost, and designs of the new 
buildings, with the result that in the 
principal street at least all are stately, 
substantial, and even elegant. Of course 
at the end of the leases they will become 
the property of the city. ‘‘ This,” said 
Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ will make this the 
richest borough in the kingdom sixty or 
seventy years hence. It is the only oc- 
easion for which I wish to live beyond 
the ordinary term of human life, in order 
to see the result of this improvement, 
and hear the blessings which will then 
be showered upon the Council of 1875, 
which had the courage to inaugurate this 
” But the stranger sees the re- 
sult now, and, if he will, he may read it 
in the sanitary reports, which show that 
the death-rate is to-day less than one-half 
what it was before the renovation was 
made. 

Again, under Mayor Chamberlain, in 
1876, the drainage and sewage systems 
were overhauled. A union was formed 
with the towns close around Birmingham, 
under a board in which the city elects 
twelve out of twenty-two members. The 
united district comprises 47,275 acres, and 
an aggregate population of 605,594 souls. 
Here had been a more or less compact 
population served by nature with only 
a little river, the Tame, and mainly put- 
ting up with old-fashioned methods and 
conditions. To-day what has been done 
is pointed to as the best solution of the 
sewage problem in England. The Drain- 
age Board now manages a so-called farm 
of 1200 acres in the Tame Valley. The 
sewage is conveyed thither through an 
eight-foot conduit, and is passed through 
the land by an extensive system of filtra- 
tion by gravity, after which the effluent 
reaches the Tame River near by in the 
condition of perfectly pure water. The 
sludge remaining after the disposal of the 
fluid is dug into the land. The cost of 
the farm and appurtenances was about 
£400,000, and, roughly speaking, it costs 
£54,218 a year to operate it. But the meat, 


scheme. 


milk, and vegetables grown on the fam 
and sold from it realize nearly £2: on 
It is insisted that in time the system 
yield enough to pay its cost. 

In dealing with this problem t 
thorities separate the night-soil and 
from the sewage. The night-soil 
trolled by what is called the pan sys 
metal pans, capacious enough for a 
usage, being periodically carted away 
closed wagons, which also remoy 
ashes collected in a tub in each 
The wagons are not offensive, a: 
depositing station presents a view of 
ers and of shrubbery outside its enc 
Here the night-soil is dried and sold as 
poudrette, or patent manure. The 
profit of a few pence on the ton i 
branch of the work. The ashes are so) 
ed by acontractor, who takes out wh 
is of value. The rest is melted 
naces and made into a coarse mati 
partly vitreous and partly metal, v 
used to fill hollows, or, when mixed 
Portland cement, makes a good | 
slab. The Drainage Board in char 
borrowing powers and rating (or taxing 
powers for the payment of interest 
the repayment of loans. For taxing 
serves precepts upon the authorities : 
different localities in the union, according 
to the number of rate-payers or tenements 

And so we come to the government 
the city. The lack of novelty in 
may disappoint Americans, and so may 
its simplicity. It represents the very re 
verse of that policy which, as in New 
York, seeks to concentrate power in | 
hands of one official, the Mayor. 
plan in Birmingham is to distribute t 
power among aS many persons as poss 
ble, even outside the Council; to interest 
and make responsible as many citizens as 
possible. All, or nearly all, the officers 
are elected by the voters, and frequent!) 
changed. The Mayor may amount 
something or nothing, as chance has i! 
He is chosen by the Council, is the « 
man of the Council, a member of a 
committees, and has the power to co! 
vene that body when he thinks fit. He 
represents the city on all formal occasions 
It costs, on the average, £3000 to be Mayo! 
one term, which is a year. Neithe: 
Mayor nor any member of the Counc! 
draws any pay. The city is governed by 
five bodies. First is the Board of Police 
Justices. There are about fifty of them 
who serve for life without pay. The) 
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inated by the Town Council to 
res Chancellor, and appointed by 
the ( n. They are headed by the May- 
y a justice called the Stipendiary, 
st be a lawyer, who gets £1000 
vho sits daily, and who has the 
, two justices in cases where two 
»o otherwise required by the law. Two 

te’s clerks, who are also lawyers, 

£2400 a year. 
ations, issue summonses and war- 


They receive in 


nants. take evidence, and advise the magis- 
s on points of law.’ The justices ap 
sitors to the prisons, grant li- 

es for theatres, drinking places, and 
concert halls, and licenses for music and 
» in places where liquor is sold. 

‘hey have the power to control the police 
n time of actual or threatened disorder, 


und any two of them, sitting as magis- 
ites, have the power to suspend or dis- 
ss any policeman for cause. As a mat- 
ter of practice, they usually call the at- 
tention of the Watch Committee to cases 


ing punishment of the police, but 
ure empowered to dismiss any po- 
in, even the chief. It entails hard 
wk and disagreeable duty to be a ma- 
strate; but it is considered a -proud dis 
tion, and the places are held by lead 
¢ citizens—scholars, editors, merchants, 
inufacturers, and men of family and 
eisure 
The second of the governing bodies is 
he Town Council. It has charge of the 
administration of the general affairs of 
the city: police, lighting, street opening 
and repairing, finances, care of public 
health, the collection and disposal of 
night-soil and refuse, maintenance of the 
city hospital, city cemetery, parks, baths, 
libraries, museum, schools of art, gas and 
The Council is therefore 
n charge of what is done in the city of 
New York by all the various departments 
except the Excise and Justices boards, 
which in Birmingham are combined in 
the Board of Justices, apart from the su- 
pervision of the Council. To do this 
vork, the Town Council of Birmingham 
divides itself into sixteen committees, 
consisting mainly of eight members each. 
They appoint a Town ‘Clerk, Coroner, 
Clerk of the Peace, City Treasurer, City 
Surveyor, Medical Officer of Health and 
City Analyst, and a Chief Constable, but 
they literally and actually manage the va- 
rious departments. The committees and 
their duties are as follows, explanations 


wat 


vater Systems. 
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being made only where the title of the 
committee is not sufficiently explanatory 
in itself: 

Baths and Parks Committee. Estates 
Committee: to take charge of the corpo 
ration property and buildings and the 
cemetery, and to arrange for acquiring 
closed burial-grounds for park purposes. 
Finance Committee: to keep and report 
to the Council the city accounts, and to 
present estimates of income and expendi- 
ture; to recommend and see to the collec- 
tion of taxes; to cause valuations of tax- 
able property to be maintained; to hear 
and decide appeals against assessments ; to 
negotiate loans and to conduct and man- 
age the corporation stock; to insure cor- 
poration property and print the Council 
minutes; to make orders on the Treasurer 
for the payments of interest on loans and 
annuities, and for accounts of the moneys 
the several committees are authorized to 
spend. General Purposes Committee 
(usually composed of the heads of other 
committees): to suggest new business to 
the Council, and to transact business re 
ferred to it and not coming under other 
committees. Markets and Fairs Com- 
mittee: to control the markets and fairs, 
administer the Weights and Measures 
Act, the Dairies Act so far as it relates to 
cow-sheds, the Contagious Diseases (ani- 
mals) Act; to regulate slaughter-houses 
and inspect food offered for sale. Health 
Committee: to look after the lodging- 
houses, nuisances, offensive trades, in- 
fectious diseases, drains, closets, ash pits, 
etc.; to prevent the adulteration of food 
and drugs, take charge of the city hospi- 
tals; to manage the collection and disposal 
of night-soil; and to enforce the Factories, 
Canal-boats, and Dairies acts. Public 
Works Committee: to take charge of 
draining, paving, cleaning, lighting, and 
altering or improving the streets; to fix 
sab-stands, care for the public monu 
ments and statues, and to construct and 
maintain the street railroad lines. Watch 
Committee: to have charge of the police 
and fire brigades; to regulate cabs and om- 
nibuses, and license the drivers of them 
and of the street cars; to administer the 
Steam-whistles Act, Explosives Act, and 
Petroleum Act ; to control the morgues (one 
to each police station); and to enforce the 
laws respecting the employment of chil 
dren, the means of exit and entrance in 
public buildings, and the by-laws against 
shouting in the streets. Lunatic Asylums 
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Committee. Free Libraries Committee 
(this contains six citizens outside the Coun- 
cil). Industrial School Committee. Gas 
Committee. Water Committee. Improve 
ment Committee: to carry on the great 
work described above, except that leases 
for terms longer than fourteen years shall 
be provisional until confirmed by the 
Council, and no new street shall be laid 
out, or existing street widened, until ap- 
proved by the Council. Art Gallery Pur- 
chase Committee (this consists of the Free 
Libraries Committee and nine citizens 
specially chosen). Musewm and School 
of Art Committee (this consists of eight 
members appointed for life by the Bir- 
mingham Society of Arts and School of 
Art and the General Purposes Committee 
of the Council). 

The city builds the street railways in 
order to keep control of the streets. It 
builds them for chartered companies, and 
charges a rental representing interest on 
the cost with aslight margin of profit. It 
exacts the amount needed for repairs also. 
The street cars of Birmingham are pro- 
pelled by steam, cable, and horse-power. 
The steam-cars are in the majority, and 
are hideous, cumbrous, and dangerous 
combinations of dummies and double- 
decked cars. No American city would 
tolerate them. 

The city maintains a great cemetery 
used by all classes, and by Church of Eng- 
land people, Dissenters, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews. The last account of the re- 
ceipts at hand shows them to have been 
£3161; the expenditures, including inter- 
est on and partial repayment of loan, 
£3814. The difference is made up out of 
the taxes. 

The city bought the market rights of 
the lord of the manor in 1824 for £12,500, 
a remarkable instance of early enlighten- 
ment. At this late day Sheffield is try- 
ing to purchase its manorial and market 
rights of the Duke of Norfolk, who wants 
£280,000 for them. Birmingham makes 
a profit of from £8000 to £10,000 annually 
on her markets. 

The Town Council, which manages all 
these affairs, is made up of forty-eight 
Councilmen—three for each ward—and 
sixteen Aldermen. The Councilmen are 
elected for terms of three years each, so 
arranged that one in each ward retires 
every year. The Councilmen are elected 
by the people; the Aldermen, who sit 
for six years, are elected by the Council. 


They may be chosen from among »p em 
bers of the Council or from ‘‘ fit persons 
not members,” but who are qualitied | 
election to it. No especial propert 
fication is required for membershi» 
Council. Any person who can , 
eligible. Municipal suffrage is con {i 
to tax-payers of full age who have oce 
pied during a year a house, war 
counting-house, shop, or other bi 
and have resided in the city or 
seven miles of it, who have been rat 
all the poor-rates, and who have p: 
the rates up to the previous 5th of 
ary, election-day being July 15th. 
men who meet these conditions voi 
city elections the same as men. Ten { 
sand or more are on the rolls—an 
do vote. This practically gives a 
each owner of a building, except 
eases of partnerships where the tax is 
ten pounds for each partner, when each 
has a vote. Lodgers may vote at Pa 
mentary elections only. A _ perso 
pays a rent which includes the taxes may 
vote at a municipal election. 

The remaining departments of the city 
government are the Drainage Board, 
Boards of Guardians, and the 6c! 
Board. The Drainage Board and _ its 
work have been already described. The 
Boards of Guardians correspond to our 
Overseers of the Poor. They are elected 
by the tax-payers of twelve pounds annual 
value. The School Board, as has been 
shown, has charge of the board schools 
It also collects the moneys required 
the Drainage Board and by its ow 
cessities. Its members are elected 
the householders. 

Some account of the distinctive charac 
ter of the people who make up the city is 
needed to explain why the place has been 
so progressive, and why a government so 
nearly popular has been so very trust 
worthy, intelligent, liberal, and success 
ful. In the first place, Birminghan 
always a free city, neither walled nor pos 
sessing a restricted burgess roll, but 
to all who came to live or work or trad 
among its inhabitants. It thus invited 
and got an independent, sturdy class 0! 


u 


working-people. In its further character 


as a city of refuge for reformers and per 
sons in advance of the thought of 
times, it attracted men of intellect and 


firm purpose, with courage backing thier 


convictions. In both classes came for 


eigners, who gave to Birmingham a more 
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cosmopolitan tone than its neighbors penses, interest on debt, sets aside a large 
hoast lo-day the natural consequences sum annually toward liquidation,and pays 


are reflected in the citizens. It £25,000 to £30,000 a year to the general 
‘proportion of smallemployers funds. A debt of £2,000,000 was incurred 
ver proportion of householders in the water undertaking; but that pays 
ts work-people than most cities. all its liabilities and yields £2000 a year to 
It has vy few men of great wealth, and the funds, the interest on its reserve fund. 

















men with small competencies. Both undertakings continually lower the 
Its s have always shared in the gov- price of the two great necessaries. The 


of the city, and the consequence sum of £1,500,000 is due to the Improve 
has been the breeding of a succession of ment Scheme, but the property purchased 
. ited men, who have tried to is of equal value, yields a large rental, 
ns for the town, always having promises in a few years to meet all the 
inity in their minds as athing charges upon it, and is certain to yield fu 
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rked for. The Mayors of the ture generations a great revenue for gen- 
almost ever been chosen from eral expenditures. Against the rest of the 
classes—merchants, manufac- debt Birmingham has great properties 





yp-keepers, or professional men. 2066 acres in all, including the sewage 

nt Mayor, Richard Cadbury farm, which now produces food sold at re- 
Ba is a grocer and tea merchant. duced cost to the people, and which will 
icilmen have usually been thor- some day pay its way; also the water de- 

0 representative of all classes. In partment and gas property, parks, asy- 
Council there are two wage- lums, cemetery, and sites of public build 

a proof-reader in a newspaper ings. The city is a great employer, and 



















office and a glass-worker. The Council pays 4000 men £240,000 a year. Mr. J. 
ncludes several manufacturers, a real- Thackray Bunce, in his history of the city, q 
estate agent, an auctioneer, several law- calls the voters ‘‘the owners of a magni 
yers, two or three doctors, a printer, half ficent estate and partners in vast and lu 
, dozen shop-keepers,and a dozen ‘‘gentle- crative industrial undertakings. From 
or persons out of business. These, these, secured and maintained at moderate 
as a rule, have always been men who cost, they derive benefits possible only 
made their money in business. under a highly organized and well ad- 
[here is a brewer on the list, but not one ministered system of communal effort 
saloon-keeper. No socialist has ever been the truest form of co-operation—a real so- 
elected to the Council. cialism, self-imposed, self-governed, con- 
Birminghem’s total debt is £7,000,000. ducted with the assent and by the efforts 
The city owes £2,000,000 on account of of a united community, and conducing to 
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ICHABOD. 
BY WILLIAM 8. WALSH 
a for the lofty dreaming, 
ve The longed-for high emprise, 


For the man whose outer seeming 
His inner self belies! 


an 








I looked on the life before me 
With purpose high and true, 

When the passions of youth surged o’er me 

And the world was strange and new. 






Where the hero-soul rejoices 
I would play the hero's part; 
My ears were attuned to the voices 

That speak to the poet’s heart ; 
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I would conquer a place in story 
With a soul unsmirched by sin; 

My head should be crowned with glory, 
My heart be pure within. 


But the hour that should have crowned me 
Cast all high hope adown, 

And the time of trial found me 
A sinner, coward, clown. 


Ah! which was the false or the real 
(If the Powers above would speak!), 
The saint with his high ideal, 


The sinner whose 


flesh was weak, 


The hero who yearned for Duty, 
The coward whose sinews failed, 
The poet who worshipped Beauty, 
Or the clown whose utterance failed ? 


THE YOUNG WHIST-PLAYER’S NOVITIATE. 
SOME PRACTICE HANDS FOR BEGINNERS. 


BY PROFESSOR 
\ R. HENRY JONES, of London, by 
iV common consent the first living whist- 
player, and whose books, under the name 
of ‘‘Cavendish,” are acknowledged au- 
thorities upon whist matters the world over, 
tells the following anecdote in his Card- 
table Talk. He was piaying a rubber at 
an evening party, when chance gave him 
for partner an old gentleman who was an 
entire stranger to him. In the middle of 
a hand, Cavendish, seeing that the game 
was lost unless his partner held good 
trumps, played the knave of -that suit. 
The left-hand adversary put the ace upon 
it, and the stranger followed with the 
king. Cavendish laid down his hand, 
saying, ‘‘ We cannot save it.” Then the 
old gentleman put down his cards, face 
upward, and among them were several 
small trumps. ‘‘ Oh,” exclaimed Caven- 
dish, ‘‘ I suppose you pulled out the wrong 
card?” ‘‘Oh no, I did not,” was the an- 
swer. ‘‘I have always been taught to 
play third hand high!” 

Now if the worst player in the world 
could thus be foisted as a partner upon 
the best, what a wonderful amount of 
whist ignorance must exist even among 
those who profess to be able to take a 
hand! And yet the game is one worth 
learning to play correctly, being by far 
the best which the ingenuity of man has 
yet devised, modern whist being the result 
of the growth and accretions of nearly 
two centuries. There is enough chance 
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in it to make it a relaxation, while 
player will always find sufficient fieid fo 
what skill, invention, and knack of fo 
ing combinations he may possess. In th 
words of Dr. Pole, ‘* his observation n 
be keen, his memory active; a conside: 
able power of drawing inferences and of 
tracing appearances to their causes must 
be brought into use; and he must exer 
cise boldness, caution, foresight, prompt 
ness in decision, fertility of resource, and 
ingenuity of contrivance.” 

No man has ever been too great to rel 
ish a rubber. Napoleon played, but bad 
ly, and would pick up tricks the adversary 
had won. Talleyrand was passionately 
fond of the game, and bewailed the foll; 
of those who neglected to learn it in thei 
youth, and must look forward, in conse 
quence, ‘‘to a miserable old age.” Lord 
Thurlow said he would give half his for 
tune to be a good player. Dr. Jolinson 
could not play, and regretted it. ‘‘ W hist, 
he wrote, ‘‘ generates kindness and consol 
idates society.” Jeremy Taylor approved 
of whistasa‘‘ refreshment.” Henry Cla) 
who was interrupted in a game at the Na 
tional Hotel by the ery of ‘‘ fire!” in the 
building, said, ‘‘ Nevermind; we have time 
for another hand.” 

I propose to offer in this paper some 
suggestions to beginners. Let us see 1! 
we cannot, by plunging at once into the 
pith and marrow of the subject, with 4 
eard-table before us and diagrams in our 



















































nds, explain what is meant by the mod- 
without preliminary study, or 

I shall hope to 
villing to become 


ern £a@ : 
, previous reading. 
eo? ose who are 
the beauty, variety, and even 
y of the combinations presented, 
have time to be repelled by dif- 
r wearied by effort. The hands 
all elementary, and it would be 
) play them in any other manner 

laid down in the text. 
earner take a pack of cards, to 
let him deal the four hands, 
Re 1 below, upon an ordinary table; 
unge them upon the four sides, 
d; and let him suppose himself 
ith C for his partner, and B and 
) s left and right hand adversaries 
As each trick is called, let 
» the four cards composing it in 


eS { ely. 


dle of the table, just as players 

Let him read the accompany- 

9 nd study the significance of each 
ca iyed. Let him then gather up the 
< and place it to the winner's credit. 
Without the pack the diagrams are use- 
less, for the four cards in any trick must 
isibly seleeted from the whole board 
lianyv! formation is to be conveyed; it is 
lation of the card played to those 
played before, and those unplayed but ly- 
exposed upon the table, that the whole 


instruction consists. The matter of the 
leads must be taken for granted, as my 
space permits only the most cursory treat- 
ment of that very important topic. 


For the sake of uniformity, and to avoid 
confusing the reader, hearts are always 
trumps, D is always the dealer, and A al- 
ways the leader. 

HAND I. 
NG SUIT PLAY AND THE CALL FOR TRUMPS. 


A’s Hanp B's Hanp 


King, 6 9 Queen, knave, 6, 3. 
Ace, king, queen, fi » Knave, § 
: 5 


A 8.2 Be Queen, knave, 10, 9, 8. 


= 
_ 
on 


V7 
& 
© 
4 
s Hann D's Haxp 

Y Ace, 10, 9, 8, 2 Q 7,4 
@ v2 @ 64,3. 
© g, queen, 5, 2 © Ace, knave, 10, 9, 3. 
P King, 5 rs 7, 6, 4. 

Seven of hearts turned up by D. 


D. 


@, 4 |¢,¢ [| ¢ 

Le ie*e yf . 
I* 4*| +, - | A wins 
\e @ |e"? Le 
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Trick 2 * 


A leads. 








A wins. 
Lyut Le! le ¢ 


A opens the hand by leading from 
spades, his longest suit, which happens 
also to be his strongest; that is, he has 
numerical strength in it, and also the 
master cards. As weak suits are never 
led from as an original lead in the mod- 
ern game, A’s partner, C, learns and at 
once pigeor-holes in his memory that A’s 
best suit is spades 

I give the first two tricks together, as 
they can best be explained in connection. 
A, having ace, king, queen, in his hand, 
leads the queen. As the three cards are of 
equal value to him, the order of play makes 
no difference as far as he is concerned, 
but may make a great difference to his 
partner. If A sees high cards fall upon 
the queen, he will fear a trump in the next 
round, and so may change the suit; but if 
he does, he will have shown.C that he 
holds the ace, as either adversary holding 
it would in nine cases out of ten have put 
itupon the queen. This may provea very 
valuable piece of information. Had A 
played the ace, and then changed the suit, 
C could have known nothing about either 
the king or queen. In Trick 2, A follows 
with the king, thus showing C that the ace 
is still behind, with at least three small 
cards, according to the ‘‘ American lead.” 

Another very important point: The two 
adversaries drop successively their lowest 
spades upon the two tricks, making no 
slips in this respect, as every card, even 
the two and the three, has its own story 
to tell; but C, holding the ten and the two, 
plays the ten upon the first round and the 
two upon the second, reversing the usual 
order. This is the eall, or signal for 
trumps, and the partner is expected to 
heed it. It means this: ‘‘1,” C says in 
the card language, ‘‘ have five trumps. I 
am strong enough to extract those of the 
enemy, and thus enable you to make your 
ace and small spades. But I have not the 
lead, and may not get it in time, so ask 
you for the suit.”"* A knew at the end of 
the first round that some one was calling 
for trumps, though he could not teil who; 





* The call for trumps was invented some forty 
years ago by Lord Henry Bentinck. It has met 
with much opposition, as being a purely conven- 
tional signal, but is now too firmly established to be 


ever gotten rid of. 








Se 
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for he had not the two himself, and yet it 
did not fall; the holder was retaining it to 
play upon the second round. Now the 
call for trumps consists in unnecessarily 
dropping a higher card upon a first round 
of a suit and a lower upon a second when 
not trying to capture a trick. A is now 
instructed to play trumps. The situation 
is satisfactory to him, for he has estab- 
lished his suit; that is, his few remaining 
spades are good, barring trumps. Not 
only this, but his partner knows it, and 
now offers to clear the hostile trumps 
away. 


Trick 3, 


8 lead A wins. 
é eadas. 


A plays a trump, in obedience to the 
signal. But why, holding the king and 
the five, does he lead the king? Because, 
his partner having at least five of the suit 
(or he would not have signalled), the king, 
being played and got out of the way, will 
promote those five cards one degree each 
—a larger number than it will promote, 
probably, in either adversary’s hand; it 
will make the queen, if C has it, as good 
as the king, and it will enable him to keep 
the ace if he hasthat. It is a play which 
‘* strengthens” the partner, and A is said, 
in whist language, to lead a ‘‘ strengthen- 
ing” trump. Itis a good play for another 
reason: A thus gets rid of a commanding 
card in his partner’s suit, leaving him in 
fullcontrol. Strengthening play benefits 
the hand which is ‘‘ longest” in the suit, 
and it is not likely that any one but C has 
five hearts. 

A. B. 
TUS 
Trick 4. 
A leads. 


Trick 5. 
C leads. 


In Trick 4, A, whose king has taken, 
continues the suit, bringing out his part- 
ner’s ace; in Trick 5, C still goes on, and 
discovers that the queen, the only trump 
remaining, except in his own hand, is 
held by B. D discards for the first time 
from diamonds, ‘‘trumps being declared 
against” him (according to the last edi- 
tions of Clay and Cavendish), thus indi- 
cating his own strong suit, which may 
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prove valuable information should | 
partner gain the lead. Moreover, jt 
often wiser not to weaken weak svits ;, 
which a trick is sometimes possible. fy, 
without trumps there is slight chance oj 
bringing in one’s own long suit at the end 
of the hand. A, on the other hand. }y 
discarding one of his two small diamon¢; 
informs his partner that nothing is to }y 
expected of him in that suit, as of cours 
his original discard signifies weakness 


thy 


Trick 6. 
B leads. 


B, having obtained the lead with the 
knave of trumps, and holding a sequence 
of five high clubs, plays the highest. His 
hope is, of course, to draw the king from 
C and the ace from D, establishing 
clubs. Like A, he makes his origina 
lead from his longest suit. C, thous! 
usually playing low second in hand 
even with king and only one small card 
wisely in this case plays high (since it 
is important that he should recover the 
lead), and takes with the king, and he 
learns from the fall of the cards what it 
is all-important he should know, namely 
that A has the ace. He does not hold it 
himself; certainly D does not hold it, or 
he would have taken the king; and | 
would never have led queen from ace 
queen. Here, then, is the turning-point 
of the hand. A has a card of re-entry 
Unless A can regain the lead, his esta 
lished suit of spades will do him no good, 
for he cannot bring it in. Chas now the 
lead; can force out the queen of trumps 
and afterward give his partner a club 
From this time forth the hand plays itself 

A. B. 

Oo] URE] 
Trick T. 
| 


ce] 


D. 


C leads. | | 


Trick 8. 
B leads. 





In Trick 7, B wins with the queen of 
trumps. His proper play tn Trick 8, wer 
it earlier in the hand, would be the nine 0! 
clubs, which, while also forcing the ace 
and establishing the suit, would show the 
extra card in the sequence, yet without 
leading below the fourth best. But its 





FSen 


ES io 
SES ad ata eel ac eae aie 


en 


? 
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te now. Indeed, this play would in- 
sk: for it is known that A holds 
three winning spades, while the 
ibs has been shown not to be with 
tner. Moreover, judging from D’s 
.1 diseard, it is fair to conclude he 
me strength in diamonds; further- 
\ has confessed weakness in dia 
ind it is always right to play up 
eak fourth hand. He therefore 
s best diamond. C, with king, 
and others, puts on queen, which 
er win, or force out the ace, leav- 

n in command of the adversary’s 
th the king. 


— 


D. with a tierce to a knave and the three 
in diamonds, leads the knave, as it must 
either make, or force out the king. Of 
course he knows it is hopeless, but he 

play correctly to the end. He, of 
course, assumes that his partner is weak in 
diamonds, the lead having been a forced 


B 
, fs 
+4 
a & 4 Awins. 
\* # 


has regained the lead without ex- 
pending his last trump, which he had 
supposed he might need for this purpose. 
This does not show, however, as might be 
magined, that he could have drawn the 
nemy’s trumps with four, and therefore 
that he did not need five; for if this thir- 
teenth trump were not in his hand, it 
would be in another hand, and would in- 
fallibly bring the whole scheme to naught. 
C now plays for his partner’s ace of clubs, 
his card of re-entry. It is his business to 
know that he has it. Were he to play a 
liamond, he would give the adversaries 
two tricks. A now makes his spades, the 
last trick being taken by the ten of trumps. 
A and C make four by card. 

Now if the reader has given due atten- 
tion, he has learned something of the four 
cardinal points of the modern game—long 
suit play, a treatment of trumps peculiar 
to the game, the discard, and the 'anguage 
of the cards, or the silent conversation of 
the partners. 

[ have intimated that trumps should 
not be called for—or led—-with less than 

Vou. LXXXI.—No. 481.—12 


five. But after the establishment of a 
suit they may be led from a hand contain- 
ing four if two of them are honors, and if 
the leader has one or two other good cards. 
The following hand illustrates this point. 


HAND IL. 


LEADING TRUMPS WITH FOUR, AFTER ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF A SUIT. 


A’s Hanp B's Hanp. 
Ace, knave, 7, 4. Queen, 8, 6 
Ace, queen, 8, 6, 5, 3. 10, 9 
Ace. Knave, 10, 4, 2. 
9, 2. Ace, 6, 5, 4 

C’s Hann. D’s Hanp. 
10, 9, 2. ” King, 5, 3. 
Knave, 7 + King, 4, 2. 
Queen, 9, 5 ©} King, 8, 7, 6,3 
King, queen, 8, 7, 3. & Knaye, 10 

King of hearts turned up by D 


D. 
rz 
| 


ry 
¢ A wins. 
c 


Trick 1. 
A leads. 


A leads from his longest suit. He has 
no high sequence, but, holding six spades, 
he begins with the ace, as with so many it 
might be trumped were it left for the sec- 
ond round.. His partner infers instantly 
that he has at least five of the suit, and 
has not the king. 


Trick 2. 


A leads. 


D wins. 


This second round establishes A’s suit; 
he has remaining four good spades. He 
knows that B and C have no more, and 
that the odd one is with D. OC, however, 
does not know that A’s suit is established, 
as the fall of the cards has not shown the 
position of the queen, which may be with B. 

D. A. B. 
ose Perr £7 
Trick 3. 
D leads. ° >} % | 


A wins. 
o 9 eee 
D leads from his longest suit. If B 
can put the ace on, or, by playing his 
highest, can force the ace from C, it make: 
the leader’s king good. A’s playing the 
ace second hand shows either that he has 
no more, or has very strong reasons for 
wishing to regain the lead. 


* A, according to most recent play, should not 
lead five of spades, but fourth best—the six spot. 


Sennen et 


Re pa ree nae ta En i gana 


eee 
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Io 9] 
Trick 4 


Ip 9} 
A leads 


D wins. 


lo ¢ 


This is a by A. 
After two rounds of spades, he plays a 
small trump. If he had had five trumps, 
he would have led them at once; but he 
led spades, his long suit. The inference 
to C is irresistible that his partner has es- 
tablished it, and consequently holds the 
queen, with others. He is therefore at- 
tempting to get out trumps with four. B 
has had an opportunity to call for trumps, 
and D to lead them, and neither has used 
it. A’s play says plainly enough to C, 
‘Put on as high a card as you can, to 
force out the king we know to be held by 
D, he having turned it up as the trump 
card.” C's nine is certainly his best card, 
unless it is the lowest of a sequence. 


very instructive lead 


Trick 5. 


D leads D wins. 


D, who has reason to believe that A’s 
ace in Trick 3 was his only diamond, 
plays the king to force him., He wishes 
to force the strong adverse trump hand ; 
that is, he seeks to make A fritter away his 
trumps in trumping, instead of applying 
them to their higher use — neutralizing 
other trumps. If A yields to the tempta- 
tion, he will make this one trick, but he 
will lose the four tricks in spades. He 
passes the trick, discarding a small club 
from his weakest suit. 


Trick 6. 
D leads. 


ta* 
i+ 4 


C wins. 


D perseveres in the diamond suit, as if 
A passes again the queen may be found 
with B. A does pass again, playing his 
nins of clubs, and clearing his hand of 
that suit. There is nothing to prove that 
the queen is not with C, where, indeed, it 
is found. 


oO) 


bd 
9) 


Trick 7 9 
C leads. IP 
19 


C returns his partner's trump lead. 
But why, holding the ten and the two, 


does he return the ten? Because, hay ing 
originally held only three of the suit, he 
is weak in it, and must sacrifice himself ;, 
his partner, who is strong. He therefoy 
does what he can to get rid of the ¢ 
by returning his highest remaining car 
His partner, seeing him afterward « 
lower heart, will know that he ori: 
held but three, and consequently 1 
no more. Had he originally had f: 
would have returned the smallest 
rule is, Return the highest of a thr: 
and the lowest of a four suit. Th 
exception is that when the player \ 
to return the lead has the master ca 
the suit he must play it, whether 
ginally held three or four. 

A, who knows the queen is to his 
it can be nowhere else—and hay 
reason to think that it would fall up 
ace, prefers to let it make now, and rem 
in control with the ace and knave. His 
partner’s ten will draw it as well as his 
own knave would. 


Trick 8. | 
B leads. 


diamond—the knave—but it aks 
very much as if A would be glad 
forced, expecting to make the rest of | 
tricks. B’s best chance is to try and make 
the ace of clubs. A has discarded two 
but he may have another. A trumps wit! 
the knave. 
A. q Cc D 

yo] e 
y oo} | wd, 

\ | | | 
9 | i9 


a 


| 
Trick 9. | 
A leads. 

{ 


A risks everything in playing the heart 
as it is not certain that he can extract all 
the remaining trumps. He succeeds, how 
ever, and remains with the lead and | 

‘long” or winning spades. A and C 
make three by card. 

The very important subject of for 
has been touched upon in the hand 
played. It needs, however, a fuller i 
tration. Forcing is the most powerful 
weapon a player on the defensive can em 
ploy. Nothing is more tantalizing, more 
aggravating, to the viciim; and if ever 
one loses his temper at whist, it is when 
he is persistently and remorselessl y forced 
In the last hand the force was not taken; 
in the following hand, D, who submits, 























188 e hand is taken from actual play. 
HAND III. 


HE ADVERSE STRONG TRUMP HAND 
B’s Hanp. 


10 6, 4 
9, 8, 2. 


© King, 7,5, 4,2 
ve,10,9,6,5. @® 8, 4,2 


D's Hanp 
Queen, knave, 9, 5, 3. 

s King, queen, knave, 10,5 

‘ ©} Queen, knave. 

7, 3. & Ace. 


Knave of hearts turned up by D. 


3s Hanp 


#O8S FORS 


\ B C dD 
+ a 
oa o 
& 


D wins. 


bet? 
teh oe 


+ 


\ of course, from his longest suit. 
The combination of clubs which he held 
knave, ten, nine, and others—is 
liar, and necessitates a special lead. 
lhe nine will either take or force out the 
een or the ace, and perhaps both; a 
small one might be taken by the eight by 
D, if C were very weak, and the suit be 
is endangered at the start. C does not 
the queen third in hand, on his part- 
rs original lead of nine, as the nine in- 
dicates three cards higher in the leading 
hand, two of which must be the ten and 
nave, since C holds the queen; but on 
\'s following with the king, C must take 
ns to throw on his queen, or he will 
lock his partner’s suit. It is true that 
nine may be led from weakness, 
highest of a very poor suit, but 
10t, probably, as an original lead; when 
e nine brings out the ace, the inference 
nay be safely drawn that the king, knave, 

ind ten are in the leader’s hand. 

D. A. B Cc 

9 > 9 9 


is the 


A wins. 


. 
v, 
Y Y@ 9) 


Ip 9 Y) 


The wisdom may be doubted of D’s lead- 
ing trumps before establishing the spade 
suit, inasmuch as he is short in both clubs 
and diamonds; but having started to lead 
them, if he had continued after the force, 
he would have made an extra trick, as it 
happened. 


D, with five trumps, led one. He had 
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nows that it is ruin, but believes that it 
even worse for him were he to 
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a powerful suit of spades, which he had 
as good a right to expect to establish and 
bring in as A did in Hand I. He could 
not foresee, however, that he was to have 
no help from his partner, or that the cards 
were to run so adversely. 





Trick 3. 


D wins, 
A leads. 





A. having established his suit of clubs, 
played the king. He did not know—he 
could not have known—that D had no 
more, but he would have played the card 
with even more alacrity had he done so. 
It was a most effective force, and broke 
D’s hand down at once. But why did D 
submit to it? Why not pass? The rea 
son was that from A’s lead of the nine 
he believed that if he passed the king he 
should also have to pass the knave and 
the ten. 


D A. B. ( 

4.3 F 4 FC 
Trick 4. ja*%@ | | ¢ 
aie « ¢ | ¢ ¢ ts} C wins. 

ots 4 4 6 @ 


Greatly weakened by this loss of a 
trump, D abandoned all hope of extract- 
ing the cards of that suit, and sought to 
establish his spades. He did establish 
them, but found the ace with C, losing the 
lead again. 


A wins, 





This play of a club by C, from whom it 
was unexpected, brought D’s perplexity to 
aclimax. If he trumped, he would have 
only the knave and queen of trumps left, 
and it was certain that the ace and king 
were both against him, and if in one hand 
could be played to his entire discomfiture. 
He passed the trick, trusting to his part- 
ner. A won with the ten, remaining with 
three forcing clubs in his hand. But the 
situation was now changed; all the other 
clubs were out, and B would certainly 
trump, and might trump higher than C 
could, thus effectively aiding D. A now 


reasoned as follows: If D had five trumps 
at the start, then B and C had now three 
between them; and if so, there were prob- 
ably two in one hand and one in the oth- 
er, and the chances were even that B had 
the odd one. 
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B. c. D. 

) yo 9] [9 9) ) 
Trick 6. i aA °. 
A leads 9 ; , 19 s 


| | | 
I9_ 9] Iv 9 le gf 


| A wins. 


deprive D of 


By this play A sought to 
any aid from B. 
A. B. Cc. D. 
ro) | 


em 
D wins. 
4 & i am Oe & 


With the knave of clubs A forced out 
the last trump but one, D trumping in des- 
peration, knowing that A had still two 
winning clubs left. C discarded his only 
remaining card of D’s long suit. 


Trick 8 ' 

D leads. C wins. 
D had reason to believe that he could 

make his queen of spades; the trump com- 

ing from C was one aggravation more in 

an aggravating hand. 


Trick 9 : 
C leads. A wins, 
A recovered the lead with the ace of di- 
amonds. Without this card of re-entry 
he would not have been justified in taking 
the risk he did in Trick 6. With the ace 
of trumps he now captured D’s queen, 
made his two long clubs, and lost the 
A and C made three by 
card, D having at the outset expected to 
make at least that many himself. The se- 
cret of all this destruction was ‘‘ forcing.” 
I have shown incidentally the use which 
may be made of the ‘“‘discard.” The fol- 
lowing hand, somewhat modified from 
Pole, well illustrates this point. 


seven of spades. 


HAND IV. 
THE DISCARD. 
A’s Hanp B’s Hanp. 
x King, 4, 2% wv Queen, 8, 5. 
Ace, king, knave, 9, 4. st 10, 5, 3. 
© King, 5. © Ace, 3. 


Be King, 6, 5. & Ace, queen, 9, 7, 2. 


C’s Hann. D’s Hanp. 


Ace, 9, 7, 6 Knave, 10, 3. 
7, 6, 2. 
© Queen, knave, 10, 9, 4. 


©} 8,7, 6, 2 
& 3.3 


Queen, 8. 


& Knave, 10, 4. 
Knave of hearts turned up by D. 


Trick 1. 
A leads. 


Trick 2. | - 
A leads. |i ¢ 
¢ ¢ 


When these two tricks are pla 
knows that his partner has no 
spades, and that no one has five tr 
as no one has signalled for them, 


D. 


A continues his suit with the k: 
made good by the fall of the queen 
knows that C, having to discard, w 
form him in doing so of the suit in \ 
he is weak, and he now learns that C 
had but two spades, is also weak in « 
his hand, therefore, must consist pri: 
pally of red cards. But he has not five 
hearts; that much is known. Assun 
therefore, that he has four hearts and ty 
or three clubs, he must have four o1 
diamonds. His strong (plain) suit cons 
quently is diamonds. 


Trick 4. 
A leads. 


A, therefore, leads a ‘‘strengthening 
diamond, the king. It draws the ace and 
clears C’s suit, though A does not kno 
this. 

A. 
Trick 5. 
B leads. 


Trick 6. 
B leads. 


This last trick is full of matter. Cs 
discard of the queen Of diamonds tells th¢ 
whole story of his hand. In the first 
place, as he does not trump the doubtfu 
club—the master card, the king, lying 
between D and A—he must have four 
trumps; for if he had only three, being 
weak in them, he would trump a doubt 















Therefore he has remaining 
+s and three diamonds. His 
only shows this, but gives thx 
- of the three diamonds—the knave, 
et ind the nine. For it is certain 
| not discard the queen unless the 
ere equally good—unless he had 
‘put.” & 
yjected, ‘‘ might not the queen be 
No; for that would 
q im to have seven trumps, which 

. vy is not the case. 


. ry 
f it 


terrupted sequence. 


diamond ?” 


om oe ae Ae oe 

\ knowing that he can do nothing with 
naius of his established suit of 
ays to bring in his partner’s es- 
tablished suit of diamonds. C has four 
trumps; no one has more, nor perhaps as 
na He therefore leads a strengthen- 


4 B. Cc D 
¥ Does bo ie 


C wins. 


Q 





miN B wins. 





+ + 
i +) 


C wins. 


When twelve trumps are out, B, having 
id in Trick 10, plays the best club. 
ses the thirteenth trump as a card of 
y,and brings in his diamonds. A 
AD make four by card. 

Playing to the score is a matter to which 
rdinary whist-player pays little atten- 
t A plays to the score when, needing, 
say, three tricks to win or save the game, 
he makes them if he has them, and does 
inceuvre or speculate to make three 
vhich he does not need, and in the 
effort to get which he may lose all. Any 
play is right, however eccentric, which 
Wins the game. It is when playing to 
the score that whist geniuses like Descha- 
pelles and James Clay have made their 
most brilliant points. I give a very sim- 

ple hand in illustration. * 
* Cavendish, Hand XVIII 
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HAND V. 
PLAYING TO THE SCORE. 


A’s Hanp. 








B's Hann. 
Queen, 10, 5, 3. Knave, 7, 6. 

x King, knave, 5. 4 8, 7, 4, 3, 2. 

© Queen, 7, 5. © 8. 

a& Queen, 8, 2. ee King, 10, 9, 4 


C’s Hanp D’s Hanp 


Ace, king, 2 9, 8, 4. 
10 Ace, queen, 9, 6 


Ace, king, knave, 4,3,2 © 10, 9, 6. 
7, 6,8 & Ace, knave, 5 
Nine of hearts turned up by D. 


A. 
~» | 
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Trick 1 } 
A leads. v iain 
( D. 
Bi Z y 
Trick 2. g 
4 , v : C wins. 
C leads. 











A, with three weak plain suits, makes a 
defensive trump lead. 














Cc. D. 





Trick 3 


» 1} < < g C wins. 
C leads. | S 
© O| 1d are, 


C, two rounds of trumps having been 
drawn, shows his partner his strong suit 
diamonds. 


CG 









Trick 4. : v 


C lead : B wins. 
leads. 














C, having instructed A what suit to 
play when trumps are out, returns to 
hearts again. 











A, with queen, ten, finesses 
the ten, not knowing whether the knave 
is to his right or his left, and loses the 
trick. He keeps the command of the suit, 
however, which he would not have done 
had he played the queen, and not captured 
the knave. 

































































B ( D. a 
(+ +] | + [+ | 
Trick 5. 
B leads. | + + | D wins. . 
le + |#) ij Le) i 
A 








Trick 6. 
D leads 








D wins. } 
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In Trick 6 D returns the knave, the 
highest of a three suit, and B finesses it 
successfully against the queen. Band D 
have now taken three tricks, and, we will 
suppose, need two more to save the game. 
One trick more in clubs is absolutely sure, 
as the fall of the cards has shown that 
B has the king, and that A, holding the 
queen, cannot trump it. D should play 
the ace of spades, and then the club, thus 
securing five tricks. 

D A 


+ + a : 
Trick 7. } i | 
a 
D leads ; } z 


* 


He has lost the lead, and his 
partner does not know that he has the best 
spade, and is not likely now to lead him 
D has forgotten that he ought to 
play to the score, and has played instead 
on general principles. He is correct in 
this point of view, as his spade suit is bet- 
ter led up to than led from. 


of spades. 


one. 


B. Ye A. 


at) |Xv- IS 


Trick 8 " »* gD i | 


if B in Trick 8 were to lead a 
spade, D would lose it by finessing his 
queen, unless he suddenly remembered he 
was playing to the score, and put on the 
B plays the thirteenth club to force 
the long trump from A, and make his 
partner last player. 


A wins. 


B leads. + 


Even 


ace. 


Trick 9. 


a ai C wins. 
cada, 


A, knowing that C has long suit in dia- 
monds, now leads the queen, the higher 
of two cards remaining in his partner’s 
suit, and leaves him in control. If he 
leads a small one instead, then C might 
make with the king in Trick 10, and A 
with the queen in Trick 11, and B D still 
save the game. By throwing the queen 
first, and then a small one, A keeps C in 
command. A and C make three by card. 

lt seemed necessary to refer to this mat- 
ter of playing to the score in this article, 
but beginners nevertheless will do well to 
take all the tricks they can in every hand, 
and, for some time at least, let the score 
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take care of itself. 
points, not games. 

In the necessity of condensing an ay 
cle of this kind it has been possible | 
lustrate only a few of the more sa 
points of the game, and in almost « 
case the leading hand has been 
long suit, whereas it is often the cas 
holds only three suits of three cards 
and one of four. But if a hand is 
one must of course submit and « 
one’s efforts to doing as little damao 
possible, by generally leading fron 
four-card suit, even if it be the trum 
rather than opening one of three for 
original lead. 

The few hands which precede wi 
fice to give the novice a taste of the qu 
ity of the game. He can doubtless, from 
the interest—or lack of interest — wii 
which he has followed them, decide whet} 
er there is in him any of the stuff of the 
whist- player. Many features of impo 
tance have been necessarily left unno 
ticed—the lead of the penultimate 
echo of the call; counting the cards 
derplay; false cards; dark play; cou) 
grand coups. There is quite enough i 
the ground that has been gone ove 
occupy the student’s leisure for mont 
and enough in what has been left 
later study for the hours of recreation a 
the days of his life. The possible com) 
nations of the cards are practically 
haustible ; opportunities for sound 
present themselves in every hand, and 
almost every rubber the adept will 
the occasion for some brilliant st 
The hints which have been here throw 
out may help the formation of the 
table of the future, round which are gath 
ered the young people of the family 
to the exclusion, however, of their elder 
and their betters. Let the young m 
abandon for a while their selfish billiar 
rooms, and, in the society of their sisters 
their cousins, and their aunts, call for *‘a 
clear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigor | 
the game.” Aunts, it is well known, mak« 
most capital partners. * 


Let them play 


* The following course of reading is recommend 
ed to beginners, and to all those who have anyt 
to unlearn: The Theory of the Modern 8 
Game of Whist, by William Pole, F.R.S. ; Cavendis 
on Whist ; Short Whist, by James Clay, M.P. Li 
these be taken up in the order as given. An 
editions of the first two are published in New York 
An interesting work for advanced players, Amer 
ican Standard Whist, is published in Boston 












THREE SISTERS. 
BY ANGELINE 









W. WRAY. 
LOOKED into the chamber where 
The Fates were hidden 

Three sisters blind, content to fare 
As they were bidden. 

I saw them sitting side by side, 
With sightless eyes, 

A solemn pathos in their pride 

And patience wise. 





















The first was young; the warmth and light 
Of summer days, 
The dusk dreams of the summer night, 




















The radiance of the star realms bright, 
The rifted haze 
Of coming dawn, smiled in her face; 
No wind in all its airy grace 
More lithe than she: 
She filled the gloomy, darkened place 
With sunlight free. 
She sat and spun with patient skill 
Life’s tangled thread, 
And mingled with the musie shrill 
Low-murmured songs, like winds that thril] 
The deep sea waters blue and still 
Above the dead. 
Dreamily, dreamily, to and fro, 
Solemn, and tender, and sweet, and slow, 
Keeping time to some mystic rhyme 
Heard.in some magical far-away time, 
Sweeter than aught we have dreamed or read 
This was her song and the words it said: 
Life is beginning, 
Sorrow and sinning; 
Lo! I am spinning, 
Spinning the thread. 
Men call me Fate. 
Who understands ? 
Zeus in the shadow 
Guideth my hands. 
Zeus in the shadow 
Watches me spin. 
Zeus in the shadow— 
Sorrow and sin. 
































































































The second sister, lost in thought, 
With fingers slow 
Twisted the tangled threads, and wrought 
A web of many colors, fraught 
With joy and woé. 
One looked and saw that she ‘‘ was good”; 
The glory of her womanhood 4 
Was all her crown; 
Yet circled by its light she stood 
In pure renown. Ny 
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She wove with patient, earnest care 

The threads of life— 
The blue of doubt, the black despair, 
The silver gleam of trusting prayer, 
With here the rose of joy, and there 

The red of strife. 
Wearily, wearily, fro and to, 
Solemn, and tender, and sad, and true, 
Keeping time to some mystic rhyme 
Borne from the childhood she never knew; 
Sadder than aught we have dreamed or read 
This was the song and the words it said: 

Life is deceiving, 

Sorrow and grieving; 

Lo! I am weaving, 

Weaving the web. 

Men call me Fate. 

Who understands ? 

Zeus in the shadow 

Guideth my hands. 

Zeus in the shadow 

Watches my loom. 

Zeus in the shadow 

Darkness and gloom. 


The third was old; a withered crone 
At first she seemed, 
Crooning in hollow undertone 
Songs of the sorrows she had known 
Or dreamt she dreamed. 
But, when one looked with clearer eyes, 
He recognized with sweet surprise 
That she was fair, 
The beauty of the sunset skies 
Her dower rare. 
With heedless haste she seemed to rend 
Life’s tangled thread; 
But ever as she neared the end 
A joyous note would softly blend 
With music mortals never kenned, 
Or poets read. 
Dreamily, dreamily, to and fro, 
Solemn, and tender, and patient, and slow, 
Sweeter than aught we have dreamed or read— 
This was her song and the words it said: 
Sorrow is ending, 
Comfort is blending; 
Lo! I am rending, 
Rending the thread. 
Men call me Fate. 
Who understands? 
Zeus in the shadow 
Guideth my hands. 
Zeus in the shadow 
Comfort will send. 
Zeus in the shadow 
Guides to the end. 
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IE CHAPMAN AND HIS BOOKS 
“ah chapman, or cheap man, of the 
| st was a figure in his day. His 
part is not to be found in modern 
inless, perhaps, we may look for 
, low of it in the Yankee peddler of 
sixty years ago. In the later 
se enth and early eighteenth centu- 
s kind was in its flower and glory. 
12 the country-side over, wander 
ugh shady lane and byways, over 
mosses and by reedy watercourses, from 
t to hamlet, a mine at once of local 
of ale-house politics, of stories, 


tales, legends, and roguish humor, gath- 
ered together in his peregrinations hither 
uid thither, the chapman was at once a 
veleoome and suspected visitor at village 


farm-house 


For his position was a peculiar and an 
He stood in the social 
plane upon neutral ground between re 


anomaious one, 


spectability and roguery: possessed of all 
the cant phrases, quips, and tricks of a 
thief, he was yet nominally an honest 
man; living the irresponsible, wandering 
ife of a gypsy, he was yet a property 
holder, a merchant, and a man of vested 
rights, so far as the pack upon his back 
He was like the bat in 
the fable—he neither flew with the birds 
of the air nor walked with the beasts of 
the field; he was neither fish, flesh, fowl, 
nor rood red herring. 


was concerned. 


Yet, in spite of his dubious social po- 
sition and very questionable honesty, he 
vas always a welcome visitor in the coun- 
try-side; and when his voice, mellow with 
pots of ale and good living, was heard in 
the village street trolling forth one of the 
ballads or broadsides that he purveyed 
with his other wares, the folk would come 
gathering to where, the centre of a group 
of children and idlers, the itinerant mer 
chant stood with pack open and wares 
displayed—rings, ribbons, laces, trinkets, 
gewgaws, knick-knacks, and this and that 

numerable. 

\nd besides all these things the wonder- 
ful pack was a nomadic book-stall as well; 
for snugly tucked away in the separate 
compartments were neat packets of mis- 
cellaneous ballads, rudely illustrated broad- 
sides, and no less rudely illustrated folk 
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booklets—a sight fit to set watering the 
mouth of a member of our Roxborough 
Club—and all to be had for a groat or so 
apiece. For to the old-time chapman, to 
that queer product of a by-gone life, it 
was given to be the disseminator of a 
flood of cheap and popular literature so 
broad, so general, so far-reaching as to 
filter to the very lowest substratum of 
the reading public. And more especially 
was he the vender of what is generically 
known as the chapbook. 

The chapbook per se may be regarded 
as a later seventeenth century product. 
It first made its appearance as a distinct 
branch of a literary tree soon after the 
Commonwealth period, when those nu 
merous obscure presses that had been 
busily disgorging floods of broadsides 
and pamphlets pro and con the great 
questions of the day found, when those 
questions were settled, no other use- 
fulness left them than to supply with 
lighter material that appetite for reading 
matter which they had excited in the 
masses. All manner of old and popular 
stories, tales, quips, jests, and facetiz 
(oftentimes totally unfit for nineteenth 
century reading) were collected and crys 
tallized into a cheap folk literature fit for 
the firesideand the rush-light. For dissem- 
inating this mass of popular publications 
no one was so well fitted as the chapman, 
who reached, in lieu of railroad and post- 
al service, each and every sub-class to the 
lowest. 

In its more characteristic shape the 
chapbook is generally found printed upon 
a sheet of coarse gray paper, folded thrice 
or four times, thus making in all sixteen 
or thirty-two pages. Usually each page 
is decorated with a rude and hideous 
wood-eut, which oftentimes has nothing 
whatever to do with the text—Robinson 
Crusoe sometimes being used for the Prod 
igal Son, and Swalpo dining with his 
friends for Joseph in Egypt. 

Once upon a time the chapbook was as 
common to find in the farm-house and 
the cottage as is the weekly paper or the 
almanac nowadays; you came upon it at 
every fireside; you found it lying upon 
every corner shelf. Now it, or at least 
the older and quainter editions of it, are 
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rare indeed. Like the ancient hornbook, 
its very commonness and lack of value 
have obliteration, so 
that nowadays a seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century imprint of these little 
brochures is distinctly a rara avis. 

No doubt, from a modern book-maker’s 
point of view, the chapbook is a squalid, 
degraded product of a rude, now happily 
Truly in itself it presents 
little or nothing to please either the eye 
or the taste; yet, considering it apart from 
such supersensitiveness, it is a question 
whether the study and analysis of this 
low, humble, obscure branch of literature 
might not reward the investigator with 
very considerable results, touching upon 
the manner of thought and intellectual 
pleasures of the great lower mass of hu- 
manity. 

For may it not be assumed as approach- 
ing an axiomatic truth that a man’s libra- 
ry is, in a certain manner and to a certain 
degree, the reflex of his turn of thought 
and intellectual pleasures? Then in this 
great library of the sub-classes we may 
look to find reflected as in a glass the few 
broad rules that govern their mental for- 
mation. 

Eliminating a large mass of the chap- 
book subjects, including in their range 
interpretation of dreams and signs and 
prognostications from personal blemishes, 
prophecies from Mother Shipton and a 
host of others, household receipts, cookery 
books, popular histories of the Robinson 
Crusoe and Jack the Giant-Killer type, 
and such other ephemeral topics of great- 
er or less importance, we find the baiance 
divided into two broad and most widely 
divergent subjects. Upon the one side 
stands religion, typified in Biblical histo- 
ries set forth in doggerel verse, lives of 
saints and martyrs, or men and women 
remarkable for their virtues, or, collater- 
ally, the history of the terrible damna- 
tion of Doctor Faustus, or of the doings of 
magicians and witches who tampered with 
evil to their everlasting undoing. Upon 
the other side stand histories, legends, 
and tales of famous and cunning scamps, 
rogues, thieves, and outlaws, mythical and 
semi-mythical and actual, written in a feel- 
ing of sympathy with and admiration for 
their prowess, boldness, skill, and cun- 
ning. 

It is not difficult to understand the pop- 
ularity of the first class of subjects, for 
religion, which only exists in the higher 


caused its almost 


by-gone time. 
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classes, lives in the lower. But the | 
ularity of the second class—what does | 
mean? Is it true that the less a ma 
hidden beneath the cloak of refinen 
and culture, the more apt is the bare s 
of the old Adam to show through 
clothes of him? Is it true that in th 
paper-covered histories of the rogue a 
the thief the great under-class finds 
pressed its latent sympathy with the out- 
law, its latent rebellion against law a) 
order and constituted authority ? 

It is from far away in the very first 
dawnings of history that such tales and 
legends have been handed down to us of 
the present time. In the ages between 
then and now treasures of art and litera 
ture have perished forever, but still the 
story of the cunning rogue and the clever 
thief is told to-day almost as it was in 
that dim and distant past. Herodotus 
gives it to us as an ancient Egyptian le- 
gend. It is told to-day in the Highlands 
of Scotland and the plains of Hindostan, 
in Russia, in Germany, in Italy, and in 
half a hundred other different nations, 
and in as many different tongues, almost 
exactly as he has handed it down to us. 

What, then, does this broad, universal 
sympathy with the enemy of law and or- 
der indicate, extending as it does from the 
fathomless past to us of to-day, and here 
exemplified in chapbook literature? Is it 
democratic sympathy, or is it that only a 
terribly thin crust of respectability and of 
self-restraint covers the old molten fires of 
lawlessness that lie only quiescent beneath 
the surface of the great mass of humanity ? 

The great respectable class, trained into 
self-imposed rules, governed by law and 
order, finds nothing but reprehension for 
the crimes committed to-day; but even 
respectability itself feels a titillation of in- 
terest and sympathy in the story of the 
rogue of the past. It chuckles over the 
romantic doings of Robin Hood and his 
kind, and even the near reality of Claude 
Duval, Jack Sheppard, and Dick Turpin. 

Is it, then, that the savage man that 
lies quiescent within us all is secretly 
tickled with the taste of this forbidden 
fruit ? 


II.—MONSIEUR CLAUDE DUVAL. 


And maybe it is the taste for the for- 
bidden fruit inherited from Mother Eve 
and Father Adam that lends the smack 
of zest to the roguery of all these quaint 


stories. Who, for instance, can help feel- 








THE CHAPMAN. 
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ing a tickle of humor at the old tale of 
the merry roguish thief who took it into 
his head one day to sell a rabbit on the 
By-and-by a coach 
comes rumbling along full of smugly re- 


king’s highway ? 
spectable travellers with fat purses. Our 
gentleman of the road orders the coach- 
man to stop, and then, with his game in 
hand and a wicked-looking pistol 
cocked and primed in the other, thrusts 
his head into the coach window. 

** Will you buy my rabbit, gentlemen ?” 


one 


says he. 

‘We don’t care to buy any rabbit to- 
day,” quaver those within the coach. 

‘*Indeed, gentlemen, you had better 
buy my rabbit,” says he. 

‘** We don’t love rabbit,” they repeat. 

‘By G—, gentlemen,” says he, poking 
his pistol through the coach window, 
‘*vou must and you shall buy my rabbit.” 

There was no answering an argument 
of such force and point. Out came the 
purses, and the rabbit was bought. 


And in so many of these tales there is 
such a ring of dishonest honesty, of spu- 
rious generosity, curiously and drolly like 
that of the true metal. 

It strikes a certain side of the mind as 
rather a fine thing that the thief that 
might have taken all, takes only a part. 
The residue is always handed back to the 
stripped and trembling victim with such 
an air of broad-hearted humanity, of good- 
natured indulgence, that one cannot but 
feel one’s heart warm toward the opera- 
ting cutpurse. 

Here is such a stor; (more or less apoc- 
ryphal) of one of the most famous of all 
the chapbook heroes of later times. 

In the days of King Charles the Second 
there lived one of the most noted gentle- 
men of the road, Claude Duval, as gallant 
and pretty a fellow as ever danced upon 
nothing at all under ‘‘the three trees 
at Vyburii,?-«yon the occasion of whose 
death the author of ‘‘ Hudibras” wrote a 
Pindarie ode, and who had such a taking 
way with the women that in his last hours, 
as Captain Johnson tells us, ‘* abundance 
of ladies, and those not of the meanest 
quality, visited him in prison, and inter- 
ceded for his pardon, and not a few ac- 
<ompanied him to the gallows, under their 
vizards, with swollen eyes and blubbered 
cheeks.” 

Of him it is told that one day, on hear- 
ing news of a knight and his lady travel- 
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ling into the country with £400 in 

coach, he and three others spurred 

them, and by-and-by came up with | 
upon a lonely heath a little way o 
the town. The coach was stopped 
when the knight looked out of the 
dow he saw a wicked-looking scam) 
vizard-mask at the horses’ heads, an: 
holding the cold rim of a pistol ag 
ear, and still an 
standing over the postilion. 

A polite gentleman, most excell: 
well dressed, rode up to the coach upon a 
fine horse, and doffed his hat with an air 
that was worth coming that distance to 
see; for, be it mentioned, the lady in the 
coach was ‘‘a fine, sprightly creature 

The polite gentleman was Monsieur 
Claude Duval. 

‘** Sir,” said he to the knight, ‘‘ I make 
no doubt that your lady dances excellently 
well. Will you be pleased to step out of 
the coach, and let me have the honor of 
dancing one courant with her upon the 
heath ?” 

‘* There is,” said the knight, lifting his 
hat with an air almost equal to that of 
the other—‘‘ there is no refusing such a 
polite request, sir. You seem to bea man 
of generosity, and that which you ask is 
perfectly reasonable.” 

Thereupon the footman was called, the 
steps were dropped, the door opened, and 
the knight clambered out. Duval him 
self handed the lady down. 

‘*Tt was,” bursts forth the old chronicle 
that speaks of this—‘‘ it was surprising to 
see how gracefully he moved upon thie 
heath. Scarce a dancing-master in Lon- 
don but would have been proud to have 
shown such agility in a pair of dancing 
pumps as Duval showed in a great pair 
of French riding boots.” 

At last the dance was ended, and he 
handed the lady back into the coach again 
with all the gallantry conceivable. But 
as the knight was about to follow, ‘‘Sir,” 
said he, ‘‘you have forgot to pay the 
piper.” 

His worship pulled a long face, but there 
was no help for it. Out from under the 
seat of the coach he pulled a bag contain 
ing a hundred guineas, and handed it to 
Duval, who received it with a bow that 
was almost worth the money to see. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘‘your generosity and 
liberality are only exceeded by your noble 
behavior, and have saved you the other 
£300 which you have in the coach with 


his coachman’s 
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you.” For the rogue had knowledge of 
every farthing of the money and where 
it was hidden, and might have had it all, 
had he not, by some sudden quirk of his 
crazy wits, been pleased to dance £300 of 
it away in a heavy pair of riding boots on 
a grassy heath with a fine lady of quality. 

Such is one ofa legion of similar chap- 
stories, all ringing with a certain 
feeling of open-handed generosity, and all 
in this the 
poor good knight lost one hundred guineas 


book 


of counterfeit metal; for as 
of honest money, so in them all some in- 
nocent victim suffers. But always he is 
rich or powerful, and so chapbook litera- 
ture sees nothing of the smart he suffers; 
it is blind upon that side. 


Iil.—JACK SHEPPARD. 

3ut of all the thieves, of all the cut- 
throat heroes whose fame has been blared 
forth by the trumpet of chapbook litera- 
ture, none ever reached such a pinnacle 
of greatness as Jack Sheppard, that most 
famous house and prison breaker. Ho- 
garth sketched him, and the whilom great 
Sir James Thornhill painted his portrait, 
from which was engraved the now rare 
and curious mezzotint, and which afforded 
the text for, to some otherwise unknown 


poet, a lucubration which has, curiously 
enough, lasted even to these late days, the 
fourth verse of which runs: 


“ Apelles Alexander drew ; 
Ceesar is to Aurelius due; 
Cromwell in Lilly’s work doth shine; 


And Sheppard, Thornhill, lives in thine.” 


He was the hero of a pantomime brought 
forth at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
called The Harlequin Sheppard; of a 
farce in three acts, called The Prison- 
Breaker; or, The Adventures of Jack 
Sheppard ; of a comic opera, with songs, 
catches, and glees, called The Quaker’s 
Opera —all three of which productions 
(though long since swept away into the 
Jdast4oim cf the past) tend to show the fame 
of this one-ti..« popular hero. 


Could one but have slipped one’s feet 
into those wonderful goloshes that led the 
Councillor Knap such adance, and so have 
stepped back one hundred and sixty odd 
years ago, and into the purlieus of the 
Sheers Ale House, in May- pole Street, 
by the Clare Market, upon the night of the 
81st of October, in the year of grace 1724, 
one might, as like as not, have tumbled 
heels over head into the midst of a might- 
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ily interesting spectacle. A grea 
burly in the dark and dirty street 
by the dim light of an occasional 
lantern, and by the dull and lurid @ 
streamed, hot and red, from the op: 
of bagnios, hells, and gin-houses, « 
at doors and windows with the 
dregs of the age 
thieves, and wretched Jezebels, | 

red and white, and _besprinkled 
patches. In the midst of the stre: 
through mud and slop, a hoarsely 

ing, excited, and slow-moving crowd 
lowing and surrounding, as its heart's jn 
terest, a lumbering coach that craw] 
heavily along the ill-lighted way 

ing and lurching, now to this side, now t 
that. Should you dare to push your way 
through that forbidding crowd and 
into the coach window, you would see ty 


rakes, beggars, 


tipstaves and a young, slight, boyish 
looking fellow, ‘‘in a fine suit of black, a 
light tie-wig, and a ruffled shirt, with a 
silver-hilted sword by his side, a diamond 
ring on his finger, and a gold watch in 
his pocket,” but, withal, beastly drunk, 
and now and then shrilly shouting to the 
howling mob without, 

‘*Help! Help! Murder! Murder! They 
are killing me!” 

It was Jack Sheppard, arrested for the 
last time, at the gin-shop around the cor 
ner, upon the information of a little ale 
house boy. 

At that time all London, and all Eng 
land as well, were ringing with the fame 
of his doings, for only a little while be 
fore he had done what no other in th 
world had done before him—had broken 
twice from Newgate prison, that English 
Bastile, whose pseudonyme, ‘* The Jug,” 
alone describes the tightness and security 
with which it held that within. 

The life of one man of Jack Sheppard's 
kidney is very much the life of another 
It, as a rule, is such a life as Hogarth 
drew in his ‘* Idle ’Prentice”—a life begin 
ning with a sneaking incipient tendenc) 
to vice, a little more accentuated, perhaps 
than is usual with an adolescent lad with 
evil inclinations; then some day a sudden 
jar of passion and a sudden crystallization 
into actual criminality, just as a super 
charged solution of salt instantly upon a 
blow forms and precipitates its crystals 

It was love that formed and preeipitated 
Jack Sheppard’s vice; love for Bess Lyo! 
alias ‘‘Edgworth Bess,” a brazen-faced 
red-cheeked, strapping hoyden, who, it 1s 





SIR JAMES THORNHILL PAINTING JACK SHEPPARD'S PORTRAIT 


appeasable appetite for cheap finery, to 
satisfy which, Jack turned thief in the 
vhere he used to work with his 
master, Mr. Owen Wood, the carpenter, 
and by means of such petty pilferings con 
trived to keep her supplied with the rib- 
bons, laces,and gewgaw trinkets she loved 


ised to beat Jack, who was only a 
slip of a lad, whenever he did not 
please her exacting taste. house 

Until he met her, Jack was but the per- 
sonification of the‘* Idle Apprentice,” care- 
ess and happy-go-lucky, but not actually 
But Edgworth Bess had an un 
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His second sweetheart was Mrs. Mag- 
o put the finishing touches to his 
irdly formed wickedness. ‘* One 
the chronicle tells us, ‘* Jack came 
vithout so much as a groat in his 

‘I have,’ said he, ‘ pawned the 
st o¢ I have in the world for half a 


{nd prithee,’ says Maggot, ‘why 

e come to me with such a story? There 
sa deal of money to be had by any bold 
Jade who chooses to get it. I came to- 
day by a piece-broker’s in White Horse 
Yard. He keeps his cash in a drawer un- 
ler the counter, and there is abundance 
in his shop that would fit me to wear. 


Harkee, Jack! but a word to the wise is 
enough,’ and she tapped her finger beside 


her nose, and winked one eye.” 

Off went the lad without a word, and 
the next morning, when Mr. Baines, the 
piece-broker, came into his shop, he found 
himself robbed of money and goods to the 
amount of twenty-two pounds. 

Although a good beginning for one so 
new to the business, this was, after all, no 
more than many another bold blade had 
done; but his next exploit lifted him at 
once from the obscurity of a poor carpen- 
ters apprentice to the admired and talked- 
of of all the ladies and gentlemen of the 
London slums and the Southwark mint. 
Edgworth Bess, for some peccadillo or 
other, had been arrested and lodged in 
St. Giles’s round-house, and the news 
thereof was presently brought to Jack 
Sheppard. Off he posted to the round- 
house, in front of which stood a beadle. 
Jack held a good stout cudgel in his hand. 
A few angry words passed between him 
and the beadle; there was a blow, sharp 
and sudden, and down went the parish 
officer, with a head cracked like a broken 
bottle. After that he opened the door 
of the round-house for Edgworth Bess to 
walk out as she chose. ‘‘ And were he,”’ 
says another one of the chronicles, ‘‘a 
knight returned successful from his quest, 
he could not have had more fame with 

the ladies and gentlemen of his sort than 
Jack gained by this adventure.” 

Shortly after this a series of robberies, 
cunningly planned and boldly executed, 
began to excite the attention of the au- 
thorities. Jack had taken his brother Tom 
into partnership with him, and one day the 
latter was arrested for attempting to sell 
some of the stolen goods. To save his 
own skin, he promptly turned king’s ev- 
Vou. LXXXI.—No. 481.—14 
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idence, and warrants were issued for the 
arrest of Jack and Edgworth Bess. A day 
or two later Jack was arrested and lodged 
in St. Giles’s round-house, whence he had 
so lately rescued his mistress. Before 
morning he broke a great hole in the roof 
and escaped. 

Again robbery followed robbery, and 
the name of Jack Sheppard was set as a 
seal upon all of them. One morning he 
happened to be walking in Leicester Fields 
with a fellow-rogue, named Benson. Es- 
pying a well-to-do-looking old gentleman 
at a little distance, Benson must needs 
have a try at picking his pockets. Un- 
fortunately the old gentleman’s purse did 
not come away easily, and Benson was 
discovered at his tricks. However, he man- 
aged to break and run for it, and was so 
fortunate as to get clear away. In the 
hue and cry that followed, poor Jack was 
caught, and taken before the magistrate as 
an accomplice. 

Though innocent of the pocket-picking 
affair, it happened that the magistrate 
knew him, and promptly committed him 
to St. Ann’s round-house, where he was 
confined in the Newgate ward. The news 
of the arrest was quickly conveyed to 
Bess Lyon, whereupon she hastened to 
visit him in his trouble. She also was 
recognized, and immediately sent to keep 
Jack company. 

An hour afterward all the slums knew 
of what had happened, and were in a fer- 
ment of excitement over the two arrests. 

But Jack Sheppard was not one to lie 
down under his load of ill-luck. By some 
means or other, no one could ever tell how, 
some one of his confederates from without 
conveyed to him a file, a chisel, and a gim- 
let, in spite of the watchfulness of the 
turnkeys. The next morning the jailers 
found a great hole broken in the stone 
wall of the ward, a bar and a piece of the 
frame gone from the window,and nothing 
left of Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess 
but the shackles that had been around his 
ankles, and the blankets and sheets of the 
bed torn into strips and hanging from the 
window to the pavement of the yard be- 
neath—a distance of twenty-five feet. Be- 
tween the yard and the street beyond was 
a wall twenty-two feet high. Over this 
Jack had climbed by means of the locks 
and bolts of the great gate, and had fur- 
thermore managed, by some means or 
other, to take his brawny and buxom 
sweetheart with him. 
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Mr. William Kneebone, a respectable 
linen-draper in the Strand, had, next to 
Jack’s mother, been the kindest to him of 
anybody in the world. He had for atime 
taken him into his employ, had improved 
him in writing, and taught him accounts, 
and had at last apprenticed him to Mr. 
Owen Wood, a worthy and prosperous 
carpenter near Drury Lane. 

On the night of June 12, 1724, Jack 
Sheppard and Joseph Blake, alias Blue 
skin, a notorious scoundrel, who after- 
ward nearly murdered Jonathan Wild by 
cutting his throat in the court-room of the 
Old Bailey, entered Mr. Kneebone’s house 
by filing through the iron bars of the cel- 
lar window. 

Jack had been a trusted servant,and thus 
knew every foot of the house; so when 
Mr. Kneebone woke the next morning he 
found himself robbed of one hundred and 
eight yards of woollen cloth, some silver 
spoons, and other articles of considerable 
value. 

Through the efforts of Jonathan Wild, 
the great thief-catcher, Jack was arrested 
with one William Field, who had been 
the receiver of the stolen goods, and who 
turned king’s evidence. 

The case was brought to trial, and hard- 
ly leaving their box, the jury brought in 
their verdict—guilty. The punishment— 
death. 

On August 30th the warrant came down 
to Newgate for the execution of John 
Sheppard and two others—one for the 
same crime for which he was to suffer, 
burglary, the other for theft—and Jack 
was accordingly removed duly to the con- 
demned hold. 

A little within the lodge at old New- 
gate—the Newgate that stood ancient, 
black, gloomy, and forbidding in_ its 
stench and squalor, before it was torn 
down to make way for the new jail that 
was destroyed at the time of the Gordon 
there was upon the left-hand side a 
hatch guarded by great iron spikes. This 
hatch opened upon a-.dark passage, from 
‘which a few steps led downward into the 
gloomy recesses of the condemned hold. 
To this hatch the poor wretches within 
were permitted to come and talk to their 
friends before taking that last black jour 
ney in the rumbling cart through the cob- 
bled streets to Tyburn. 

Upon the evening of the same day that 
the warrant for Jack’s execution had come 
to the prison, two women came to pay him 
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a visit. So Jack was called, and presen; 
ly came upward from the condemned 
within. A great noise of weeping 
wailing followed, the women cling 

the cold iron spikes, and crying an 

ing into the gloomy abyss beyond 
Jack’s figure could be dimly and 
tinctly seen. 

At the further end of the lodge s 
of the keepers sat at a table, drinkin, 
chatting unconcernedly together, fo: 
melancholy scenes were no nov: 
them. 

But all the while there was som: 
mysterious,something suspicious, go 
behind the iron spikes of the hatch 
for the noise made by the weeping women 
the keepers might have heard a s 
grating sound; but for their interv« 
figures and ampie skirts, they might 
seen a gleam of a thin slip of stee 
was biting ever deeper and deeper int 
iron spike. Suddenly there was a ga 
the hatch—the spike had been cut thr: 

How that which followed happen: 
one could ever tell; but out throug 
gap came the lean figure of Jack $ 
pard, still hidden from the eyes of 
keepers by the two women, who stoo 
tween him and them, though the ta 
which they sat drinking and chattin; 
only a few yards away. 

Perhaps he was hidden by the gloom 
the place, perhaps by those enormou 
voluminous skirts that woman us 
hide herself within a hundred and 
years ago. At any rate, he got safe awa 
from the condemned hold, and his abse 
was not discovered for an hour or 
after he had so cleverly cut his wa) 
from between the spikes. 

But the very boldness and dari 
this escape, the fame of which rang th 
the town from end to end, added still n 
to Jack’s undoing. He had sprung 
denly from a more than ordinarily da 
malefactor into a criminal of nationa 
pute; he had grown too great to slip be 
twixt the fingers of justice as so 1 
rogues of lesser consideration had « 
Before two months had passed he 
safe again within the. walls of Newg 
Prison. 

This time, for better security, he 
lodged in a stone cell of except 
strength, called ‘‘the Castle.”” He 
handcuffed, and for most of the tim 
was loaded with a heavy pair of leg 


irons, fastened with a huge ‘‘ horse” pad 









oa great staple in the floor. It was 
n at a glance that at last Jack was 
The devil himself could not 
reed himself from such shackles, 
lone eseape from ** the Castle.” 
mean time Jack’s fame had been 
Gentlemen and ladies, as well of 
umes as of Drury, came crowding 
see him. It is likely that it was about 
e that Thornhill painted that 
portrait of him, and that Gay 
ni ss got a hint here and there for his 
Beqgar’s Opera, for Jack made no secret 
of his rogueries, and had a droll way of 
telling of them. But all the while he was 
thus making thoughtless folk laugh at 
s merry tales, his mind was busy with 
ever plotting and planning. It was in 
September that he was taken; in October 
e sessions began at Old Bailey, and Jack 
ew very well that the keepers would 
more than busy attending the 
and that he would be left a great 
part of the time to himself. So he bided 
s time, and contented himself by enter- 
taining his visitors with droll stories. 


f 


So came the 15th of October, a notable 
day in the calendars of Newgate. 

\t two o’clock in the afternoon the 
keeper carried Jack his dinner, as usual, 
and after examining his irons, and finding 
all apparently safe and fast, bade him 
good-by for the day and left him. 

No sooner had he fairly gone than Jack 
set to work. So wonderfully supple and 
flexible were his hands that he could con- 
tract his fingers and knuckles to a com- 
pass thinner than his wrists. So in a 
moment he had slipped off the handcuffs, 
vhich he had kept upon his arms all this 
time merely for the sake of appearances. 
By means of a crooked nail wkich he had 
found in his cell and secreted about his 
person, he picked the padlock that fast- 
ened him to the floor. Twisting asunder 
a small link of the chain between his legs 
and drawing up his feet locks as far as he 
could, he made them fast with his garters. 
He was now ready for the work that lay 
before him. 

Upon the further side of his cell was an 
open fireplace, which was the means of 
escape upon which he had counted. Look- 
ing up the chimney, he found it crossed, 
just above his head, by a heavy iron bar, 
so closely set to the stones that even his 
lean body could not squeeze between it 
and the side of the wall. Formidable as 
this obstacle was, it was not sufficient ei- 
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ther to check his energy or to dampen his 
courage. With a broken link of his chain 
he laboriously picked the mortar from be- 
tween the stones surrounding the ends of 
the bar, removing them one by one until 
the piece of iron itself came loose. It was 
an inch square and a yard long—an excel- 
lent crow for forcing a lock. With it he 
made a great breach in the wall of the 
flue, and so came out into another cell, 
known as “the Bedroom,” which lay im- 
mediately above ‘‘the Castle.” Here he 
found a great nail, which he secured for 
further use. 

The door of ‘‘the Bedroom” had not 
been opened for seven years, but in less 
than as many minutes he had forced it 
with his iron crow, and was out into the 
entry leading to the chapel. 

Here he came upon another door, bolted 
from the further side, whereupon he broke 
a hole through the wall beside the heavy 
frame, passed his arm through the breach, 
drew back the bolt, and passed into the 
chapel. Thence he came into the entry 
that led between the chapel and the lower 
leads. The dusk had now fallen, so that 
he had almost to feel his way through the 
darkness. At the further end of the pas- 
sageway he came upon a door of heavy 
and massive oak, bolted and secured by 
a ponderous lock. For half an hour he 
labored in the gathering darkness, then, 
by the aid of his iron bar and the great 
nail that he had found in ‘‘the Bedroom,” 
he forced off the box of the lock, and enter- 
ed another passageway beyond. Another 
door, still stronger than the last, confront- 
ed him, for not only was it bolted and 
locked, but it was barred across from the 
other side. For an hour or more he 
strove to force the lock, but without suc- 
cess. At last he wrenched the fillet from 
the massive post of the door, and the box 
and staple came off with it; then Saint 
Sepulchre’s chimes struck eight. 

And now only one door, and that bolted 
from within, stood between him and the 
lower leads. Opening this ajar, he clam- 
bered to the top of it, and so over the wall 
and to the upper leads. 

Below him in the darkness he could 
see the roof of a turner’s house that ad- 
joined Newgate, but too far below for him 
to drop to it from the height whereon he 
stood; there was nothing else for him to 
do but to return to his cell for further 
means of escape. So back to ‘‘ the Castle” 
he went, and thence brought his blanket 
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and bedelothes. Tearing these into strips 
and knotting them tightly together, he 
made fast the end to the leads by means 
of the great nail, and so lowered himself 
Luckily, the door of 
the garret stood open, so down into the 
house he crept, slowly and cautiously. 
In spite of all his care, his irons gave a 
sharp clink, whereupon a startled wo- 
voice out from near the 
‘*Lord! what noise is that?” A 
man’s voice answered, ‘‘ Nothing but the 
dog or the cat.” And thereupon all was 
quiet again, only for the low sound of 
talking voices below. 


to the roof below. 


man's cried 


stairs, 


Nevertheless it was 
plain that the folks of the house ‘vere 
too wide awake for Jack to hope to make 
So back he crept to 
the garret, where he lay quiet until he 
heard the voice of a gentleman taking 
leave of the company, and then saw a 
servant-maid light him to the door. 

Still he waited until all was perfectly 
quiet, then creeping softly down the stairs, 
he opened the street door, and stepped out 
into liberty and the starry night. 

So was safely consummated the greatest 
escape that was ever made from an Eng- 
lish prison—an escape as fruitless as it 
was daring. For the meshes of the law 
were surely and inexorably closing around 
the great picklock. Moreover, his success 
made him recklessly careless. ‘*There is,” 
said he, ‘‘no lock in England that can 
hold Jack Sheppard.”’ 

‘* Quos Deus vult perdere, prius demen- 
tat.” 

Before two months had passed, dressed 
like a gentleman of the highest quality, 
in a fine suit of black, with a light tie-wig 
and ruffled shirt, a silver-hilted sword by 
his side, a diamond ring upon his finger, 
and a gold watch in his pocket, he dined 
openly in a public-house in Newgate 
Street with two pleasant ladies of his ac- 
and Mrs. Keys, 
both of whom were, a month or so later, 
convicted of receiving stolen 
him. As he sat at dinner making merry 
with these two, his poor mother came to 
news that the beadles of the 
law were at his heels, and begging him to 
But 
Jack had already drunk so much that he 
was grown pot-valiant; he would listen 
neither to words nor warning. Finish- 
ing his dinner, he spent the balance of 
the night swaggering from ale-house to 
gin-hell and from gin-hell to ale-house, 


his escape just yet. 


quaintance, Mrs. Cook 


goods of 


him with 


escape while there was yet time. 
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until he was overcome in his cups, and 
sunk into a drunken stupor. Whilst ;, 
that condition he was arrested, upo; the 
information of the little ale-hous: 
and as he was too drunk to go « 
prison, he was taken thither in a co 

So came the coach and the cro 
the flurry in May-pole Alley nigh 
gate Street, that the Councillor k 
goloshes might have shown us. 

Nevertheless, his fame was ach 
He stood an artist without a peer, an 
a while the name of Jack Sheppard 
next to that of the King, perhaps th: 
known in all England. 

When poor Kate Cook, who h 
Jack pass that last merry evening i: 
Sheers Ale-house, was brought to tri 
having to do with his rogue’s tricks, s 
pleaded that she did not know him to 
anything but ‘‘a very honest man. 

THE CourT. ‘‘ Did you not knoy 
he broke twice out of Newgate ?” 

K. Cook. ‘‘ No, really, not a word 

THE Court. ‘ That’s a little stra 
I believe that but few in England b 
yourself can say as much.” 

Newgate was thronged with the er 
that came daily to see him, and the s 
in front of the jail was lined with 
coaches and chairs of the folk of qu 
who came to visit him. Even Mr. Quin 
as Cato drew no such crowds. 

Once more Jack made the world lau: 
with the droll stories that he told. Once 
more gentlemen offered him snuff out o! 
gold snuff-boxes, and ladies under hal! 
masks listened to and smiled at the ga 
lant tales of him who a short time befor 
had been nothing but a poor carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Maybe all the time his busy wits wer 
fermenting with new plans of escape. I! 
they were, they were destined to pass 
away into the froth of nothingness, 

yatch was set upon him day and : 
so close, so unceasing, that no escayx 
possible. As he saw his chances of 
on-breaking diminishing, he began to beg 
such great people as visited him and laug 
ed at his drolleries to petition for a 
don. But the time rolled along and ti 
pardon never came. 

So at last the fatal day arrived, aud 
with the irons struck away from his a” 
kles and wrists, Jack Sheppard rode awa 
to Tyburn as so many others of his kin 
had done before him, seated in the fata! 
cart that never brought its passenge'’s 


























































.rain, with curious crowds looking 


a a it him from the windows and lining 
either side of the way. 

is but twenty-three years old 
ae e stepped from the tail of the 

’s cart into eternity. They all 
ing in those days that followed 

’ eppard’s trade. 

[V.—DICK TURPIN. 

\|most upon the same rung of the lad- 
der fame with Jack Sheppard stood 
D furpin, one time the captain of a 
bai outlaws as bold and daring as 
evel rounded the great Robin Hood 

About the year 1732 there began to be 


of deer-stealers that haunted Epping For 
est and the parks adjoining—a band of 
bold and desperate villains, who would as 
soon knock a lonely traveller upon the 


ilk concerning a desperate gang 


head as shoot a deer. For every now 
41 en such a _ traveller would be 
ought to some way-side inn, perhaps 
with an ashy face, a bloody clout around 

s head, and sans purse and watch. Al 
vays the same tale would be told of the 
0 10, with faces smeared with soot, 
: ut upon him from the thickets 

the way, knocked him upon the 

and whilst be lay in a swoon in the 

e of the road, robbed him of all that 

he had of value upon him. And always 

the gossips at the inn would shake their 

heads and say, ‘‘ Yes, yes; them was the 
aeer-s ealers.” 

By-and-by it began to be rumored that 
one Richard Turpin, a notorious sheep 
stealer, was at the head of the gang. Still, 
talk concerning the deer-stealers was 
but a local matter, and the fame of them 
had not yet got beyond Essex, when there 
happened in Waterford a robbery so bold 
and daring that the news of it was blown 


far and wide through all those parts. 

One afternoon — toward evening, but 
st broad daylight—some one knock 
ed upon the door of the house of a Mr. 
Strype, an old chandler in that town. 
Upon his opening to his visitor he was in- 
Sta K nocked di wn, gagged, and bound, 
ind his house deliberately robbed. No 
one in Essex doubted that it was the work 
of deer-stealers. 


Before the excitement following this 
alfair had time to subside, another rob- 
bery occurred, not only as bold and des 
perate as that upon Mr. Strype’s house, 
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but so savagely atrocious as well that all 
Essex trembled at it, fearing such another, 
and not knowing upon whom the blow 
would fall. 

An old dame reputedly very rich and 
a yqung servant- maid lived at Lough 
ton in a little house by themselves. One 
evening, as happened in Mr. Strype’s case, 
there came a knock upon the house door, 
which the maid answered. As she open 
ed the door she was suddenly caught by 
the arms, a gag thrust into her mouth, 
her eyes blindfolded, and her arms bound 
tightly behind her back. At the same time 
two men, their faces smeared with soot, 
ran into the room where the old dame was 
sitting, blindfolded her, and pressing the 
nozzle of a pistol against her temple, swore 
that they would shoot her through the 
head if she uttered so much as a whisper 
of alarm. Presently one whom the oth- 
ers called captain came forward. It was 
Dick Turpin. 

‘Tell us where your money is, dame, 
and no harm shall be done you,” said he. 

W hatever terror the old dame was suf- 
fering under, the word money was enough 
to arouse her. ‘‘I have,” said she, ‘‘ no 
money in the house—only three shillings.” 

‘*Come, come,” says Captain Turpin; 
‘*that won’t do for us. You had better 
give up the money, or you will suffer for 
it, for we are not to be amused with three 
shillings.” 

But still the old dame persisted, ‘‘ There 
are only three shillings in the house.” 

“Very well; you will have to roast, 
then,” says Captain Turpin. 

They held her over a blazing fire till 
she could bear the pain no longer, even 
for the sake of her dear money. Then 
the robbers decamped,carrying away with 
them over four hundred pounds. 

Mr. Mason, the keeper of Epping For 
est, had persisteutly and unwearyingly 
striven to break up the gang, in spite of 
truculent and anonymous letters threat 
ening horrible death. His house was soon 
marked for attack, and an oath was ex- 
acted from each member of the band that 
not one thing should be left whole from 
roof-tree to cellar. The evening set apart 
for the venture came; and though Tur 
pin, the active leading spirit, was not with 
them—being drunk in London at the time 
—the attack was made without him. Mr. 
Mason was gagged, bound, and terribly 
kicked and beaten, and the contents of 
the house destroyed from top to bottom. 
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China and glass were shivered to frag- 
ments; chairs were piled upon the fire ; 
tables and drawers were beaten to pieces 
with bedposts; carpets and bedding were 
cut into strips and utterly ruined. The 
robbers found no money, however, un- 
til, breaking a valuable punch-bowl, 122 
guineas and moidores tumbled out upon 
the floor. 

The finding of the money seemed to 
satisfy the gang, for, gathering it up, they 
quitted the house. 

It is amazing how long these robberies 
were allowed to continue, all being con- 
ducted in the same bold and openly dar- 
ing manner, and what perfect immunity 
the deer-stealers enjoyed. Mr. Saunders, 
a wealthy farmer, Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Lau- 
rence, and Mr. Francis, well-known and 
wealthy gentlemen of the county, were 
amongst the score or more of those who 
suffered. Not only was ail Essex in a 
turmoil, but all England was aroused as 
well. A hundred pounds was offered for 
the arrest of any member of the band, 
though, for a while, without tempting any 
one to be venturesome enough to under- 
take so dangerous a matter. At last, 


however, a London justice’s man dis- 


covered that Turpin’s 
habit of meeting in an alley in Westmin- 
ster. So one night he gathered together 
a band of determined men, and arming 
all with cutlasses, he made a sudden and 
unexpected descent upon the deer-steal- 
ers while they were sitting ¢@vinking in 
their haunt. 

After a fight, short and sharp, the des- 
peradoes were overpowered and taken, all 
but Captain Turpin, who leaped out of the 
window into the dark street, and so got 
safe away. 

When next he cropped up to the sur- 
face of notoriety it was in the character of 
a highwayman, associated with a certain 
other gentleman of the road named King. 
The story (more or less apocryphal) of 
the meeting of these two worthies is not 
without a certain smack of the dramatic. 
For a while after the breaking up of his 
gang, Turpin had been compelled to ven- 
ture upon the highway alone and upon 
his own account, and being a bold and 
daring fellow, not without some degree of 
One day, so the story goes, he 
saw a substantial-looking gentleman upon 
the road before him. So up he rode, and 
presenting his pistol, called upon the 
stranger to stand and deliver. ‘But 


gang were in the 


success. 
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King fell a-laughing,” says the paper 
covered history that speaks of this, ‘‘ and 
says, ‘ What, dog eat dog? Come, Brother 
Turpin, if you don’t know me, why, | 
know you, and would be glad of y 
company.’”’ 

They built them, on the Waltham side 
of Epping, near the sign of the King's 
Oak, a secret cave, which they covered 
with bavins and earth, and which was 
further hidden by a thicket and a qui 
set. This place of concealment was com 
modious enough to harbor both them and 
their horses, and was comfortably and 
even luxuriously furnished. 
concealed outlooks covered the highway 
for a considerable distance, and whenever 
any traveller passed who seemed to be 
worth the picking, out the two would 
swoop, and down upon him like two 
hawks upon a fat capon, ‘‘and in such a 
daring manner,” says the chapbook his 
tory, ‘‘ that they were more admired than 
they were blamed.” 

For several years they lived in this se 
cret cave, laughing at the slow and cum 
bersome machinery of the law that was 
striving in vain to catch up with them; 
but at last Nemesis came, though in a way 
that neither of them dreamed of. 

They, and especially Dick, often ven 
tured abroad in some disguise or other 
generally in the smock-frock of a wagon 
er. It was in such a disguise that Dick 
once overtook near to the sign of the 
Green Man, a way-side inn in the sub 
urbs of London, a Mr. Major, the owner 
of the one-time famous race-horse W hite 
Stocking, which he was at that time rid 
ing. The day was gloomy and foggy, so 
though but a few yards from the inn, 
Dick set a pistol against. Mr. Major's 
head, and ordered him to stand and de 
liver. He took from him his whip and 
a pair of silver spurs, and then, being a 
judge of horseflesh, bade him dismount 
Vaulting into the saddle, he wheeled the 
horse, and putting spurs to him, dashed 
away through the wet and the mud into 
the fog and was gone, leaving Mr. Major 
to make the best of his way to the Green 
Man. , 

But White Stocking was too famous 
and well known to be spirited away like 
a parson’s cob, and in a little while Mr 
Major got news of such an animal hav 
ing been seen at the Red Lion in White 
chapel. Thither he went, and with a 
Mr. Baynes lay in wait, and by-and-by 
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mes Mr. King to get his friend Dick’s 

se. Out rushed the two upon him; 

King, ever quick and ready, instant- 

lrew a pistol and pulled the trigger 

nt-blank against Mr. Baynes’s breast. 

ly it flashed in the pan, and before 

uuld draw the other, which had got 

twisted in his pocket, he was seized upon 

»yverpowered. Turpin had been stand 

at a little distance with the other 

se, and now came riding up to his 

friend's assistance. 

Shoot him, Dick!” cried King; ‘‘ or 
shall both be taken.” 

lurpin promptly drew his pistol and 
discharged it at Mr. Major, but missed 

m. Then he fired the other, but with 

better effect. But though he missed 
his man, both balls struck King, who 
ried out, in a loud voice,‘‘ You've killed 
me, Dick!” Then Turpin wheeled his 
orse and rode away, leaving his friend 
inded and in the hands of the law, 
mself a broken-hearted man. King died 
of his wounds in about ten days’ time. 

Only a few times after this did Dick 
lurpin appear before the public notice, 
ne being upon the occasion of that fa- 
mous ride from London to York. 

Early one morning he robbed a gentle- 
man in the suburbs of London of fifty 
cuineas and a watch of great value. The 
rentleman chanced to recognize Dick, and 
swore to him that he should swing for 

robbery. Turpin might have shot 
m without any one being the wiser, but 
he did not. Perhaps the horrors of blood 
vere fresh upon him, for a little while 
fore he had shot and instantly killed 
a keeper in Epping Forest, who had at- 
empted to take him prisoner. 


Anyhow, 
turned without a word, and putting 
spurs to his horse, rode away up the great 
northern road. Ali day long he spurred 
forward without stop or stay, and reach- 
¢ York that same evening, was seen 
iying at bowls upon the Bowling Green. 
few days afterward he was arrested by 

gentleman he had robbed, but upon 
s proving that his horse was in the sta 

ind he himself playing at a game of 
vis upon the evening of the day he 
s said to have committed a highway 
»bery in London, his alibi was admitted ; 
‘the York magistrate did not believe it 
possible for a horse to cover the distance 
of one hundred and ninety miles in four 
teen hours, 
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attention of the world to him, and then 
of w sudden he disappeared, leaving nei 
ther shred nor hair. Whither he had gone 
not a soul in the world could tell for a 
time. 

Somewhere in the years 1736-7 there 
settled at Welton, in Yorkshire, a well-to 
do horse-dealer named Palmer. He rented 
a large and roomy house, and proceeded 
to entertain in the open and free-handed, 
though rude and fabrous manner of a 
prosperous yeoman of the time. Yet, 
though he went everywhere and with all 
sorts, could sing a good song and could 
tell a good story, rode like a centaur, and 
was a dead-shot over the stubble and the 
turnip field, he was never popular with 
his neighbors. There was a gloomy and 
forbidding look from out his narrow eyes, 
set wide apart in his lean, pock-pitted 
face—a lurking, smouldering devil that 
needed only a touch to spring into activ 
ity. 


Still matters went smoothly between 
him and his neighbors until one day a 
party of gentlemen, among whom was 
Palmer, returned through the town after 
an unsuccessful day’s sport. They had 
been drinking, and were all in a roaring 
vein excepting Palmer, who was in a si- 
lent, lowering humor. In the middle of 
the road stood one of his landlord’s cocks. 
**D—n it,” says he, ‘“‘Tll not go home 
with an empty bag at all events.” As he 
spoke he aimed his gun, fired, and over 
fell the cock. 

‘* You shouldn't have done that, Palm- 
er,” said Mr. Hall, a neighbor, and one 
of the party. ‘‘ You did wrong to shoot 
your landlord’s cock.” 

Palmer turned upon him like a flash, 
and with the face of a devil. ‘‘If you 
tarry tili [charge my piece,” said he, ‘‘I’1] 
shoot you too.” He proceeded to load his 
gun as he spoke, and there was that in his 
face that showed that he meant what he 
said 

Mr. Hall turned away indignantly and 
left the party, and going straight to the 
landlord, informed him of what Palmer 
had done. Together they went to a ma 
gistrate, a warrant was granted, and Paim 
er was taken into custody, and brought 
before a bench of justices then sitting at 
quarter sessions at Beverley. 

No one cared to go security for the good 
behavior of the horse-dealer, and so he 
was committed to the bridewell. 
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And now strange and mysterious facts 
concerning him began to come forth to 
the light. It was discovered that he often 
made secret journeys into Lincolnshire, 
whence he always returned with plenty 
of money. He had a number of very fine 
horses that had come into his possession 
no one could tell when or how. 

He himself told a plain and straightfor- 
ward tale. He had, he said, formerly been 
a butcher in Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, 
where he had contracted debts for sheep 
which proved rotten, and so he had es- 
caped into Yorkshire to escape from his 
creditors. 

Inquiries were made at Long Sutton. 
Such a man as John Palmer had lived 
there, but the story of the rotten sheep 
was without a grain of truth. All that was 
known of him was that he had been ar- 
rested for sheep-stealing, and had escaped 
from the hands of the peace officers. There 
had been some information lodged against 
such a man for horse-stealing. Things 
began to look very black, and Palmer was 
removed to York Castle to await further 
developments. 

Suddenly one morning York was as- 
tounded by a piece of news that fell like 
Palmer, the 


lightning from a clear sky. 
suspected horse and cattle thief, was none 


other than the famous Dick Turpin—Dick 
Turpin, who had for so long been the ter- 
ror of the eastern and the midland roads: 
Dick Turpin, who had, eel-like, slipped so 
often through the meshes of the law, ar- 
rested at last in the little village of Wel- 
ton for shooting acock! There was some- 
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thing grotesquely droll in such a trivia] 
ending to so terrible a life of outlawry 

And to be discovered in such a man 
ner! An old school-master had rec 
nized his handwriting upon a letter that 
he had written in York Castle. 

When the news got fairly adrift, the 
prison was encumbered by the crowds 
that came to visit the famous outlay 
And for all he had a merry jest, a good 
natured word, and a frank answer to « 
ery question. His evil humor had passed 
entirely away. A rogue never appears 
to such advantage as when in prison 
By-and-by the end came, as it so nearly 
always came to folks of his kind in those 
days—a cross-beam and a hempen roy 

It was amazing what a number of 
friends he had amongst the common peo 
ple! It was known to the populace that 
the body was to be anatomized. So soon 
as the report became current, the grave 
was examined, and the body was found 
to have been already stolen. Finally, 
however, it was recovered and brought 
back again to the graveyard, through the 
open streets, upon the shoulders of four 
or five rapscallions, lying stretched out 
on a deal board, accompanied by a funer 
al procession of riffraff and ragamutiins, 
and was finally buried in a coffin with 
quick-lime. 

Such is the bald history of two of the 
chapbook heroes of whom we have posi 
tive records. That the mass who read 
of their doings follow them with interest 
and sneaking sympathy cannot be denied 
Whence does that sympathy spring ? 
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with the baubles of to-day— 


/ Child, with the gold or with the silver hair 

Say, how wouldst thou have built Creation’s stair 
Hadst thou been free to have thy puny way ? 
Could thy intelligence have shot the ray 

That lit the universe of upper air? 

Wouldst thou have told the surging stars to dare 
Their glorious flight, and never stop nor stay ? 


Yet, turning on this life thy weak disdain, 
Thou triest to guess thy lot in loftier places; 

To picture heaven—a flash of wings, a strain 
Of trancing music, and the long-lost faces 

The tender human heaven of our need; 

But, after all, what may be heaven indeed ? 
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SQUANTICO FROM THE NORTHEAST 


SIX 


HOURS IN SQUANTICO. 


BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


Qa was not my destination. 
i.) I confess to hearing from my berth 
in the Pullman, when the train stopped 
in the depot, all the customary sounds 
the bumpings and couplings of the cars, 
the relieved ‘* whuff!” of the locomotive 
catching its breath after the night’s run, 
the shouts of the hackmen, and the rum- 
bling of the baggage trucks. I remember 
also the ‘‘ Dust you off, sir,” of the sud- 
denly attentive porter levying black-mail 
with his brush, the glare of the lanterns, 
and blinding flash of the head-light. 

All this came to me as I lay half awake 
in my section, but it did not suggest 
Squantico. On the contrary, it meant 
prospective peace and comfort, and an- 
other hour’s nap, when I would be finally 
side-tracked outside the station in Wash- 
ington. So I turned over and enjoyed it. 

Experience teaches me that the going 
astray of the best-laid plans is not wholly 
confined to men and mice; it includes 
Pullmans. 

My first intimation came from the ex- 
pectant black-mailer. 

“Eight o’clock, sir; 
pied.” 

More positive data proceeded from the 
conductor, who clicked a punch under my 
nose and blurted out, ‘* Tickets!” 

[ fumbled mechanically under my pil- 
and remembering, said, sleepily, 
Gave them to you last night.” 
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last berth cecu- 


low, 


‘*Not to me. 
Richmond.” 

IT sat up. Whole rows of people up 
and dressed for all day were quietly and 
contentedly occupying their seats. Every 
berth was swept away. My curtains 
alone dangled from the continuous brass 
rod, every eye in the car being fastened 
on my travelling bedroom. 

‘Tam not going to Richmond. 
off at Washington.” 

‘* Wrong car, sir. 
two hours ago.” 

‘Stop at the next station,” I gasped, 
grabbing my coat. 

The conductor peered through the car 
window, pulled the bell-rope, and called 
out, ‘‘ All out for Squantico!” and the 
next moment I was shivering in a pool 
of snow and water, my bag bottom side 
up, the rear of the retreating train filling 
a distant cut. 

A man in a fur hat-and blue overcoat 
regarded me a moment, picked up a mail- 
pouch from a half-melted snow-bank, and 
preceded me up a muddy road flanked by 
a worm-fence. I overtook him, and add- 
ed my bag to his load. 

‘*When can I get back to Washington?” 

‘*Ten minutes past two.” 

I made a hurried calculation. Six 
hours! What could a man do with six 
hours in a hole like this? Before I had 
turned the road I had learned all that 
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could possibly interest me: the hotel was 
closed; Colonel Jarvis kept a store third 
house from the corner; and Mrs. Jarvis 
could get me a breakfast. 

It was not acheery morning toland any- 
where. January thaw mornings never 
are. A drizzling rain saturated every- 
thing. A steaming fog hung over the 
low country, drifted out over the river, 
and made ghosts of the piles of an unfin- 
ished dock. The mud was inches deep 
under the snow, which lay sprawling out 
in patches, covering the ground like a 
worn-out coat. A dozen of cheaply con- 
structed houses and stores built of wood 
fronted on one side of a broad road. Op- 
posite the group was a great barn of a 
building, with its doors and lower win- 
dows boarded up. This was the hotel. 

The man with the pouch exchanged my 
bag for a dime, pointed to a collection of 
empty dry-goods boxes ranged along the 
sidewalk ahead, and disappeared within a 
door bearing a swinging tin sign marked 
‘** Post - Office.” I rounded the 
box, climbed the steps, and entered the typ- 
ical country store. 

‘**Ts Colonel Jarvis in ?” 

Four men hugging a 


largest 


cast-iron stove 
a lank, 
chin- bearded Virginian —straightened 
himself out and came forward. He wore 
a black slouch hat, a low-cut velvet vest 
with glass buttons—all gone but two—a 
shoestring necktie, and a pair of carpet 
slippers very much run down at the heel. 

‘*T’m Kurnal Jarvis, zur. What kin I 
do for you?” 

‘T am adrift here, and cannot return 
for some hours. The mail man said per- 
haps Mrs. Jarvis would get me a cup of 
coffee.” 

The colonel replied that he did not 
keep a hotel, or, in fact, a house of enter- 
tainment of any kind; but that since the 
closing—he should say the collapse—of 
the Ocomoke Hotel he had prevailed upon 
Mrs. Jarvis to spread a humble table for 
the comfort and restoration of the way- 
farer and stranger. If I would do him 
the honor of preceding him through the 
folding-doors to the right, he would con- 
duct me to Mrs. Jarvis, a chop, and a cup 
of coffee. 

The breakfast was fairly good, although 
the vivid imagination of the colonel was 
not realized, Mrs. Jarvis—a soft-voiced, 
gentle, sweet-spoken little woman—apol- 
ogizing for the condition of her larder, 
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pushed back their chairs. 
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and substituting corn-bread and a s] 
of bacon for the chop, and a weak de: 
tion of toasted sweet - potato skins 

chiccory for the divine essence of 
Mocha. 

While she served me, I, with no be 
motive than the mere killing of time u 
the 2.10 train should rescue me from w] 
promised to be a mest forlorn experienc; 
drew from her not only her own histom 
but that of her unfortunate neighbors 

It seemed that some vears back a cap 
italist from New York, uniting with other 
money-bags from Richmond, had settled 
upon the town of Squantico as present 
ing, by reason of its location, extraordi 
nary advantages for river and rail trans 
portation ; that, in pursuance of this 
scheme, they had bought up all the land 
in and around the village, had staked out 
avenues and town lots, erected an impos 
ing hotel surmounted by a cupola, and 
had started an immense pile dock train 
pling out into the river; that they had sur 
veyed and partly graded a certain rail 
road, described as a ‘‘sixty-potuad steel 
rail and iron-bridge road,” having on 
terminus on the wandering dock and thi 
other in a net-work of arteries connecting 
with the ‘‘ heart of the whole Southern 
system”; that, in addition to these local 
and contiguous improvements, such smal] 
trifles as a court-house of granite, a pub 
lic school of brick with stone trimmings, 
extensive water-works, and ridiculously 
cheap gas were to be immediately erected 
and introduced. All these enlargements 
improvements, and benefits were duly set 
forth in a large circular, or handbill, 
with head-lines in red ink, a fly-specked 
copy of which could still be found tacked 
up behind the colonel’s bar. In addition 
to these gratuities, large discounts were 
offered to the earliest settlers purchasing 
town lots and erecting structures thereon, 
the terms being within reach of the poor 
est—one-fourth cash, and the balance in 
three yearly instalments of an equal 
amount. 

Beguiled by these conditions and pros- 
pects, the colonel had sold his farm—that 
is, his wife’s—on the James River, had 
moved their household effeets to Squan 
tico, paid the first instalment, and erected 
the store and dwelling. This had absorbed 
their means. 

All went well for the first year, or unti 
the hotel was finished. Then came the 
collapse. One morning all work ceased 
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the dock and railroad, 
t transpired that anoth- 
ipitalist of pointedly op- 
e views from the origi- 
croup of projectors had 

‘bled up the road-bed of 

projected railway, and 

id carried its terminus far 

out of reach of Squantico, 
ind miles down the river. 
This had occurred three 
years back. 
' Since that date a compli 
cated sort of melancholy had 
settled down over Squanti- 
co; the proprietors of the 
hotel had closed its doors 
from sheer starvation—not 
so much from want of some- 
thing to eat as for want of 
somebody to eat it—the un- 
finished dock had gone to 
decay and the town to ruin. 
Squantico had shrivelled up 
like a gourd in a September 
frost. 

Nor was this all. Since 
the collapse no one had been 
able to meet the second and 
third payments on the land; 
the original capitalists want- 
ed their pound of flesh ; fore- 
closure proceedings had al 
ready been begun, and the 
act of dispossession was to 
be taken at the next spring term of the 
county court. Everybody in the village 
besides themselves was in the same plight. 

[ paid for my breakfast, sympathized 
deeply with the gentle, sad lady, and 
started out into the store. 

The colonel widened the circle around 
the stove, turned to the three other chair 
holders, and introduced me as ‘‘My 
friend Major—” and paused for my name. 
As I did not supply it, he glanced toward 
my bag for relief, caught sight of a bag- 
gage label pasted across one end, marked 
‘*B., Room —, N. Y.,” and went straight 
on, as serene as an auctioneer with a fic- 
titious bid. 

‘*Broom— Major Broom — gentlemen, 
from New York.” 

The occupants stood erect for an in- 
stant, and immediately sank into their 
chairs again. 

If the title was a surprise to me, I being 
a plain landscape- painter, without any 
capitals of any kind before or after my 
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COLONEL JARVIS. 


patronymic, the effrontery of displacing it 
by an express company’s check simply 
took my breath away. But I did not cor- 
rect him. It was not worth the while. 
He thanked me with his eye for my for- 
bearance, and placed a chair at my dis- 
posal. 

The colonel’s eye, by-the-way, was not 
the least interesting feature of his counte- 
nance. It was a moist, watery eye, sug- 
gestive of a system of accounts kept most- 
ly in chalk on a set of books covering 
half the swinging doors in the county. 
From between these watery spots pro 
truded a sharp, beak-like nose. 

The colonel connected the two features 
by placing his forefinger longitudinally 
along his nose until the nail closed the 
left optic, and remarked, in a dry, husky 
voice, that it was about his time, and 
would I join him? Instantly three pair 
of legs dropped from the stove rail, an 
equal number of chairs were emptied, 
and their occupants filed through a green 
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door. I excused myself on the ground of 
a late breakfast, and while they were ab- 
sent made an inventory of the interior. 
It consisted of one long room, on each 
side of which ran a pine counter. This 
was littered up with scraps of wrapping 
paper, a mouldy cheese covered by a wire 
fly screen, some cracker boxes, and a case 
with a glass top containing small piles of 
plug tobacco and some jars of stick can- 
dy. Behind these counters were ranged 
pine shelves, holding the usual assortment 
of hardware, dry-goods, canned vegeta- 
bles, and groceries. On the bottom shelf 
lay a grillage of bar soap, left out to dry. 
All the top shelves were packed with emp- 
ty boxes—labels outside — indicating to 
the unpractised eye certain commercial 
resources. 

Outside, the rain fell in a drizzle, and 
the fog settled in wavy wreaths. Along 
the road staggered a single team—horse 
and mule tandem—harnessed or rather 
tied up in clothes-lines, and drawing a 
cart as large as a shoe box, loaded with 
cord-wood, the whole followed by a negro 
in cowhide boots, an old army coat, and a 
straw hat. The movement was slow, but 


sure enough to convince one that they 


had not all died in their tracks 
night. 

I followed this team with my eye until 
the fog swallowed it up; watched a flock 
of geese pick their way across the road, 
the leader’s nose high in the air, as if dis- 
gusted with the day; went over in my 
mind the delay of preparing the breakfast, 
the time lost in its disposal, the long talk 
with Mrs. Jarvis, and my many experi- 
ences since, and concluded that it must 
be high noon. I looked at my watch, 
and a chill crept down my spine. It was 
but a quarter past nine! 

Five hours more! 

Disheartened but not wholly cast down, 
I rummaged over a lot of wrapping pa- 
per, borrowed a pencil, and made outline 
sketches of some pigeons drying their 
feathers under the eaves of the stable 
roof; interviewed the boy feeding the 
pigs; listened enviously to their content- 
ed grunts; and at last, in sheer despera- 
tion, returned to the store and sat down. 
The hours were leaden. Would I never 
get away? I began to have murderous 
intentions toward the porter. I remem- 
bered his exact expression when he prom- 
ised the night before to wake me at eight 
o'clock. I could have sworn, on think- 


over- 
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ing it over, that he knew I was in 
wrong car, and had concealed the f 
tempted by the opulence expressed in 
I felt that it had 
been a devilish scheme to rob me o 
double quarter, and throw me out i 
the mud in this thaw-stricken town. 

In my broodings I began to take in | 
colonel, following his movements around 
the store, wondering whether he was not 
in the conspiracy, and had set the clock 
back to insure my missing the train. <A 
moment’s reflection convinced me of the 
absurdity of all my misgivings, and I re 
solved to rise to the occasion. Mark Tap 
ley would have made a gala-day of it. | 
decided to study the citizens. 

The colonel was waiting on a customer 
—the only real one I had seen—a mulatto 
girl with a jug. 

‘*Misser Jarvis, Miss "Manthy sez dat 
thimble w’at you sent her las’ week wuz 
ur i’on thimble, an’ she want ur steel one. 
An’ she sez ef yer ’ain’t got no steel one 
she want ur squart o’ molasses.” 

‘*Where’s the thimble?” said the co! 
onel, 

‘I drap it in de snow-bank out yer 
‘deed an’ double I did—an’ I ’most froze 
lookin’ fur't.’ 

The colonel sighed. 

While he was filling the jug, an old 
man in an overcoat made from a gray 
army blanket, and dragging a long Ken 
tucky rifle by the muzzle, straggled in, 
and asked for a box of percussion-caps 
and half a pound of powder. Then rest 
ing his shooting-iron against the counter 
and pushing his long, skinny, cramped 
hands through bis coat sleeves, he opened 
his thin fingers out before the stove, and 
ventured the remark that it was “‘ riglit 
smart chilly.” 

‘“Any game, uncle?” I inquired. 

‘**Mostly turkeys, zur; but they’s gittin’ 
miz’ble sca’ce lately. *Fo’ de wah *t warn’t 
nuthin’ to git a passel of turkeys ’fore 
breakfas’. But you can’t git em now 
Dese yer scand’l’us-back ducks is mo’ 
plenty than they wuz; but ther ain’t no 
gret shucks on ’em nary way.” 

The colonel handed the old man his 
ammunition, replaced a cracker box, 
threw his legs over the counter, and took 
the chair next me, his heels on the rail. 

‘* Here on business, major ?” 

‘*No; pleasure,” I replied, wearily. 

‘‘Sorry the weather is so bad, zur; 
Squantico is not looking its best. Had 
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““VENTURED THE REMARK THAT IT WAS RIGHT SMART CHILLY.” 


you been here some few years ago, it 
would have looked dif’rent to you, zur.” 

‘You mean before the scheme started ?” 

‘‘Scheme or swindle, either way, zur. 
Perhaps you know Mr. Isaac Hoyle? 

[ expressed my ignorance. 

‘Or have heard of the Squantico Land 
and Improvement Company ?” 

I Was equally at fault, except what I 
had learned through Mrs. Jarvis. 

“Then, zur, you are in no way con- 
nected with the gang of scoundrels who 
would rob us of our homes ?” 

[assured him that he had hit it exactly. 

‘* Allow me to shake you by the han’, 
zur, and offer you an apology. We took 
you for a lawyer, zur, from New York, 
come down about these fo’closure pro- 
ceedin’s. Will you join me?” Again all 
the legs came down simultaneously with 
a bang, but my firmness prevailed, and 
they were slowly elevated once more. 

‘What are you going to do about the 
matter?” I asked. 

‘Whatcan we do,zur? Weare bound 
hand and foot. We are prostrate, zur— 
prostrate.” 


‘* Do?” said I, a ray of hope lighting up 


my spirits. ‘‘ Would you have built this 
house if Hoyle had not agreed to build 
his railroad ?” 

‘*Of co’se not,” said the colonel. 

‘*Did he build ?” 

‘** Not a foot.” 

‘Did you?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘** Well, then, colonel, sue Hoyle.” 

The colonel rose from his chair, and 
fixed upon me his drier eye. The loun- 
gers straightened up and formed a circle. 

‘*Are there any water-works, granite 
school-houses, city halls, and other such 
metropolitan luxuries around ?” I contin 
ued. 

The colonel shook his head. 

‘*Had these been erected, and had the 
programme as marked out in that bespat- 
tered circular behind your door been car- 
ried out, would you be as poor as you are, 
or would you not now have a warehouse 
across the road to hold your surplus stock, 
and three wagons constantly backed up 
before your door to serve your customers ? 
I tell you, sue Isaac Hoyle.” 
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**Keurnal,” said Jarvis—I did not cor- 
rect the promotion —‘‘ would you have 
any objection to elucidate your views be- 
fore some of our leadin’ citizens? They 
indicate a grasp of this subject, zur, which 
is giant-like—yez, zur, giant-like! Jedge 
Drummond and Gen’ral Lownes are at 
this moment in the post-office, two ver’ 
remarkable men, zur, quite our fo’most 
citizens. Might I send for them ?” 

‘**T would be delighted to meet the gen- 
tlemen.” It might consume an _ hour. 
‘*Send for them, my dear sir; nothing 
would give me greater pleasure.” 

‘*Here, Joe,” said the colonel, calling 
a negro who had lounged in from the 
road, and was now hovering on the out- 
side of the circle; ‘‘ g’w’up to the post- 
office, and tell Jedge Drummond and 
Gen’ral Lownes to come yer quick.” The 
boy shuffled out, and Jarvis laid his hand 
on my shoulder. ‘‘ It’s a pleasure, keur- 
nel, a gen-u-ine pleasure, zur, to meet a 
man of yo’ calibre. Allow me to grasp 
yo’ han’, and ask you before the arrival 
of my friends to—” 

There was a slight movement toward 
the green door, but I checked it before the 
sentence was complete. 

**No! Well, zur, we will make it 
later. By-the-way, Keurnal, before I for- 
get it”—the colonel locked his arm 
through mine and led me aside— ‘‘do 
not offer Mrs. Jarvis any compensation 
for yo’ breakfast. She comes of a very 
high family, zur, and has a very sensitive 
nature. Of course, if you insist, I—’ and 
my trade dollar dropped without a sound 
into his desolate pocket. ‘‘Here, boy! 
Did you fin’ the gentlemen ?” 

‘*De gin’ral done gone duckin’, sah, 
‘fore daylight, but the jedge say he is 
comin’ right away scat.” 

The judge was on the boy’s heels. As 
he entered, his eye wandered restlessly 
toward the greendoor. Hehad evidently 
misunderstood the message. I arose to 
greet him, the ring of listeners widening 
out to do justice to the impending cere- 
mony. While the colonel squared him- 
self for the opening address, I took in the 
general outline of the judge. He was the 
exact opposite of my host—a short, fat, 
shad-shaped man of some fifty years or 
more, whose later life had been spent in 
a ceaseless effort to keep his clothes up 
snug around the waist, his failures above 
being recorded in the wrinkles of his al- 
most buttonless coat, and his successes 


below in the bagging of his trousers at 
knee. He wore low shoes that did 
match, and white cotton stockings a w 
old. A round, good-natured face, o 
mented by a mustache dyed brown and 
a stump of a cigar, surmounted the whol 

‘‘Jedge Drummond,” began the co] 
onel, ‘‘I sent my servant for you, zur, to 
introduce to you my ve’y particular friend 
General Broom, of the metropolis, zur 
who is visiting the South, and whodropped 
in upon us this morning to breakfast 
General Broom, zur, is one of the most 
remark’ble men of the day, and, although 
a soldier like ourselves, has devoted him 
self since the wah to the practice of the 
law, and now stands at the zenith, the ve’y 
zenith, zur, of his p’ofession.” 

The judge expressed himself as over 
whelmed, extended three fingers, and cor 
rugated his vest pattern into wrinkles. in 
the effort to squeeze himself between the 
arms of achair. Jarvis then continued 

‘*Gen’l Broom is deeply interested in the 
misfortunes which have overtaken Squan 
tico, and has given expression to some 
ideas lookin’ to’ards our vested rights 
which are startlin’, zur. Broom, will you 
kindly repeat yo’ views to the jedge?” 

I did so briefly. To my mind it was 
simply a matter of contract. A land com- 
pany had staked out a comparative wilder 
ness, and as an inducement to investors 
and settlers had made certain promises, 
which, under the circumstances, were 
binding agreements. These agreements 
covered the erection of certain municipal 
buildings, public conveniences, and im- 
provements, together with a hotel, a dock, 
and a railroad. Only a fraction of these 
had been carried out. I would remind 
them, furthermore, that these agreements 
were distributed broadcast, and if not in 
writing, were in print, which in this case 
was the same thing. Relying on these 
documents, certain capitalists, like my 
friend Colonel Jarvis, had invested a very 
large portion of their surplus in erecting 
structures suitable only for a city of con- 
siderable commercial importance. The 
result was a matter of history. 

Judge Drummond nodded, shifted his 
cigar, and remarked that the argument 
‘‘was a sledge-hammer.”” He was de 
lighted at the opportunity of knowing a 
man with so colossal a grasp. 

The store began filling up—the hurried 
exit of the boy and the instantaneous re 
turn of the judge having had its effect on 
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SIX HOURS IN SQUANTICO. 


veral citizens who had witnessed the 
With each new arrival I was 
ed to make a fresh statement, the 
el enlarging upon my abilities and 
intil I began to shudder lest he 
d land me either in the White House, 
pon the Supreme Bench. 
was beginning afresh on the last arri 
a weazen-faced old fellow with one 
when a fog-choked whistle sound 
lown the river, and*very man except 
is and the judge filed out, crossed the 
road, and waited on the end of the unfin- 
ished dock until a wheezy side-wheel boat 
landed a negro woman and a yellow-paint- 
edtrunk. This, I learned, occurred every 
dav: nothing else did. 
was restored, Jarvis executed a peculiar 
sign with his left eye; three citizens, in- 
cluding the judge, understood it, followed 
him for a mo- 
ment, and returned, the colonel leading. 
Gen'’ral Broom,” said he, ‘‘ yo’ mas- 
terly anal’sis of our rights in this fo’clo- 
matter convinces.us that, if we are 
to be protected at all, we must place our- 
selves in yo’ han’s. We know that your 
are overwhelmin’, 
but if you would consent to ac 
cept a retainer, and appear for these cases 
at the spring meeting of the county co’t 
in April, we shall consider them settled. 
What amount would you fix ?” 

The idea appalled me, but I was in for 
it. ‘*Gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘your confi- 
dence, stranger as I am to most of you, 
is embarrassing. As my main purpose 
would be to wrest from this grasping 
monopoly property which, if not yours, 
should be, I would be willing to accept 
only a small portion of the amount I 
might recover as my fee’’—at this point 
Jarvis had great difficulty in restraining 
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the outburst—‘‘together with a trifling 
cash payment’’—the noise moderated 
‘‘which could be placed in the hands of 
Colonel Jarvis, to be used for preliminary 
expenses.” 

A dead silence ensued. My selection 
for stake-holder had evidently cast a 
chill over the room. This hardened into 
a frigid disapproval when the judge, voi- 
cing the assemblage, remarked that the 

‘colonel would take good care of all the 

Had not Mrs. Jarvis 
announced dinner, the situation would 
have become oppressive. The colonel 
punctured the stillness by instantly sub- 
scribing for his proportion, and asked the 
judge what amount he would contribute. 
That legal luminary rose slowly, picked 
up acrumb of cheese that had escaped the 
fly screen, and remarked that he would 
look over the list of his real estate and 
An audible smile permeated the 
crowd, the old sportsman’s share widening 
into a grin, with an aside all to himself: 
‘Real ’state? Golly! Reckon he kear 
ries mos’ of it on his shoes.” 

‘*My dear,” said the colonel, as we fol- 
lowed his wife into the dining-room, ‘‘ you 
of co’se understan’ that to-day the gen’ral 
is our guest.” 

That gentle lady only replied with her 
eyes. I detailed another of the 
realm to alleviate the loneliness of my 
contribution of the morning, and took 
up my line of march to the station with 
just ten minutes to spare, the colonel car- 
rying my bag, and about all the male 
population of Squantico serving as escort 
except the judge, who excused himself on 
the ground that he had ‘‘left his rubbers 
in his office.” 

When I go South now, I pass Squantico 
in the night. 
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YHILE Patti still sings—the last diva 
\ of the old Italian dynasty which 
was so long the sovereign of the world of 
opera—the sceptic of Wagner may exult, 
and refuse allegiance to the reigning 
house. Indeed, even when her voice is 
silent, there will be tough old operatic 
Jacobites who will never yield, and will 
still pledge the king over the water. The 
rapturous days of the personal triumph 
of the singer, such as the names of Cata- 
lani. Malibran, Pasta, Grisi, Sontag, Jen- 
nv Lind, and Patti recall, will be fondly 
cited as the culmination of opera. The 
Wagner epoch will be described as some- 
thing else. 

But woe to the man who takes a side 
in the ardent controversy, or treats it too 
seriously! Indeed, such is the intensity 
of the ardor that perhaps it is woe to him 
if he does not. Possibly there is no es- 
cape, and the Easy Chair which has found 
both stools comfortable sitting may yet 
be destined to fall, spurned, between the 
two. Certainly the good Vicar of Bray 
did not breathe a plague upon both the 
houses, but emulated the discursive Mac- 
heath, who could have been happy with 
either. If you are really fond of roses, 
why suffer yourself to be forced to choose 
between York and Lancaster? Are there 
not rare moments when the lover of both 
feels that each is lovelier than the other? 

In this delightful hesitancy of choice, 
which the French felicitously call the 
embarrassment of riches, another claim- 
ant for admiration, and also provocative 
of controversy, appears. Strauss waves 
his magical bow, the enchanter’s heredi- 
tary wand. He waves it, that is to say, 
in the necessary forecast of the Easy 
Chair, which is often obliged by the hard 
stress of publication to treat the future as 
the present, and to assume as fact what is 
apparently sure to occur. Strauss’s com- 
ing seems at this time of writing to be as- 
sured, although when the writing has be- 
come irrevocable print, his arrival may 
have proved to be an alluring mirage 
long vanished. 

The objection to his coming seems like 
a passage from an extravaganza. A law 
was passed to prevent the influx of arti- 
sans under contract of labor made in Eu- 
rope. Its purpose was plain and con- 
fessed. It was not intended to exclude 
Vor. LXXXI.—No. 481.—16 


Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


musicians; certainly not musicians of the 
higher grade, who were designed to be 
expressly excepted from the operation of 
the law under the name of artists. But, 
with grotesque debasement of their own 
pursuit, some musicians insisted that the 
members of the most renowned orchestra 
in the world were not artists, but artisans, 
and were intended to be excluded as con- 
tract laborers. 

This extraordinary allegation was made 
not in the interests of music, nor of art, 
nor of any pretence of the public welfare, 
but of the personal advantage of those 
who raised the objection. The droll cor 
ollary wis inevitable that customs officers 
must duvermine who are artists. Collect- 
ors of ports have many and perplexing 
duties. But the duty of deciding whether 
a passenger arriving from Europe is or is 
not an artist would be the most bewilder- 
ing ordeal to which a chief of the cus 
torn-house was ever summoned. 

If the luckless officer had been denied 
by nature a musical ear, or any know- 
ledge or appreciation of art, if, haply, he 
knew not Yankee Doodle from Old Hun- 
dred, and heard Paganini and Brudder 

3ones on the banjo with equal profundity 

of ‘ignorance and equal absence of all abil- 
ity of discrimination, to what ludicrous 
straits our laws would have reduced our 
officers! The late Mr. Charles P. Clinch 
was held to be the most astute and deeply 
versed of customs officers at the port of 
New York. Kind fate happily removed 
him before he was confronted with the 
necessity of deciding whether A of the 
first violin was an artist, and B of the 
second violin an artisan. There are ques- 
tions which have perplexed the shrewdest 
wits in all ages. ‘‘ What is truth? said 
jesting Pilate.” What is love? What 
is beauty? What is grace? Poets and 
philosophers, critics and scholars, have 
essayed an answer. But what is art, is 
a question which, although Winckel- 
mann and Lessing might have hesitated 
to reply, our laws, it is alleged, require 
the collectors of customs to answer. 

The accomplished reader may decline 
to smile at the suggestion of such Bara- 
tarian laws. He may remark with patri- 
otic gravity that the collector could in- 
form himself. If Heaven had left him 
without an ear or a mind in the hear- 
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it, and recognize artists when they play. 
Doubtless the collector could have done 
this. But if he was to decide by the opin- 
ion of others, he had the best opinion 
already, in common with the whole world. 
He might, indeed, appeal to a tribunal of 
a dozen connoisseurs. But he had already 
the consenting opinion of thousands and 
thousands of them. The judgment of 
general and special knowledge, expe- 
rience, and taste had been already loudly 
pronounced. And it was because it had 
been so pronounced, because there was no 
doubt or question that the Strauss orches- 
tra was a society of artists, that it had 
been engaged to come to the United States 
that we might enjoy a pleasure of art 
which had been hitherto confined to Eu- 
rope. 

The Collector of the Port of New York 
must wish with all his heart that every 
question upon which he must sit in judg- 
ment had been as fully and satisfactorily 
decided for him as tiie question raised by 
this comical challenge. But if a sinister 
fate should deprive us of the pleasure of 
hearing this music, the disappointment 
would be both exasperated and relieved 
by the absurdity of the reason. The 
laugh would be irresistible, but unluckily 
it would be a laugh at ourselves. We 
might all be in danger of punishment for 
contempt of Congress or of the official 
interpreters of the law. But Orpheus 
moved stocks and stones. Let but Strauss 
try if he have the same power! 

Those who recall the older Strauss, the 
Strauss of Krolls Hall in the Thiergarten 
at Berlin, that marvellous conducting bow, 
the exquisite discipline of that accordant 
band, the resistless sweep of the measured 
music, the romantic story of the Sophien- 
wiltzer, which those who had not heard 
still unconsciously felt, will know, if the 
younger Strauss is forbidden to come, 
what a public pleasure has been lost. 


As newspapers become larger proper- 
ties and more powerful forces in modern 
society, what is called ‘‘ journalistic eth- 
ics’ becomes in the newspapers them- 
selves a subject of frequent remark. The 
great papers are constantly more cosmo- 
politan. But there are lapses still, rever- 
sions into the day of smaller things. 
Even the seraphic doctors of the loftiest 
ethics do sometimes nod, and themselves 
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ing of music, he could invoke the aid of 
those who know music when they hear 


illustrate the petty offences which 
chide. 

There is a very pleasant glimpse of the 
provincial character even of the Li 
papers at the turn of the eighteenth jy;, 
the nineteenth century in Charles Lam} 
essay on newspapers thirty-five years 
They kept wags, he says, writers who pr, 
pared daily jokes at very moderate rat, 
Sometimes, when wit ran low, the aud 
cious writer ventured to give the air oj 
a jest to what sadly lacked the substance 
‘* Bob Allen, our quondam school-felloy 
sinned especially in this way. By 4g 
sprightly tone he aroused the anticipation 
of humor, the failure of which in the s 
quel left the reader in a bewildered stat, 
like that of a man who bites a seeming 
apple with the result of a mouthful of 
wax. 

One of Bob’s effusions was this: ‘‘ Walk 
ing yesterday morning casually down 
Snow Hill, who should we meet but Mr. 
Deputy Humphreys.” Nothing could be 
fresher or more promising than this liv: 
ly opening. Expectation is a-tiptoe, and 
the forthcoming humorous stroke is al 
ready welcomed with a smile. But the 
ending is that of the highway which 
dwindled to a squirrel path and ran upa 
tree, or of the river which was sudden] 
lost in the ground. ‘‘ We rejoice to add 
that the worthy Deputy appeared to enjoy 
a good state of health. We do not re 
member ever to have seen him look bet 
ter.” Undeniably the climax is disap 
pointing. There is a confused sense of 
miscarriage. The baffled mind is gradu 
ally prepared for Lamb’s remark that Bob's 
services were soon after dispensed with 
‘his paragraphs of late seeming deficient 
in point.” 

This was a newspaper in the capital of 
Britain such as we should expect to se« 
in Rip Van Winkle’s village. Yet out of 
such papers have grown the great jour 
nals which bring Congress, courts, and 
legislatures to right gross public wrongs, 
which explore the hidden places of th 
earth, and have “‘ ethics” of their own to 
discuss. Ours is undoubtedly the golden 
age of the newspaper. It was never more 
powerful, and Mr. Warner, himself a 
chief expert, recently asks whether it is 
the paper or the public which is the more 
responsible for its character. 

There is one aspect of journalistic ethics 
upon which a question may be ventured 
Is a newspaper bound by the same rules 
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eonduct which bind individual men 
women? If not, what is the reason, 

it what point does the allowable di- 
ergence begin? May a newspaper, for 
nstance, properly and deliberately lie ? 
If not, may it insinuate a lie, or properly 
insult and ridicule those from whom it 
differs in a manner which is not tolerated 
mong gentlemen, and would cause the 
editor, should he do the same thing pri- 
v, to be generally cut by gentlemen 


ind expelled from a club or sent to Cov- 
entry Perhaps the scope of the ques- 

may be summed up by asking wheth- 
er a Man may properly do as an editor 
what it is not permissible for him to do as 
a private gentleman ? 

‘A newspaper, like a railroadora church, 
is merely a person or a company of per- 
The editorial ‘ not 
press an abstract being, but the man who 
writes the words. ‘‘ We” isalways Brown, 


we” does ex- 


sons. 


Jones, or Robinson. Does the fact, then, 
that the words are subsequently print- 
ed and widely diffused and read affect 
Brown’s or Jones's or Robinson’s respon- 
sibility in writing them? The responsi- 
includes the whole conduct of the 
If the editor as a private gentle- 
could not honorably hire agents to 
do any kind of dirty work—to steal docu- 
ments, for instance, which he knows can- 
not be obtained except by theft or betrayal 
of trust; to obtain information by means 
which would cause the offender, if detect- 
ed, to be kicked or thrashed; to mention 
the names of wholly private persons, and 
comment upon their appearance and be- 
havior in public places; to pry into the pri- 
vate affairs of families in order to furnish 
entertainment for the public, when similar 
inquiries into private households for the 
purpose of posting upon the bulletins of 
clubs any information that might be ob- 
tained would be justly resented and pun- 
ished—if a private gentleman could not 
himself cause such things to be done, may 
he as an editor properly hire them to be 
done ? 
When Bob Allen says in the paper that 
he casually met Mr. Deputy Humphreys 
who was a public character—and never 
saw him looking better, it is merely point- 
3ut if Mr. Bob Allen had said of a 
private lady in her box at the opera, 
whose name he mentioned, with a descrip- 
tion of her clothes, that she was fatter and 
redder than ever, it would have been a 
dastardly act, although it might have 
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raised a laugh and increased the sale of 
the paper the next day, to see who was to 
be hit next. If aman would not private- 
ly pander to gross and degrading tastes 
and instincts in the community, would 
the higher journalistic ethics permit him 
to do it as an editor, under the pretence 
of news? Now a murder may be news. 
But is a disgusting and revolting descrip 
tion of details, designed not to aid jus- 
tice, but to gratify a depraved taste for hor 
rors, the proper or honorably permissible 
office of a newspaper, that is to say, of 
Mr. Brown, Jones, or Robinson, the edi 
tor? Honest men despise a man who by 
insinuation and innuendo and implica 
tion conveys an injurious personal im- 
pression of another man which he knows 
to be false. Do journalistic ethics ab- 
solve him if he does this as an editor ? 

It is plain that the question whether 
the newspaper lies beyond the diocese of 
conscience and the pale of gentlemanly 
conduct is interesting and important. 
The Easy Chair, a reader of newspapers 
and an observer of the daily life of the 
world upon which they comment, is dis- 
posed to believe that whatever may be 
true of the purse of a great paper, its pow- 
er declines just in the degree that,it con- 
temns the acknowledged rules of generous 
feeling and manly conduct in human in- 
tercourse. The power of a newspaper as 
a beneficent force in civilization does not 
depend upon the extent of its circulation 
nor the receipts of its advertising col- 
umns, but upon the public confidence in 
its integrity and respect for its honor, be- 
cause its ability demonstrates itself. 


THE National Academy of Design gave 
a dinner this year on the eve of the open- 


ing of the annual exhibition. It has not 
been the custom of that modest society, 
but it is a good custom, and it has a good 
precedent. In London one of the plea- 
santest dinners of the year is the ban 
quet—for the title aggrandizes with the 
importance of the occasion—the banquet 
of the Royal Academy at the annual open- 
ing of the gallery. Sometimes a royal 
personage is present, and great is the con- 
solation which his presence affords to the 
genuine Briton. 

This is an undeniable and suggestive 
truth. But the satisfaction in the pre- 
sence of such a personage is not neces- 
sarily all due to snobbery. The presence 
of the President of the United States at 
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its recent dinner would have been wel- 
comed by the Academy of Design. But 
President Huntington and the N.A.’s and 
the A.’s, and whatsoever other significant 
letters of graded honor there may be, are 
not snobs, and their welcome would have 
been as manly as their pleasure would 
have been sincere. The pleasure also 
would not have been personal. It would 
not have depended upon the social spirit 
or gifts of the Chief Magistrate, because 
on this occasion his presence would have 
been symbolical. It would have given 
to a festival of art the dignity of national 
countenance, sympathy, and approval. 

So at the Royal Academy dinner the 
prince or the duke of the royal line may 
be very silent, and contribute nothing 
whatever to the occasion but his presence. 
But that is enough. England in him ap- 
proves. The state incarnate smiles. The 
crown, the symbol of the country, pays 
homage to art as one of the refining and 
ennobling ferces of the nation. This, 
with some infusion of the satisfaction 
which Thackeray says every free-born 
Briton feels in keeping company with 
a duke, explains sufficiently the Royal 
Academy’s satisfaction with its guest. 

3ut a prince, like Shylock’s Jew, hath 
qualities and senses like the rest of us, 
and how does a man like to be always a 
symbol, and honored constantly not for 
himself, but as a sign or-a representative 
of something abstract and impalpable ? 
A prince is imprisoned in his state. His 
grandeur exiles him from happiness famil- 
iar to the poorest man. He is wrapped 
in suspicion and doubt lest, reversing the 
ways of Providence, behind the smiling 
face of adulation there should be a frown 
perhaps even of contempt. Iam so rich, 
says the daughter of Midas, sadly, that I 
know not who loves me. The prince of 
fine nature and sympathetic intelligence 
must feel with a pang that too truly he 
is but a ceremony. 

Pitying the prince, however, we are 
straying far from the Academy dinner. 
Part of the charm of all such feasts is the 
reminiscence that they awaken, illustra- 
ting the continuous life of the institu- 
tion. The present is enriched with rec- 
ollections of the past. Through the pic- 
tures that hang upon the walls of the 
galleries shine the remembered pictures 
of another day, until to an older eye the 
whole exhibition becomes a palimpsest— 
one beauty and time and touch overlap- 

















ping another. So on the catalogue some 
lingering name here and there suggests 
its old associates—artists whose names 
are gone from the catalogue, but 
never fade from affectionate memory 

Perhaps in the galleries this year 
may see some figure attentively scanning 
the pictures who does not wear 
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“The old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches and all that,” 


but who can remember those who did 
He may even recall the Academy exhi 
bitions in old Clinton Hall, which stood 
at the head of Beekman Street, next to 
the Clinton Hotel, at the corner of Park 
Row. What a cozy little town the « 
must then have been! There were fine 
residences in the street, and down tow 
ard Pearl Street there was St. George's 
Church, where Dr. Milnor preached to 
what is still called, with unconscious 
irony, a fashionable congregation; not 
that it is not fashionable, but that the 
word is ludicrous in what the good rec 
tor would have called ‘*‘ that connection.” 
In St. George’s, Columbia College some 
times held its Commencements, issuing 
from its sylvan seclusion between Park 
Place and College Place, and proceeding 
across the park to the church. Men who 
have not yet reached the psalmist’s limit 
of years recall it. Yet to the general pub 
lic it is a legendary epoch when art and 
letters frequented Beekman Street. The 
poet has made Pan in Wall Street con 
ceivable, but the Muses in Beekman 
Street—! 

Those were the days in the Academy 
of Cole and Durand, of Morse and Chap 
man, of Henry Inman and Ingham. E! 
liott was beginning. Kensett had not 
begun. A little later they were all ex 
hibiting in the building of the Society 
Library at the corner of Broadway and 
Leonard Street. Later still the Acade 
my opened the doors of its exhibition 
on Broadway opposite Bond Street. It 
pitched its tent in many places, as Mr 
Bryant said at the laying of the corne: 
stone of its present building, but it had no 7 
permanent home of its own until twent) 
seven years ago, when, before the civil 
war was over, its present pretty building 
was begun. 

Is the brilliant banquet in that Vene 
tian house, just as the sixty-fifth exhib 
tion opens, the pulpit from which to dis 
course of the growth of art in this coun 
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since, nearly seventy years ago, Mr. 
Morse invited his fellow-artists in New 
York to eat strawberries and cream at his 
is, and there founded the Academy? 

he end of a chat of the Easy Chair 
place to begin a disquisition upon the 
inence of academies upon art and lit 
erature ¢ 

Yet even in that extremity it is not un- 
seemly to recur to the fact that an organ- 

on like the Academy gives visible 
ly to the interest of art, and an oppor- 
ty for its collective recognition. Only 
sionally would a visitor reach the 
studio of the individual artist, but the 
gallery and exhibition of the associated 
urtists are attractions for all the world. 
Upon the walls of the Academy the con- 
noisseur makes acquaintance with every 
legree of genius and talent. It is the 
Rialto of art, the natural modern result 
f esthetic activity and interest and life. 

There, best, the observer may detect 
the rise or fall in painting of the creative 
power. There, if a great national school 
of art is to arise, its beginnings will be 
traced, as that of the great epoch of Ital- 

in painting was disclosed in the pictures 
ipon the walls of palaces and convents 
and churches. In painting, as in all the 
arts of expression, the mute Milton is a 
pathetic figure of the imagination, not of 
life. The living Milton, wherever he 
may be, seeks first to sing, but the instinct 
of song is not satisfied if the singing be 
unheard. Mr. Emerson was asked why 
his interest had declined in a youth who 
had seemed to him full of promise. He 
answered, simply, ‘‘I doubted his genius 
when I found that he did not crave an 
audience.” 

So long live the Academy, and if only 
in’the midst of our roaring Babylon to 
recall to the public mind the serene dig- 
nity and power of art and the loftier and 
permanent aims of human life, let us 
hope that the dinner of the Academy may 
become as regular and constant as its ex- 
hibition. 


A son of the Puritans says that he has 
seen in a public square in English Man- 
chester a monument to Oliver Cromwell. 
And why, he asks, if we are resolved to 
commemorate with extraordinary dem- 
onstrations, of which a monument and 
Statue will be the least, the Genoese Co- 
lumbus, who, thinking that he had found 
a western way to India, reached an out- 
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lying American island—why shall we not 
also build the statue of the great Puritan 
protector, the chief historic embodiment 
in England of the conscience, the energy, 
and the courage which have been thus 
far the dominant influence in American 
civilization ? 

It is not enough to say that there are 
many great Americans yet waiting for 
their statues, because in Central Park 
there are statues of famous foreigners. 
But this may be said, that the foreigners 
whom we commemorate are not soldiers 
or statesmen, but artists and poets, men 
of creative genius in imperishable forms. 
If the inquirer suggests that America in 
its loftiest character and tendency is the 
work of Puritan statesmanship, the ques- 
tion opens wide. However it may be 
answered, it was not even so great a man 
as Oliver Cromwell who may be called 
our political progenitor. It was the spirit 
that made Cromwell. It was the Puri- 
tan spirit, and of the Puritan in his prim- 
itive and simple form—the Pilgrim 
there is already a statue in the Park. 

But if the selection of an individual 
and symbolical Puritan were to be sub 
mitted to discussion, as becomes the land 
of the town meeting, and decided by 
vote, the statue would hardly be decreed 
to Cromwell, but to a man more compre 
hensive, of larger mould, of more univer 
sal genius, whose work visibly survives, 
and who to the imagination, at least of 
the newer England, is the consummate 
flower of Puritanism—John Milton. He 
had the graces and the charm of poesy. 
Like all the great poets, he is, in the sweep 
of his genius and the delight he confers, 
of no country and of no time. He is, 
moreover, the permanent refutation of 
the notion that Puritanism was merely 
a spirit of austerity and ignorant fanati- 
cism, of which Zeal-in-the-land Busy and 
Tribulation Wholesome and Praise God 
Barebones were the fitting types and 
names, 

A statue of Milton would prefigure the 
mellowed Puritanism of the later day, 
when it is distinguished as much by his 
generous cultivation and noble scholar- 
ship and high sense of public duty as by 
the severe dogma of religious faith. But 
before we come to his statue there -.are 
several others to be considered, and also 
it is necessary to consider the collection 
of money, upon which subject the com- 
mittees on the Grant Monument and the 
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Memorial Arch may be wisely consulted. 
Meanwhile it is curious to reflect that 
New York barely escaped a statue of 
Tweed, for which many well-known citi- 
zens subscribed, and that statues are pro- 
jected to men not of such renown as be- 
seems a statue, but for which friendly 
regard readily supplies the money. 

Our neighbor Boston is said to lament 
certain statues which either indiscrimi- 
nate feeling, a want of the fine sense of 
propriety, or zsthetic obtuseness and ig- 
norance have erected in that city. Yet 
the sentiment which honors local services 
and distinction is one from which more 
important results than statues spring. A 
community mindful of its own is a com- 
munity which respects its rights and is 
ready to defend them. A statue of Sam 
Adams, the genius of the town meeting, 
would be asked for by every pilgrim to 
the three-hilled city who knew its history. 
YetSam Adams wasessentially a New Eng 
land figure, although he spoke the word 
which expressed a continental feeling. 

None the less if every gravestone de- 


Citar’ s 


I 
1° spite of the vigilance of our dra- 


matic criticism, which has shown such 
unwearied perseverance in undervaluing 
whatever was native or novel in the efforts 
of our playwrights, we really seem to be 
pretty well on our way toward the prom- 
ise of an American comedy. We do not 
like to put the case more strongly than 
this, because even yet we have moments 
when we can scarcely credit the fact, the 
disparity between the opposing forces is 
so great. 

On the one side, we have long had a 
large body of gentlemen trained to a pro- 
found misconception of their office, and 
deeply grounded in a traditional igno- 
rance of the essence and nature of the 
drama, writing every night about the the- 
atres, and more and more believing in 
themselves and their ideal of what a play 
ought to be, without reference to what life 
was. The criticisms which they have 
thus produced between church - yard- 
yawning and cock-crowing, with the ad- 
vantages of a foreman behind and a night 
editor before, hurrying them up for their 


plores the singular virtue of him whom 
it commemorates, the familiar question 
may be fitly transformed into a compre 
hensive epitaph, and inscribed upon the 
gate of the cemetery, ‘‘ Here the good lie 
buried.” If everybody deserves a statue. 
let a statue of one nobly proportione 
man serve to honor all. If everybody 

not to be so commemorated, let us weic 
well the character and life we commen 
forever to the homage of mankind. 

The epoch of which Cromwell was a 
master figure is perhaps better celebrated 
in such a figure as Ward's “‘ Pilgrim” than 
in that of any individual Puritan. There 
were passages in Cromwell’s life, defects 
of character, doubtful deeds, which we 
would forget in the greatness of his ser 
vice. But in Ward’s statue we see only 
the noble spirit, the sovereign conscience 
the lofty self-sacrifice of an epoch in 
which our republic was born. Shall not 
these suffice, and the statue of Crom wel] 
wait until the statues of the spotless Jay 
and of the charming Irving stand in the 
city in which they were born ? 


Study. 


copy, have been such as must surprise the 
sympathetic witness by their uniform con 
fidence and severity; but they have not 
in great measure carried, even to the most 
generous compassion, the evidences of fit 
ness for the censorship assumed. These 
gentlemen have sometimes been able to 
tell us what good acting is, for they have 
seen a great deal of acting; but here their 
usefulness has too often ended; not cer 
tainly by their fault, for no man can be 
justly blamed for not telling more than 
he knows. Many of them know what a 
French play is, for they have seen enough 
adaptations of French plays to have 
learned to admire their extremely neat 
carpentry, and their carefully adjusted 
and brilliantly varnished sections, which 
can be carried to any climate, and put to 
gether and taken apart as often as you 
like, without making them less represent 
ative of anything that ever was in the 
world. They have been struck with the 


ingenious regularity of the design in these 


contrivances; they have seen how smooth 
ly they worked, and they have formed such 
dramatic theories as they have from dra 
mas in which situation links into situa 
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tion, and effect into effect, upon lines of 
such admirable rigidity that it is all as 
nerring aS making up a train of cars 
the Miller Coupler and Buffer. But 
it would be wrong to say that many of 
these gentlemen apparently know any- 
thing of the contemporary Italian drama, 
Spanish drama, Russian drama, German 
drama, Norwegian drama; and it would 
still more unjust to accuse them, upon 
proofs their work has given, of know- 
¢ anything of the true functions of any 
lrama, or caring at all for the life which 
drama should represent. 
On the other hand, opposed to this pow- 
erful body of critical gentlemen, whose 
discipline is so perfect that they often 
seem to think as one man. and sometimes 
even as no man at all, we have had a 
straggling force of playwrights and man- 
agers, disheartened by a sense of their 
own want of conformity to the critical 
ideal, and by a guilty consciousness of 
preferring the realities they have seen 
ind known in America to the artificiali- 
ties which exist in the Miller Coupler and 
Buffer pattern of French drama. These 
poor fellows have not only been weakened 
by a knowledge of their inferiority in 
numbers and discipline to the critics (who 
count about a hundred to every manager, 
and a thousand to every playwright), but 
they have had a fear that there was some- 
thing low and vulgar in their wish to see 
American life in the theatre as they have 
seen it in the street, and the counting- 
house, and the drawing-room, as they 
have even seen it in the novel. They 
have been so much unnerved by this mis- 
giving that they have not yet ventured to 
be quite true to life, but have only ven- 
tured, so far, to offer us a compromise 
with unreality, which we can praise at 
most for the truth which could not well 
be kept out of it. 


Li 


Il. 


We say kept out of it; but this may bean 
appearance only, and it may be that there 
is all the truth present that there could be 
got in. The new American play is still 
too much of the old Miller Coupler and 
Buffer pattern. We think we discern in 
it the evidences of a tripartite distrust, 
which we hope and believe it will outlive; 
but as yet we should say that the play- 
wright fears the manager, the manager 
fears the public, and the public fears it- 
self,and ventures to like what it enjoys 


only with the youthful diffidence which 
our public has concerning everything but 
its material greatness. Then this nascent 
drama of ours, is retarded in its develop- 
ment by a fact necessarily present in all 
evolution. The men whose skill and 
training would enable them to give it an 
early maturity are themselves in a pro 
cess of evolution, which they will prob 
ably never complete, because they have 
not fully the courage of their convic 
tions. Their work will remain after them, 
for younger men to finish—a fact always 
interesting in any history of the esthetic 
arts, but a little pathetic to witness in the 
course of its realization. The very men 
whe are now doing our best work will 
hardly live to do the still better work they 
are making possible. But the future is 
not our affair, and we are not going mere 
ly to find fault with the present. On the 
contrary, we fancy that we shall be blamed 
for praising it too much, and that those 
who hope nothing may have some reason 
to reproach us for hoping anything. But 
such is the uncritical nature of the Study 
that when anything has given it a plea 
sure it cannot help being grateful. If it 
is too grateful, the balance can always 
be trimmed with the reluctances of those 
who think it a weakness to own they 
have been pleased, and a sign of superi- 
ority to withhold their thanks. The gen 
tlemen who mostly write the dramatic 
criticisms, in fact, prove their right to 
condemn a new play in nothing so much 
as in allowing its defects to hide its mer- 
its, and in magnifying these as the tro 
phies of their own victory over the play- 
wright. A grudging and sneering con- 
cession of something funny here and 
pretty there, of something that touched, 
something that thrilled, in what was after 
all not a play, because a true play always 
has a Miller Coupler and Buffer at each 
end of every act, goes a great way with 
our simple - hearted public, which likes 
hash because it prefers to know what it is 
eating. With shame we confess we do 
not know how to practise this fine reti- 
cence in praise, this elegant profusion in 
censure, but we always try our best to 
hint our little reserves concerning mat- 
ters before us; and if we have been too 
lavish in our recognition of the high per- 
fection of our dramatic criticism, we will 
try to be blind to some of the more obvi- 
ous inadequacies of our dramatic litera- 
ture. 
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III. intersperses his complaints with bits of 


We could note enough of these in Mr. 
James A.Herne’s dramaof Drifting Apart. 
It did not seem to us well to represent the 
events in two acts of a serious play as oc- 
curring in a dream; but there was much 
in the simplicity and naturalness of the 
action which consoled us for this mechan- 
ical contrivance. Other things were not 
simple and not natural: the death of the 
starving child, affecting as it was at the 
time, was a forced note, with that falsetto 
rine which the death of children on the 
stage always has, though the little creature 
who played the scene played it so won- 
derfully; but the passages between the 
desperate mother and the wretched fa- 
ther, whose drunken dream prefigures the 
potential future shown in these acts, are 
of a most truthful pathos, and are inter- 
preted with that perfect apprehension of 
the dramatist’s meaning which is by no 
means the sole advantage that comes from 
acting one’s own play. Mr. and Mrs. 
Herne, who take respectively the parts of 
husband and wife in a drama which they 
must have largely constructed together, 
are both artists of rare quality. Mrs. 
Herne has the flashes of power that 
transcend any effect of her husband’s ex- 
quisite art; but this art is so patient, so 
beautiful, so unerring, that upon the 
whole we must praise him most. It never 
falters, never wanders; it is always ten- 
derly sympathetic. In those dream pas- 
sages it has a sort of dumb passion that 
powerfully moves, and in the lighter 
moments of the opening and closing 
acts it delights with a humorous playful- 
ness which never forgets itself to farce. 
It perfectly fits the plain and simple story 
of the Gloucester fisherman, whose tempt- 
er overcomes him on Christmas Eve, and 
who returns home drunk to his wife and 
mother, and falls into a heavy sleep, and 
forecasts all the calamity of the two ensu- 
ing acts in his nightmare; but one readily 
believes that it would be equal to the 
highest demand upon it, speaking even 
after the manner of dramatic critics. We 
ourselves think that no more delicate ef- 
fect could be achieved than that it makes 
in the homeliest scenes of the play; and if 
we speak of that passage in which the 
man talks out to the two women in the 
kitchen from the little room adjoining, 
where he is putting on his best clothes for 
Christmas, and whimsically scolds them 
for not being able to find his things, and 


gossip and philosophy and drolling, jt 
is without the least hope of persuadin 
artificial people of the value of such 
episode, but with full confidence that no 
genuine person can witness it without 
feeling its charm. 
is 

The play has its weak points, as wi 
have hinted. The author has by no means 
broken with tradition; he is apt to get th 
stage to help him out at times when n 
ture seems reluctant in serving his pur 
pose; but upon the whole he has pro 
duced a play fresh in motive, pure in tone, 
high in purpose, and very simple and 
honest in method. He is one of whom 
much better things may be reasonably 
expected, and we do not think he will dis 
appoint even a great expectation. Born 
and bred to the theatre, he brings an in 
timate knowledge of its possibilities to his 
twofold interpretation of life as a drama 
tist and as an actor. He has that double 
equipment in art which,from Shakespear 
down, has given the finest results. 

Another play of the general make and 
manner of the County Fair and the Old 
Homestead was Old Jed Prouty, which 
we can praise with the usual reserves 
Like these, and like Drifting Apart, it is 
of the New England school. Thescene is 
frankly laid in Bucksport, Maine, and 
the excellent local color in the piece might 
well have been the effect of a summer's 
sojourn in the place, whose racy charm a 
keen-eyed, humorous actor would be sure 
to feel. It is such an actor who writes 
and plays the leading part in the piece, 
and who seems, when he wished to go be- 
yond character-sketching in his drama, 
to have called in the services of a profes 
sional playwright with a very unnatural 
father and a highly foreclosable mortgage 
in stock. Consequently the literary struc 
ture of the drama is upon the old familiar 
lines, while the characters are fresh and 
genuine. The opening scenes in the 
Bucksport hotel are delightfully done, 
with such figures of landlord, hostler, ta 
ble-girl, house-keeper, drummer, farmer, 
teamster, and loafer as we all know. 
These people are admirably realized in 
dress, and parlance, and manner; and 
some of the finer traits in them are subtly 
felt. Up to the end of the first act, the 
thing is not a caricature. After that the 
less said the better. Itis as if at this point 
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EDITOR'S 


observation of the author gave out, 
.d his invention began; and all the rest 
= very sorrowful mirth, with occasional 
ums of sense and truth in it all, which 

t least forbid us to despair of him. 

V. 

When you go from such a play as this 
to such a play as Shenandoah, you are in 
other air. Nothing there is accidental 
inconscious ; nothing is built better 
| the author knew, and nothing worse. 
What happens is what he meant to hap- 
nen: no room was left for chance by the 
skilful and workman-like development of 
whole. We will say at once that the 
jiece gave us a very great pleasure. It 
is charm, from the first moment to the 
ist, and it has passages of nobility and 
beauty. with effects that ravish the sense 
and kindle the fancy, by the legitimate 
realization of facts that cannot be put into 
dialogue or action. Those bugle calls of 
mseen cavalry, and the signalling by 
light with the shifting lanterns on the 
eve of battle, are descriptive phrases of 
the highest value, employed with admira- 
knowledge and art. It was a brave 


stroke, too, of the imagination to pour 


ialf a battle, with all its unblinked tra- 
gedy of blood and dust and wounds and 
death, across the stage; and from first to 
last the drama has a largeness in its vistas 
which suits the grandeur of the mighty 
war living still in our pride and grief, 
and present in all the words and thoughts 
of the people in Mr. Howard's scene. We 
could hardly overstate the success with 
which the ample design of the author has 
been fulfilled in his work. It is indeed a 
splendid passage of the war, and it sug- 
gests the whole course of the war, from 
the firing upon Sumter at Charleston to 
the review of the triumphant Union forces 
at Washington. The swiftly moving his- 
tory is expressed from the patriotic point 
of view in such terms and characters as 
do justice to the high motives and un- 
selfish heroism on both sides. There are 
several of perfectly novel effect in the 
large group of interesting personages, but 
among these none is so vivid and charm- 
ing as that gay, soldierly, very winning- 
ly girlish daughter of the Union General, 
who dances on the horse-block before the 
rebel mansion where she is visiting while 
the Northern troops file by; and none 
more delightful than the veteran Irish 
corporal who never appears but to bring 
VoL. LXXXI.—No. 481.—17 
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light and laughter into the scene. The 
hero is a very good fellow, and likable 
far beyond the wont of heroes; and there 
is a very fair to middling villain, who 
has not less than the usual motive for 
his villany. The General who is the fa- 
ther of that charming girl is natural and 
American from first to last too, and upon 
the whole the average of reality in mo- 
tive, incident, and personality is very high 
indeed. For our own selfish pleasure we 
could have wished to have no pursued 
and doubted wife in the piece. We be- 
lieve that the pursuit of wives by villains 
is sO very uncommon in our society as 
to be scarcely representative or typical; 
where there is any pursuit of the kind, 
the energy and initiative of our women 
would rather imply that it is the pursuit 
of villains by wives. But we are bound 
to own that the pursuit in Mr. Howard’s 
play is wholly unjustified by anything in 
the behavior of the wife. 


VI. 


We cannot say so much for the wife 
who is pursued in the highly amusing 
comedy of The Senator. She seems to 
us a lady of the very questionable sort 
who are saved in the theatre by the in 
genuity of friends, but who would hardly 
be thought worth saving out of it. In 
fact, we should like to ask the designers 
of these uncertain wives whether they 
really think a woman who is wiling and 
ready to run away from her husband 
with another man has not already lost 
her virtue, and has not committed that 
sin in her heart from which she is melo- 
dramatically saved. If they could once 
arrive at the truth on this point, perhaps 
they could be persuaded to forbear the 
further employment of a character in the 
American drama who does not charac- 
terize American society, and who is as 
loathsome at every moment and in ev- 
ery mood as she is anomalous. In Mr. 
Lloyd’s play, which is the last we shall 
have from the talent so early lost in 
death, this foolish person is very tiresome, 
and very, very untrue to conditions and 
to human nature. But perhaps we owe 
her rather to Mr. Lloyd’s collaborator, 
Mr. Rosenfeld. We are sure we owe 
the Senator himself, with his pure-blood 
Americanism in every phrase and act, to 
Mr. Lloyd; for he is full of the life that 
vivified a like character in Mr. Lloyd's 
former play, For Congress. There is a 
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patch on the clear humanity of his mo- 
tive, however, that came out of the rag- 
bag of worn-out dramatic invention; for 
neither of the collaborators got from any 
experience of life the notion that Senator 
Rivers would push through the Denman 
claim so as to make Mabel Denman, whom 
he loves, rich enough to become the wife 
of Count von Strahl. That is a kind of 
rubbish which we permit ourselves the 
pleasure of calling rot. Itis as thorough- 
ly false as the soul of a wife who has to 
be saved from shame by a coup de thédtre; 
and is worthy of the authors of The 
Charity Ball, who seem to have got near- 
iv their whole play out of the rag-bag. 
In The Senator, the susceptible young 
widow, Mrs. Hilary, is a pleasing inven- 
tion, colored to life,and probably actuated 
throughout; she is almost as good as the 
Senator himself, who is immensely Amer- 
ican. The Chinese Minister is a good 
bit of refined farce; the claimant Den- 
man is excellent; and the daughter of 
the Secretary of State (husband of the 
mechanically virtuous wife) is very well 
fancied indeed, but perhaps pushed a little 
far in the direction of hoydenish bur- 
lesque. 

We noticed in both of these agreeable 
plays, however, a good deal of suspended 
or retentive love-making, which did not 
seem altogether called for. People came 
to the very point of saying they loved 
other people, who were so visibly wishing 
to be loved that it seemed wholly un- 
necessary for the lovers to stop and turn 
away with a despairing sigh. Yet this 
was just what they did, especially the 
two laconic lovers, who stepped severally 
into each play out of the Robertsonian 
comedy. In both cases they are very 
coolly brave; they are soldiers afraid of 
nothing in the world but the young wo- 
men who are so obviously anxious to be 
made love to; and they are so alike in 
their experience that they have to make 
exactly the same answer to the same 
question. Each tells how he met a dead- 
ly enemy. ‘‘Oh, what did you do?” qua- 
ver the two young women. “TI killed 
him,” reply the two young men, in quite 
these words, at Proctor’s Theatre on 
Twenty-third Street, and at the Star The- 
atre on the corner of Broadway and Thir- 
teenth. It is a curious case of telepathy, 
which might not have occurred, if the 
young men had been drawn from life, 
and not from the Robertsonian comedy. 


VIL. 

We cannot praise the realism of these 
young men, and we do not think it adds 
greatly to the effect of reality in The Sena 
tor and The Charity Ball to give some of 
the characters the names of well-known 
families, tosay nothing of the questionable 
taste of doing it. As faras The Charity 
Ball is concerned, we doubt if anything 
could give it reality. It is very strong], 
localized, but it seems to us false in mo 
tive almost from first to last. There are 
moments when you say, ‘* Now it cannot 
help being a little natural!” but it most 
ly does. It has an appearance of being 
very jovial and very tender, very lofty 
and very lurid, very angelic and very 
diabolical; but it never is really so. The 
humor is coarse, the fun hoydenish and 
rowdyish, the sentiment is mawkish; se] 
dom in any octave is a true note struck 
Yet here is a piece dealing at close quarters 
with the actualities of New York life, b) 
authors who have apparently the best wil! 
in the world to be perfectly faithful to it 
What is the trouble? Apparently that 
they have never looked directly at human 
nature, which is the same here and every 
where, but always indirectly through me! 
odrama and romantic fiction. 

The piece, like all the other pieces we 
have been speaking of, was extremely 
well played, and we wish once more to 
bear our testimony to the very high grade 
of acting in our theatres. We have not 
only a wonderfully equipped dramatic 
criticism ready to exact a classic excel 
lence from the nascent American drama 
but a school of acting well fitted to inter 
pret its finest inspirations. We cannot 
indeed truly say that the average of act 
ing we saw at the American theatres was 
so high as that we found one night at the 
German theatre, where we went to hear 
a play that made all our American plays 
seem playthings. This was Die Ehre, a 
piece by the young dramatist Sudermann, 
who has dared to put more truth into it 
than has been put into any other modern 
play except, perhaps, La Morte Civile. It 
is simply the story of a young man whom 
a patronizing benevolence has educated 
above the station of his family, but who 
comes loyally back to his father and mo 
ther and sisters from the prosperity that 
has dawned upon him in India, to live 
with them and be one of them. He finds 
the elder sister married to a brutal work 
man, the younger mistress to the son of 
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patron. He appeals to her and the 
ts against the wicked life that none 
em have been ashamed of; and they 
promised to go back with him to In- 
hen the patron comes in and makes 
d the wrong his son has done with a 
lsome check. They are of the poor 
can be bought, he of the rich who 
smoney can pay anything. The son 
efeated, and fairly driven from his 
ie by his kindred, who fawn upon the 
on, and turn from cursing to fiat- 
the guilty girl who has brought 

m so much money with her dishonor. 


It is a horrible scene, but as you witness 
it you realize the horrible truth back of 
it, that poverty when it is dire must sel] 
itself, and that wealth when it is corrupt 
ed with the sense of its power can feel no 
harm in buying. The piece arraigns ex 
isting society, not in set terms, but tacitly, 
by inexorable truth to its facts. It is weak 
ened by a deus ex machina who appears 
from time to time, and at last carries the 
young man back to India with the patron’s 
daughter for his bride; but even this folly 
cannot obscure its awful lesson, or silence 
its appeal to the social conscience. 


Manthly Reeard of Current Euents, 


POLITICAL. 
y' 2 Record is closed on the 10th of April.— 
( [The Blair Education Bill was virtually de- 
in the United States Senate March 20th, 
, the question of a third reading. 
Anti-Trust Bill passed the Senate April 8th, 
vote of 52 to 1. 
e World’s Fair Bill passed the House March 
with the date of holding changed to 1893. 
tate officers were voted for in Rhode Island April 
lhe Gubernatorial candidates were Davis (Demo- 
Ladd (Republican), Larry (Prohibition), and 
(Union). No one receiving a majority, the 
tion went to the Legislature. 
he Legislature of Manitoba passed the School 
Bill March 20th, abolishing the right of the Roman 
Catholics to have separate schools, and making pat- 
ige of the national secular schools compulsory, 

Prince Bismarck resigned as Chancellor of the 
German Empire, President of the Prussian Minis- 
terial Council, and Prussian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs March 17th. Emperor William accepted his re- 
signation March 18th, and appointed General George 
Leo von Caprivi de Caprara de Montecucculi Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire and Minister-President 
of the Prussian cabinet. By imperial decree Prince 
Bismarck was made Duke of Lauenberg, a Colonel- 
General of Cavalry, and a Field-Marshal General. 
The Prussian Ministry was reconstructed, with Count 
Eulenberg Minister of the Interior; Dr. Miguel, 
Finance; Baron Heune, Agriculture; and General 
Von Goltz, Public Works. 

The resignation of Count Herbert Bismarck as 
Imperial Secretary for Foreign Affairs was accepted 
March 25th. Herr von Marschall Bieberstein was 
ppointed as his successor March 27th. 

The extradition treaty between the United States 
ind Great Britain was formally signed by the Queen 
ind Lord Salisbury, and publicly puvlished March 
25th, to go into effect ten days later. 

The French Ministry resigned March 14th. A 
new cabinet was announced March 16th, as follows : 
President of the Council and Minister of War, M. de 
Freycinet; Foreign Affairs, M. Ribot; Interior, M. 
Constans; Finance, M. Rouvier; Justice, M. Falli- 
éres; Commerce, M. Roche ; Public Instruction, M. 
Bourgeois ; Agriculture, M. Develle; Public Works, 
M. Guyot; Marine, M. Barbey; Colonies, M. Etienne. 

The government party in Portugal carried the 


general elections, March 30th, by strong majorities. 
The Portuguese cabinet was reconstructed April 
2d, with Senhor A. de Serpa Pimental as Prime 
Minister and Minister of War. 

Reports received March 15th from Afghanistan 
of a revolution against Abdurrahman Khan, the 
Ameer. The rebels were defeated by the loyal 
troops, and the prisoners beheaded. 

The new Hungarian cabinet was officially an- 
nounced March 16th, with Count Szapary as Pre- 
muer. 

DISASTERS, 

March 17th.—Twelve firemen killed in the burn- 
ing of a book-store at Indianapolis, Indiana, 

March 22d.—News received of the abandoning at 
sea of the British steamer Virent. Fifteen men 
lost. 

March 28th.—Tornado swept over Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana, demolishing several small vil- 
lages, and causing great damage and loss of life in 
Louisville, Kentucky. About 120 lives estimated 
lost. 

April 5th.—News received of severe hurricanes 
during March on the Pacific. A vessel wrecked at 
Mallicollo and thirty-five persons drowned. Thirty 
others reached the shore, and were killed by the 
natives. 

OBITUARY. 

March 8th.—Lost overboard from steamer 7an- 
gariro, near Teneriffe, Major-General Sir Howard 
Craufurd Elphinstone, aged sixty years. 

March 2ist.—In Chicago, Major-General George 
Crook, U.S.A., commanding the Department of the 
Missouri, aged sixty-one years—In Brooklyn, New 
York, Charles H. Mallory, of the Mallory steam-ship 
line, aged seventy-one years. 

March 23d.—In Washington, D. C., General Rob 
ert Cumming Schenck, diplomat and soldier, aged 
eighty years. 

March 26th.—In Detroit, Michigan, James V 
Campbell, of the Michigan Supreme Court, aged 
sixty-seven years. 

March 30th.—In New York, David Dows, mer- 
chant, aged seventy-five years. 

March 31st.—In Washington, D. C., Vice-Admiral 
Stephen C. Rowan, U.S.A., aged eighty-four years. 

April 8th.—In Montecarlo, Italy, Junius 8. Mor- 
gan, banker, in his seventy-seventh year. 
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HE vitality of a fallacy is in- 
calculable. Although the 
& ep Drawer has_ been going 
1G many years, there are still 
3 remaining people who be- 
f lieve that ‘ things which are 
¢ equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other.” This 
mathematical axiom, which is well enough in 
its place, has been extended into the field of 
morals and social life, confused the perception 
of human relations, and raised “ hob,” as the 
saying is, in political economy. We theorize 
and legislate as if people Were things. Most 
of the schemes of social reorganization are 
based on this fallacy. It always breaks down 
in experience. A has two friends, B and C 
to state it mathematically. A is equal to B, 
and A is equal to C. A has for B and also 
for C the most cordial admiration and affec- 
tion,and B and C have reciprocally the same 
feeling for A. Such is the harmony that A 
sannot tell which he is more fond of, B or C. 
And Band C are sure that A is the best friend 
of each. This harmony, however, is not tri- 
angular. A makes the mistake of supposing 
that it is—having a notion that things which 
are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other—and he brings Band C together. The 
result is disastrous. B and C cannot get on 
with each other. Regard for A restrains their 
animosity, and they hypocritically pretend to 
like each other, but both wonder what A 
finds so congenial in the other. The truth is 
that this personal equation, as we call if, in 
2ach cannot be made the subject of mathe- 
matical calculation. Human relations will 
not bend to it. And yet we keep blundering 
along as if they would. We are always sure, 
in our letter of introduction, that this friend 
will be congenial to the other, because we are 
fond of both. Sometimes this happens, but 
half the time we should be more successful in 
bringing people into accord if we gave a let- 
ter of introduction to a person we do not 
know, to be delivered to one we have never 
seen. On the face of it this is as absurd as it 
is for a politician to endorse the application 
of a person he does not know for an office the 
duties of which he is unacquainted with; but 
it is scarcely less absurd than the expectation 
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that men and women can be treated like 
mathematical units and equivalents. Upo: 
the theory that they can rest the present gro- 
tesque schemes of Nationalism. 

In saying all this the Drawer is well awar 
that it subjects itself to the charge of bei 
commonplace, but it is precisely the commo: 
place that this essay seeks to defend. Great 
is the power of the commonplace. “ My 
friends,” says the preacher, in an impressive 
manner, “ Alexander died; Napoleon died 
you will all die!” This profound remark, so 
true, so thoughtful, creates a deep sensatio1 
It is deepened by the statement that “ man is 
amoral being.” The profundity of such start- 
ling assertions cows the spirit; they app: 
to the universal consciousness, and we bow t 
the genius that delivers them. “ How tru 
we exclaim, and go away with an enlarged 
sense of our own capacity for the comprehe: 
sion of deep thought. Our conceit is flattered 
Do we not like the books that raise us to the 
great level of the commonplace, whereon we 
move with a sense of power? Did not M 
Tupper, that sweet, melodious shepherd of tli 
undisputed, lead about vast flocks of sheep 
over the satisfying plain of mediocrity? Was 
there ever a greater exhibition of power, while 
it lasted? How long did “ The Country Par 
son” feed an eager world with rhetorical 
statements of that which it already knew? 
The thinner this sort of thing is spread out, 
the more surface it covers, of course. age 
is so captivating and popular as a book of 
essays which gathers together and arranges 
a lot of facts out of histories and cyclopeedias, 
set forth in the form of conversations that any 
one could have taken part in? Is not this 
book pleasing because it is commonplace? 
And is this because we do not like to be in- 
sulted with originality, or because in our ex- 
perience it is only the commonly accepted 
which is true? The statesman or the poet 
who launches out unmindful of these condi- 
tions will be likely to come to grief in his 
generation. Will not the wise novelist seek 








to encounter the least intellectual resistance ’ 

Should one take a cynical view of mankind 
because he perceives this great power of the 
He should rec- 
He may even 


commonplace? Not at all. 
ognize and respect this power. 
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t it is this power that makes the world 
is smoothly and contentedly as it does, 
whole. ° Woe to us, is the thought of 
( le. when a thinker is let loose in this 
He becomes a cause of uneasiness, 
1 source of rage very often. But his 
r is limited. He filters through a few 
until gradually his ideas become com- 
place enough to be powerful. We draw 
supply of water from reservoirs, not from 
nts. Probably the man who first said 
the line of rectitude corresponds with 
line of enjoyment was disliked as well as 
ieved. But how impressive now is the 
that virtue and happiness are twins! 

haps it is true that the commonplace 
is no defence, since everybody takes it in 
iturally as milk, and thrives on it. Be- 
{1 and read and followed is the writer or 
preacher of commonplace. But is not 
sunshine common, and the bloom of May ? 
W struggle with these things in literature 
| in life? Why not settle down upon the 
la that to be platitudinous is to be 

ippy CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


THE GRAMMAR SPEAKS. 
Some learn to decline as my pages they turn, 
While others decline from my pages to learn 
HENRY KARLSTEN 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 








LINES TO INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS 
I crown thee with the laurel, O thou Phonograph, 


Thrice great of all enrolled on great invention’s 





ages. 
The voice of him who stirs the heart, awakes a 
laugh, 
With thy blest aid may now resound through 
all the ages. 


Now, Wizard, turn thy thoughts, I beg, to this 
great want, 
Ere thou dost seek thy niche in Fame’s grand 
mausoleum : 
Invent some sort of glass for them that self do 
vaunt, 
By which, O Sage, themselves they'll see as 
others see ’em. 


This done, mayhap thou’lt rest upon the plane 
with him 
Whose fame within their hearts a grateful 
people’s keeping, 
Whose laurel none can snatch away, nor ever dim, 
Who first taught weary man the blesséd art of 


sleeping. Joun KEenprIcK Banos 


EXTRACT FROM A BRIDE'S LETTER OF THANKS 
“Your beautiful clock was received, and is 


now in the parlor on our mantel-piece, where 
we hope to see you often.” 
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Amateur Riper. ‘ I—I think his shoes are uncomfortable.” 
ConsoLtne STABLE-MAN. “Ho no, sir. Hit's honly ‘is way of showin’ ’em hoff. 
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A REVISED VERSION. 

AT a certain boarding-house known as “ Old 
Bohemia,” and frequented by the same sort 
of spirits which peopled Thackeray’s “ Back 
Kitchen,” a party of artists were one day din- 
ing together. Two of them, sitting side by 
side, ordered the same dishes in each course, 
until some one volunteered the original re- 
mark, “ Two hearts that beat as one.” 

“ Or rather,” put in another, “ two beats that 
art has won.” 

AN ANECDOTE OF LINCOLN. 

TuHatT “old Abe,” as his neighbors familiarly 
called him, never failed to raise a hearty laugh 
when he cared to do so is a generally conceded 
fact; but I fail to recall, writes a correspond- 
ent of the Drawer, seeing in print any men- 
tion of a little incident which occurred in 
Springtield, when he “brought down the 
house” without speaking a word. 

In those days our Eastern mail reached us 
overland by stage, rid Terre Haute; but the 
bottoms of the roads had fallen out, as was 
their way of doing every spring, and our com- 
munications had been severed for about a week 
when the glad news flew rapidly through the 
town that the blockade had been raised; that 
a skeleton team, consisting of a queen’s-ware 
crate moanted on a pair of wheels and drawn 
by four horses, had just arrived with all the 
delayed letters. 

In a few minutes the post-office was so 
thronged with citizens that the postmaster’s 
temperament showed itself in great nervous- 
ness, he being rather new at the business, and, 
to secure the desired privacy, he lowered a 
eurtain provided for that purpose on the in- 
side of the six-foot partition which separated 
him from the public. Against this partition 
Mr, Lincoln was leaning, his thoughts intent 
upon the paper in his hand, when all but he 
were startled and completely mystified by 
hearing the official call out, in a high-pitched 
tone of voice: “Get down from there, you 
young pest, and stay down! Now mind me!” 
For that morning, on the arrival of the Alton 
mail, there had been a spirited little argu- 
ment between onr postmaster and an urchin 
whose curiosity prompted him to climb up on 
the boxes, which war of words Mr. Lincoln 
had listened to, not without amusement, and 
he now bethonght him that the fur cap he 
wore was much like the one worn by the boy, 
and he also rightly decided that in changing 
his position he had momentarily elevated that 
misleading signal into range of the postmas- 
ter’s alert vision. 

Not showing the least surprise at the out- 
ery, nor, indeed, giving evidence that he had 
even heard it, he continued to read his paper 
soberly, the puzzled crowd engaged the while 
in whispered conjectures as to the meaning of 
the outbreak. Thus several minutes passed, 
when out rang our official’s voice again, raised 
this time to an unmistakable fighting pitch: 
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“If you get up there again, I’ll come out and 
brand you, sure! I’ve given you fair warning! 
Don’t try it again!” 

The secret by this time was out, for some o; 
who had witnessed the affair of the morn 
chanced to notice that Mr. Lincoln had abrupt 
ly shortened himself several inches by the sim 
ple process of relaxing his muscles, which act, 
from the postmaster’s stand-point, must have 
perfectly represented a boy “ ducking” his 
head; and now that all eyes were centred 
upon the still deeply engrossed reader, and 
many of the whispered remarks inevita 
heard by him, his facial muscles were put to a 
severe test, which they, however, proved equal 
to, for not even the twitching of a nerve cou 
be detected, but he read on, as though deaf to 
all earthly sounds. 

The waiting silence was not lost upon our 
wary official; he knew there was mischiet 
brewing out there; that boy had backers, and 
was about to try it again, and he’d have it « 
with him once forall. But those in the lobby 
feared the fun was over, for Lincoln made no 
sign. The temptation finally, however, became 
irresistible ; shifting his weight from one foot 
to the other, his cap was seen to bob up sey 
eral inches, and as quickly subside. Open flew 
the door in the partition, and with an ang 
cry of “ Now I’ve got you!” out sprang our let 
ter man, with ruler high uplifted, to catch the 
young miscreant on the wing, as it were. 

The surprise which seized upon him might 
well be classed as of the paralyzing order, as 
his eyes alone seemed capable of motion ; they 
made several excursions in a desultory sort of 
way up and down the tall form confronting 
him ere they became fascinated with a some- 
thing on its apex, when the still upraised ruler 
fell noisily to the floor, and our but lately 
thoroughly perplexed friend, remarking only, 
“By George !” set an example which all prompt- 
ly followed, though his jolly contagious laugh 
sounded high above all others, with but short 
intervals of respite, until the large mail had 
been distributed; but Mr. Lincoln had been 
given the chair of honor in his sanctum, not 
unlikely as a measure of precaution agaist 
further interruptions. 


ae 


AN UNEXPECTED REPLY. 

J. F. BERRY, secretary of the Detroit Confer- 
ence, told the following story on himself at the 
Conference held recently at Greenville, Michi- 
gan: “ When I was first introduced to a Sun- 
day-school, the superintendent asked the chil- 
dren to guess what kind of Berry I was. A 
little boy in front jumped up and squeaked 
out, ‘Strawberry.’ He* asked them to guess 
again. A little girl said, ‘ Huckleberry.’ 
Whereupon an old dried-up woman with a 
poke-bonnet on and an umbrella in her hand 
straightened up, and in a cracked voice said, 
‘From what I’ve seen of ye, I think you're a 
gooseberry; and from all appearances ’twill 
be a long time before you're ripe.’ ” 
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DISCOVERY OF THE LAW OF GRAVITATION. 

WHEN Sir Isaac Newton was a boy, he one 
day climbed an apple-tree after forbidden fruit, 
but a limb broke with him, and he was rudely 
precipitated to the ground. As he lay on the 
grass gazing upward at the limb, he began to 
ruminate on falling bodies, and to wonder what 
made them fall. Then he asked himself this 
question: * Would I have fallen if there had 
been no limb under me?” In order to satisfy 
himself about the matter, little Isaac again 
climbed the tree and sat on the atmosphere 
just beyond the end of the broken limb. In 
a second he struck the ground, with a yell of 
scientific enthusiasm, and went home satisfied 
that he was on the eve of a great discovery. 
In order to satisfy himself that an object would 
fall out of a window as well as out of an apple- 
tree, he ran up stairs, seized the china bowl, 
and thrusting it through the window, rested 
it gently on the evening air. In an instant 
the bowl was smashed to pieces on the hard 
ground, and the young scientist was convinced 
of the universality of the downward tendency 
of falling bodies. Rut on the next day an in- 
cident caused young Isaac some confusion of 
mind. Having seen his teacher sit on a bent 
pin and spring several feet into the air, the 
boy thought that the law of gravitation which 
he was discovering worked two ways, with an 
up and down motion. This promised fresh 
complications, and for several years Isaac was 
sorely puzzled in mind; but when he became 
a grown man he discovered the law of gravi- 
tation in all of its primeval beauty and sim- 
plicity. The law of gravitation may be read- 
ily tested by sliding down a straw-stack, crawl- 
ing through a window, sitting on the rotten 
limb of a cherry-tree, and other easy and sim- 
ple devices. J. A. Macon. 


A JEWEL. 

THE vices and virtues of servants are a fertile 
theme for conversation among young house- 
keepers, whose very youth leads them to find 
interesting matters which to older deities of 
the household are commonplace. 

“My waitress,” said a young woman recent- 
ly, in a chat upon this important topic, “is very 
neat and civil, but she drops everything she 
can lay her hands on.” 

“And my waitress is a great dropper too,” 
said another; ‘“ but she does no damage.” 

“ How fortunate!” % 

“No; only natural. She drops nothing but 
her h’s, and she never does that without pick- 
ing them up again before she has done talking.” 

A MOHAMMEDAN “JOE MILLER.” 

THE comic pre-eminence held by Tyll Eulen- 
spiegel in Germany and by Joe Miller in Eng- 
land is in Moslem lands assigned to a certain 
“Nasr’-ed-Din El Khojah,” who, though prob- 
ably as mythical as the Eastern Sultan whose 
court jester he is said to have been, has be- 
come a household word among all Mussulman 
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races from the Ganges to the Atlantic. To 
this day, whenever you hear a hearty lang) 
from a listening ring of Arab traders, Afg] 
peasants, or Egyptian porters, you may 
pretty certain that some threadbare jest 
Nasr’-ed-Din E] Khojah is the cause of the: 
riment. 

Not a few of this worthy’s jokes have 
come stock anecdotes in an English versio 
and those who repeat them would doubtles 
be greatly surprised to learn that the bar 
limbed savages of Asiatic and African deserts 
were laughing at these very same stories 600) 
years ago. The following has been fathered 
upon more than one famous English 
Entering a mosque, Nasr’-ed-Din announced 
that he intended to preach, and opened his 
sermon by asking, “ Know ye what I am about 
to tell you?” “We know not,” replied his 
hearers. “Then why should I trouble myself 
with such ignorant fellows?” cried he, an 
came down from the pulpit. But he instant); 


.went up again and put the same query, to 


which the crowd answered, “We know 
“Then I need not tell you,” said the jester, 
and down he came again, but only to go up a 
third time, repeating the same question. This 
time the Sultan himself called out, “ Some of 
us know, and some know not.” “Then,” said 
El Khojah, “let those who know tell thos 
who do not, and I shall be saved the troub) 
of preaching”; and this time he came dow: 
“positively without reserve.” 

El Khojah was no respecter of persons, and 
when one of the Sultan’s ministers said to him, 
sneeringly, “Knowest thou, O Nasr’-ed-Din, 
that they are hanging jesters and asses to- 
gether in Egypt?” the buffoon at once retort- 
ed, ‘‘ Let us rejoice, then, that thou and J are 
not there now.” Some equally free joke once 
enraged the Sultan himself into declaring that 
the audacious jester should die. Thereupon 
the latter begged leave to choose his own 
mode of death, and having obtained it, elected 
to die of old age. 

Once in his life, however, our slippery het 
was fairly caught. While plundering a kitch 
en-garden, and filling a sack with the finest 
carrots, he was surprised by the owner, who, 
recognizing him, ran up with a great show of 
anger, curious to see what excuse he would 
make. “What dost thou here?” shouted he 
“T was engaged in meditation on my housé 
top yonder,” replied Nasr’-ed-Din, gravy: 
“when a violent wind whirled me away, and 
flung me down here.” “Good,” said the other; 
“but what about these ?” (pointing to the car- 
rots). “I caught hold of them to save m) 
self from being blown away again,” answere: 
El Khojah, “and lo! they came up in m) 
hand.” “Good again,” quoth the farmer: 
“but how didst thou contrive to fill this 
sack?” “Ah!” said the jester, with a grin, 
“that was just what I was trying to account 
for when you came up and disturbed me.” 

Davip KER 
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